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Virinasi Kataka, capital of the 
later Gangas, 40. 

Varendra mandala, 282. 

Verbena hybrida, 243. 

Vernonia cinerea, Luss., 244. 

Vicoa cernua, Dalz, 244. 


Vitapéla, an artist of Varendra, 


2H) 


Vitex frifolia, Linn. f, 245. 


Vitis trifolia, Linn., 261. 


¥ 
Yamagarta-mandala, 202. 

Zz 
Ziy&é-i-Barni, 287. 


Zisyphius Jujyuba, Lamk, 261. 
nummularia, W. and A,, 261. 
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1. The Invention of Fire. P ? 
By H. G. Graves, Controller of Patents, India. 


- ; - 
‘“* When this invention was made, tell me, what was then the state 
of the Art, what was then known 7" 


In a popular lecture, recently delivered at the Indian 
. Calcutta, Mr. J. Coggin rown dealt with man in the 

of stone implements and his development in India through 
hly hewn and polished stones to the use of metal tools. 

a Saiifice tion of the various stages throughout the world, 
going back through countless ages, led to the mention of one 
° great step in the progress of mankind—the invention cf fire— 
‘perhaps mewhere between fifty and a hundred million years 
ago. Nece rily no exact cape ean be given; only ag imagin- 
ative approximation is ble on the available, but all too 
ss geanty, data. The geologist, who has to deal with periods of 
te time involving millions of years. frankly says that some mil- 
_ liens more or less in his estimate are of less account than a 
‘hundred years or so in the date of an event determined by a 
istorian in early historic times. In turn, his errors are com- 
= Menke: with a week sooner or later for e obscure hap- 
penin 2 century or two ago. | 
Peni invention of fire, or the gs 
you will, what bas it it nok ramen Pe ‘the | P 
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ledge. Nowadays fire seems a simple thing. Pe handful of 
sticks, a few dry leaves, or a piece of paper, or some fine twigs 
perhaps,.and possibly some coal, are the essentials. Nor must 
the matches be overlooked, and then there is the blazing fire, 
ready to cook man’s food or to warm him when he is cold, It 
is a necessity for existence, and knowledge of its utilisation 
might almost be termed of the axiomatic order. When the fire 
dies down and the coldness grows, it is so easy to add a few 
more sticks or another piece or two of coal to make the fire 
blaze up again, and again to give warmth. But is it all so 
simple, that addition of another stick? The dog or the cat 
will stretch itself before the fire and get warm but will never 
think of replenishing the fire as it grows low. A trick dog 






might be trained to do so, perhaps, or an imitative monkey, 
but tapresupposes a teacher. 
e days of primitive man, there was no teacher save 


necessity, and though necessity may be urgent, she is not very 
audible in her manner of giving advice. Early man must 
be conceived as approximating closely to the animal in his 
deductive and inductive powers and in his easy forgetfulness. 
Or Rorhariake might have been compared in those respects to 
a young child, just passed the days of infancy. Give auch a 
child some sweets, stuck in the bottom of a bottle, with a neck 
too amall to admit his hand. He enjoys the noise of banging 
the bottle on the floor. If, perchance a sweet falls out, he en- 
joys that also, but it takes a long time to associate the extrac- 






tion of the sweet with the pounding performance. It is a still 
further advance to utilise a stick to prise out a sweet when'the 
hammering fails. Ten minutes afterwards, he has forgotten 
how t e the stick, and has to rediscover it many times be- 
fore’ rt is mental equipment. 

the same condition was man millions of years ago. 
He threw a stick on a fire and it blazed up again. That did not 
appeal to him as a case of cause and effect. Probably he 
straightway forgot that he had thrown the stick and would 
stand glowering at the red but dying fire, which had warmed 
him, or which perhaps had rendered him service. Or he might 
pelt the fire with green branches or even stones, oblivious of 
the essentials of combustibility. To keep a fire alight is be- 
yond the power of any animal or child, until certain imitative 
or reasoning powers have been developed. So it must have 
been with early man This point is reiterated because the 
‘“invention’! of fire involved so many stages, each of which 
must, in the intellectual development of that day, be ned 
as constituting an enormous advance. Consider a few the 
ateps. 











good for anything. Next came the ability to contro) a fire, to 





keep it alight within proper bounds. Afterwards followed the 


First there was the appreciation of the fact that fire was 
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.: power ta pnellieve the tire from day to day and from year to 

year, and to convey it from camp to camp. “Then ensued one 

of the greatest discoveries of all, the potentiality of originating * 

a fire where no fire existed. It was almost an act of creation. 

No more was a long journey up the nearest volcano, or a long 

for the next forest fire, necessary to renew the happiness 

community when the fire-tender had been negligent and 
been soundly thrashed on that account by a eold, hungry, 

? and very angry community. a ‘ 

» . © » How many thousands of years elapsed before that pitch 
‘of perfection was attained no one can tell, but we do know 
that matches, now two annas a dozen boxes, were only in- 

gented less than ninety years ago. Of course it is all very 

Yaad speculative, these various steps in the conversion of fire, one 

: of the great forces of nature, into the service of man, which is 
the essence of one division of the work of the civil ineer. 

; In one century the engineer has given us railways, clagrap 

and fiying machines. The primitive engineer was not 30 

} expeditious. He had not the skill and experience of ages 

| to help him in applying a discovery. So, as he did it so very 

very slowly perhaps a few moments may now mperared for 
imaginings of his progress. 

Lamb, in one of his happy essays, described the discovery 
of roast-pig in China after a fire had swept away the owner's 
house. More primitive man found his roast in a burnt-out 
forest, but even them one must conceive much trepidation and 
hunger before he became educated enough for the taste and 

- smell to appeal to him. Or perhaps the comfortable sensation 
near a red-hot lava flow on a cold, wet and windy night first 
created a desire for warmth, when the sun, that only shines by 
day, had gone. Or did an infuriated man brandishea burning 
branch against a sabre-toothed tiger, and find it m tive 
than a throwing-stone ? Anyway, fire always existed, and he 
somehow managed to appreciate it and then to utilise it, 

' ' Some of the difficulties of keeping fire alight have already 

F- been discussed. The selection of proper materials and their 

» * addition at the right time are not learned in a hurry as any 

pienie party, unaccustomed to country life, knows only too 

- well, Then the foresight to lay in a stock of combustible 

Wisatorial and to protect it from rain, is not the result of a day. 

_ Much bitter experience also probably had to be endured from 

- uncontrolled conflagrations before our ape-like progenitor could 

keep his fire in proper bounds. The application of fire to cook- 

ing is part of a larger subject with which this note does not in- 
tend to deal. | 

) _ The carriage of fire was the next great step to be learnt. A 

_ burning brand in itself is not a very portable object and is not 

sasily concealed in case of emergency. Some material is re- 


th the property of long smouldering and ready re-igni- 
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tion. With that extinct, the tribe might have to wait long 
years or make long journeys to get a renewal. Even now, 
amongst uncivilised races, men will prefer to visit a neighbour- 
ing camp to replenish their extinct fire when matches have not 
reached them. Imagination boggles at the invention of means 
for restoring a fire de novo, and yet it is not the greatest step 
inthe ** invention "’ of fire as compared with its first utilisation, 

Several sources of natural fire, unstarted by man, are 
to be found. There is the volcano always available, while 
forest or prairie fires are spasmodic. In addition to the vol- 
cano, in the ordinary and more popular sense, as a source of 
fire, there are, as Mr. Coggin Brown has suggested, mud volcanoes 
and similar eruptions also to be considered. From these, gas in 
large quantities is often given off, and it very readily takes 
fire. Whether the starting of flame is due to spontaneous M 
combustion, as occurs with certain compounds such as phos- 
phoretted hydrogen, or to lightning, or to some hydro-electric 
action, or to the impact of ejected stones, is not clear. The 
fact remains that certain forms of natural gas do take fire 
and often remain alight for years if the supply is continuous. 
Natural fire would also from time to time be found in the 
outerop of coal seams or beds of peat under favourable circum- 
atances. 

Forest fires are now generally due to man, but they occa- 
sionally are originated by lightning, or possibly by friction 
between dry branches waving in the wind, or by volcanic erup- 
tions. Spontaneous combustion, such as occurs in stacks of 
straw or hay, is an unlikely source of fire in nature, and there 
are few recorded instance of man’s adaptations of that pheno- 
menon for useful purposes. Nor is it very likely that sparks 
from a fall of rock would start a fire. Yet it is possible 
that primitive man observed the frictional or spark origin and 
adopted one or the other. Or again it is possible that he 
noticed the warmth when rubbing two things together and, 
by pushing the friction to a limit, obtained fire. 

Most people are inclined to give priority to the frictional 
origin as opposed to a percussive is but now it is not 
possible to decide with any certainty. gendary lore will not 
carry us back to the days of the mammoth, and so 1s absolutel 
useless. The flint and steel is of course much easier to wor 
than the rubbing stick or the fire drill, but then iron and steel 
were unknown. Sparks can be obtained with much difficulty 
from properly chosen stones, such as pyrites or possibly from 
carbonaceous grit as long as there is sufficient combustible ‘ 
matter present to ignite in the highly heated particle which " 
flies offon impact. Ordinary stones, except perhaps with v 
great violence, will not spark. On the other hafid the fire 

stick method is very difficult to work and is essentially a 
matter of knack. How difficult it is, few people know, though 
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= they will glibly say that is the method they would adopt in an 
emergency. When they do try, they generally get much 
warmer than their instruments. 

Except in more or less uncivilised places, and here and 
there for ceremonial purposes, the match has ousted the 
flint and steel and the fire stick. It, in turn, may be replaced 
by the spongy platinum or other form of ‘‘ automatic lighter"? 
in which, by the opening of a neat little pocket case, a file is 
caused to scratch a mass of an alloy of iron and cerium giving 
showers of sparks to ignite a small spirit lamp. The distri- 
bution of the fire stick method in its various forms has been 
dealt with very fully and carefully by Mr. E. B. Tylor in his 
‘* Researches on the Early History of Mankind and the Develop- 

= ment of Civilisation,’’ and by Mr. H. Balfour in the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIV, 1914, p. 32. 
The focussing lens and the fire pamp, in which tinder is 
ignited by the heat due to the compression of air, are compara- 
tively modern methods, modern that is as compared with the 
stone and iron ages. Mr. H. Balfour describes the five piston 
and its origin and distribution in the ‘* Anthropological Essays 
presented to E. B. Taylor, 1907."" The origin of gunpowder 
has been ascribed to a-fortuitous mixture of charcoal with 
saltpetre from the saline accretions on midden heaps, but such 
a mixture requires flame for ignition and is not readily set on 
fire by percussion. 

In this sketch of the origin of the use and generation of 
fire for the service of man, the use of wood has been assumed 
as the only fuel. Later on, other fuels would be employed, 
such as charcoal, coal and peat, and also natural gas and 
oils would be utilised. Artificial gas did not come into vogue 
until the beginning of last century when William Murdoch’ s 
experiments resulted in lighting the Soho works of Boulton 
Watt & Co. near Birmingham. 

* Charcoal, which is wood freed almost completely from 

its volatile constituents, is smokeless and can be considered as 

a development of charred embers from a fire of wood, brought 

into the primitive man’s cave to add to his comfort; but 

wobably primitive man, like many of his modern descendants, 

| did not object to smoke in his dwelling. When coal was first 

_ employed is very uncertain, but the history of coal mining has 

been worked out by Galloway and other authors. Natural gas 

is not a portable thing but at one time it attained a very 

- important religious signification. Within the last fifty years 

_ the gas wells of America have been an enormous source of 

- pposee: With uses of coke and artificial gas in all their many 

forms in historic periods, this paper is not concerned. Only 

attention is drawn to itin order to show that development in- 

_¢reased in rapidity as time went on, and it may be remarked 
ery step was delayed by allegations of non-utility. 
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‘Lhe main object of this paper has been to show the exces- 
sive slowness with which the development of the utilisation of 
fire in the service of man has proceeded. This has been here 
ascribed in part to the incapacity of primitive man to appre- 
ciate the effect of any observation he may have made, and to 
his inability to remember and to apply bis knowledge when 
remembered. Very largely this was due to want of education ; 
and early man was hampered to an inordinate extent, as com- 
pared with man of the present day, by lack of power to apply 
analogy and to use inherited skill, induction and deduction. 

[t is always easy to be wise after the event. It is difficult 
to appreciate how hard it is to invent anything which satisfies a 
really existent, but unrecognised, want; and it is very easy, in 
view of existing knowledge, to be astonished at the apparent = 
simplicity of the problem which has been solved with such 
trouble and pain. In any case involving the infringement of a 
patent, when the validity comes into question, it is more than 
exceedingly difficult to revert mentally to the state of the art 
at the date of the invention, or in other words, to obliterate 
from the mind all the progress that has ensued since the prior 
date. So to us, in the present day, fire and matches are every- 
day things—we know them so well and the state of affairs in 
their absence is almost inconceivable. Fire for the service of 
man probably took ages and ages to develop in the then 
existing stages of primitive civilisation, and life without fire is 
now unthinkable. | | 
Life without matches is at least a hardship. For the sake | 

of comparison the invention of matches amongst a civilised 
race, in contradistinction to the invention of fire amid a highly 
developed animal race may be considered in view of present 
knowledge. As has been said, flint, steel and tinder, with few 
exceptions were the prevalent means of getting fire until well 
on in the 19th century, say between 1840 and 1850. In 1827 
a practical form of frictionally ignited match was first put on 
the market, but only on a very small scale at the very bigh 
price of a shilling (twelve annas) a box. Long before then, 
the want of some readier means of obtaining fire had been felt. 
From late in the 17th century some attempts had been made 
to utilise phosphorus which had just been discovered by 
Robert Boyle. The beginning of the 19th century saw the use 
of mixtures of sugar and potasium chlorate which are ignited 
by contact with strong sulphuric acid. The history may be 
read in the Enoyclopaedia Britannica. In the sixties of last » 
century, matches cost an anna a box at least. Now they can a 
be bought, in spite of the war, at two annas (pence) or less per : 
dozen and each box contains three score sticks. "= | 

- Consider what this means. A neat little box with the — 
potentiality of some fifty or more fires at the cost of a farthing a Whe 
or even Jess, and each fire is obtainable with practical cer-— «2k 
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tainty within a second of time. The problem that had to be 
solved was to produce a stick, tipped with a sufficiency of 
composition to ignite it when struck. With matches in our 
hands, almost since the day we were born, it is very easy to 
overlook the details. First a composition had to be invented 
which would take fire but would not explode when atruck or 
rubbed. Then it had to be brought into contact with some- 
thing which would preserve the flame from it temporarily at 
least—a little stick or strip of paper was the obvious solution . 
It was eminently desirable to stick the stuff on the end of the 
stick so that the two things were always together and available 
for immediate use. That means the stuff must be such as to 
take fire when struck; it must be sufficiently adhesive to 
remain on the stick while the friction is taking place; and it 
must be sufficiently powerful to set fire to the stick, which, in 
turn, must be able to take and maintain the fire. 3 

These are only a few of the problems that have to be 
solved in the production of a really good match The match 
must be protected to some extent against damp. It must not 
stink like the early sulphur abominations did. The red-hot 
head must not fall off and. for further safety, the match must 
only strike on the box. Wood of suitable quality, not too 
brittle, easily cut into sticks, and sufficiently combustible must 
be found in sufficient quantities. Poison must be avoided— 
and so on and so on. Now we accept matches as a matter of 
course, and we forget all the skill and machinery involved in the 
production of boxes of matches by thousands of millions. 

Let the match-user put himself back only a hundred 
years into the days of flint and steel and let the fire-user put 
himself back a hundred million yeurs to the days of the man- 
monkey. Then let him consider the absence of the knowledge 
of a match and of the presence of skill to invent it. And let 
him consider the absence of knowledge of how to start or even 
to utilise and contro] a fire and the absence of skill in almost 
every direction save what might be called instinctive. Only 
by disabusing the mind of present knowledge in this way can 
the meaning of the ‘‘ invention’’ of fire really be brought home 
to us in these days of civilisation. 


** Then tell me, for thou knowest, what is fire ?"’ 
» > + ~~ > > > 


#7 oes ace Keer This fire I seek 
ot myself... ee ee ee . Fre 

But for my children and the after time. x 

For = the need thereof, wretched our state“ ; 
O48) Fess ow di and withdrew a tongue 

Of breathing flame, which lives to leap on ‘earth 

Fer man the father of all fire to come." 

7 * * _—_ . 
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«ss Oh heavenly fire, life's life, the eye of day." 
= | >» ae (Prometheus the Firegiver.) (By Robert Bridges. } 
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z. On the Genuineness of the Eighth Canto of the 
Porm Kumara-Sambhavam. 


By Rat Monmonan CHAKEAVARTI Banapbur. 


Of Kalidasa very little is unfortunately known. Hence 
any scrap of information about his 
works would be welcome. In this paper 
I raise the question whether the eighth canto of his great 
poem the Kumara-sambhavam (the birth of the war-god) is 
spurious or genuine. 

4 The older reports on the search of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in India were often silent on the point 
whether the manuscripts of this poem 
contained the eighth canto or not. Where the reports mention 
the number of the cantos, the manuscripts are found to con- 
tain generally not more than seven cantos. Manuscripts con- 
taining the eighth were rare. Moreover, the commentaries now 
existing run up, in ninety-nine instances out of hundred, to 
seventh canto only. Hence arises the question whether the 
eighth canto found in a few manuscripts is genuine or spurious. 

In Bengal the mediw#val Sanskrit writers appear to have 

Pita tak ah bhal been doubtful on the point. Bharata 

oem Seagal. © Sena (Mallik) in his well-known com- 

mentary on the Kumara-Sambhavam 
voiced the traditionary opinions of his predecessors when in 
the introductory verses he remarked ' : 

‘Tt is said that the great poet Kalidasa made the epic poem 
Kumara-Sambhavam in sixteen (sic seventeen) cantos. The 
circulation of the last eight cantos ceased from supernatural 
reasons ; while the eighth canto is not read from the curse 
of the goddess. A commentary on the (first) seven cantos 


The Eighth Canto, 


Found in few MSS. only. 


1 Sanskrit College MS., vol. VI, 29, introd. verses 2-4 :-— 
FATCHS aH wiiwera aerate: 
oeere Aerete ea: eremih: aque) 
ae Qoesie sarcisyeeaa: | 
qreiaae aie tatwrare freA ue 0) 
etal aaeyea @ qelerey wares | 
*  ahawie gaa wcta fears af vi) 
Bharata Sena's time is not yet settled. Anyhow is must be older 


has eene 1650 oF 1728 a.p,, the date of a MS. of his Ghatakarpara-tika 
es Mittra, Notices, vol. IX, "No. 3172). 
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by name Subodha (easy understanding) is (now) expounded 
according to the best of his powers by Bharata, son of Gaurdnga 
Sena.’ : 

In view of such remarks it is worth examining this q Wes - 
tion at some length. The question of genuineness may be 
examined in two ways, cither 


(i) by external evidence, or 
(ii) from its internal contents. 


By external evidence is meant whether this canto was ever 
commented upon by any old commen- 
tators, or whether any of its verses was 
ever quoted or referred to in any of the older works. 

On examining the existing commentaries it appears that 
Mallin&étha, the versatile and popular 
Tika-kara on Kilid&sa’s poems, anno- 
tated on the eighth canto. Mallin&tha flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Though not very old, Mallinatha 
has the reputation of being a commonsense critic, and of being 
very particular as to the text and its different readings. Conse- 
aeny his acceptance of the eighth canto as genuine has much 
welght. 

Going further back, the oldest existing commentator 
on the Ayuma@ra-sambhavam was Vallabhadeva of Kasmira. 
His gloss is named the Panjika. Its ordinary manuscripts omit 
the eighth canto. But several are reported to be fuller, con- 
taining notes on the eighth sarga. I myself have come across 
two manuscripts giving the eighth. One of them is in Sarada 
characters, and the other in Niagri; and both appear to be 
pretty old in age.* They differ slightly from each other 
as regards the text of this canto, but as a rule they agree. 
| see therefore no sufficient reasons to doubt that Vallabhadeva 
accepted this canto as genuine. Vallabha notices different read- 


External Evidence. 


(a) Commentaries. 


t MSS. of Mallin&tha’s TIL on the eighth canto ure found in 8. 
Indian. The TikG has also been printed at Madras and Bormbay. Malli- 


- n&tha belonged probably to Telihgana, 

See Deocan College Library catalogue, Nos. 82 and 72 of 1883-4 
(S&rad&). and No. 333 of 1892-95 (West Indian Niigri). The eighth canto 
notes are on folios 196201 of the Sarad& MS. and on folios 484 to 566 of 
the N&gri MS. The throe introductory verses at the beginning of the 
poem are omitted by the Sarad& MS,, but are thus given in the Nagri 


ecg we dari: we qaeraieyie | 
wife Serenata 4 a: grarfearae: i 2 fu) 
arferersl wea: He Srerare) ver we: | 
afed deatta aratagriarea i ei) . 
Swarssarerere aaa rarerers: we fu) 
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ings of its text, which must have been therefore much olderthan 
his time.’ 

In the final colophon Vallabbadeva calls himself son of 
Anandadeva.’ He wrote commentaries on several other poems, 
such as Kalidasa’s Rayhuvamsam and Megha-ditam, Magha’s 
Sisupala-vadham, Stirya-satakam, Vakr-okti-pancasika, ete. Val- 
labhadeva’s Pafjikais quoted by Hemadri and Mallinatha. He 
must therefore be older than the thirteenth century at least. 
He is probably to be identified with Vallabhadeva, the grand- 
father of Kayata the Kaémirian who wrote a Tika on Annanda- 
varddhana’s Devi-satakam during the reign of Bhimagupta in 
4078 Kaliyuga era (977 a.v.).* Allowing an interval of half a 
century for the two generations between Kayata and Vallabha- 
deva, the time of the latter falls in the second quarter of the 
tenth century. Judging from the commentaries therefore the 
eighth canto was considered an integral part of the poem from 
a time considerably older than the tenth century. 

As regards quotations from or references to the canto, 

iB) Reterencesin Rho’ on naturally turns to those store- 
nape ae ee houses of quotations, the works on 
Alank&ra or rhetorics. One of the oldest 
Sanskrit rhetoricians is Anandavarddhanacarya. Inhis Vréti or 
gloss on the Dhvany-dloka (the light on suggestivemess),* this 
author remarks that the famous descriptions of the amours of the 
highest deities by the great poets, though (essentially) improper, 
are saved from the fault of vulgarism by their genius ; for 
example, the description of the amorous enjoyment of the Devi 
Parvati in the (poem) Aumara-sambhavam. The author adds 
that such amorous descriptions by a poet without genius would 
clearly be faulty. 

In commenting on this passage Acairya Abhinava Gupto 
notes that descriptions of the amours of the highest deities are 
as improper as descriptions of the amours of one’s parents.’ 


' For mention of different readings see. forexample, under verse 
$2 of the eighth canto (No. 28 of the Nigri MS.), farwetewaiaa)’fcfa 


aratat: | 
? The Na&gri MS. tinal colophon (fol. 564) :— 


crartetarfata aeufechearat qearcedwateearran: aa THA: | 
5 The Kaévya-mala, I, p. 101, footnote. 
* The Dhvany-Gloka, Udyota Ill. Karik& 6 (Nir. Sag. Press. pp. 


fea viata caret a aut HarCdNe Zaldulazawag) 
waarel « faua warchaias efitaarary vimtaere arere- 
penceuareesyio bem ho aad wifey few? dark 
| (6 The: Davaniy Soha loomed, B10 
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It is thus clear that the eighth canto of the Kumara, 
which describes the amorous life of Siva and Parvati atter 
marriage, was known to the rhetoricians Abhinava Gupta and 
Anandavarddhana. The former was a prolific writer whose 
time falls in the fourth quarter of the tenth and the first 
quarter of the eleventh century. The latter flourished, accord- 
ing to the Ra@ja-tarangini, in the time of the Kasmirian king 
Anantavarmman (second half of the ninth century).' 

Several other older rhetoricians quote even particular verses 
of this canto. Without burdening this article with all the 
quotations, the following few may be mentioned as samples :-— 

(i) In the Sarasvati-kanth-abharana, attributed to the king 
Bhoja of Dhara (1021 a.p.), verse 11 is quoted to illustrate 
upamana (similitude) subhead prativimba (reflexion), verse 
49 for anadara-krta-vikara (passion from lover’s neglect), verses 
79 and 80 for mada (intoxication).* 

(ii) Ksemendra alias Vyisadasa, living in the time of 
the king Ananta-raja (1028-1080 a.p.), quotes in his Suwortta- 
lilakam ® the verse 63 as an example of the metre Rathoddhata, 
and in his Auwecitya-viedra-carcea criticises the verse S87 as not 
proper for Lord Siva, the Guru of the three worlds. 

(iii) In the Tippanit (gloss) of Namisadhu on Rudrata’s 
Kavy-alankara (composed in Samvat 1125 or L068 A.D., some 
manuscripts give Samnvat 1176 or 1119 A.D.), the verse 2 is 
quoted to illustrate non-forwardness (shyness) in a girl lover.* 

(iv) In the commentary of Dhanika on Dhanafijaya’s 
Dasa-ripaka (twelfth century), the same verse 2 is cited 
for Mugdha (a young artless girl} and for saidhvasabhiva 
(feeling of anxiety).° 

(v) In the Ravy-anusasanam of Hemacandra, a prolific 
Jaina writer (Sarnvat 1145-1229 or 1088-1172 a.p.), verses 5, 6, 








srazaariagican @ foesura &4 MSHA TAT WOH H TT 


care: |) svvisfa aan sfewear yfreran wfrar sar ass faa: 
qa Taiviacen wy a ceria | 
ef. Hemacandra’s Kavy-Gnusasanam (N.S. Press), p- 124. 


i The Introduction to the Dhvany-Gloka, pp. 1-2. 
. The Sarasvati-kanth-Gbharana, A. Barooah’s ed., pp. 188, 256. S05. 
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11 and 63 are quoted. The poem itself is quoted therein 
as an example under the sub-heads, description of night, 
of sunset, of moon-rise, of wine-drinking and of amorous dalli- 
ance, subjects which are peculiar to the eighth canto only.' 

It is thus clear that this canto was known to the rhetori- 
cians from before the ninth century, and that none considered 
it to be spurious. Ksemendra in quoting the verses 61 and 
87 calls them distinctly as Kalidisa’s. 

Let us now turn to internal evidence. The first point is 
metre. The general metre of the canto 
is Rathodhata, but the last verse ia in 
Malini. Such an arrangement introducing a variety in metre of 
the last one or two verses is characteristic of Kalidasaa’s epic 
poems. Moreover the metre Rathoddhat&é was used by the 
poet, for instance, in the body of the eleventh canto of the 
Raghuvamsam. Malini metre was also used by him several! 
times for end verses, for example, in the second canto of the 
Raghuvaméam, and in cantos first and second of the Aumara- 
sambhavam. 

In grammatical constructions I have come across no marked 
variations from the general run of Kalidaisa’s works. 

Next the subjects. They may be divided into two groups 
of ideas, erotic and non-erotic. Theerotic ideas and descriptions 
need not be discussed at length. But in respect of them 
the eighth bears the same relation to the other seven cantos 
_of the AKumdra-sambhavam, that the nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuvamsam bears to the rest of the cantos in that epic. 
The standard of rhetorical excellence is similar. In fact the 
rhetoricians while treating of the general ideas and various 
stages of erotic sentiment, quoted the verses of the eighth 
canto more frequently than the nineteenth, and quoted them 
generally as models of the poetic art. 

The non-erotic group include verses describing natural 
scenery, such as the sunset (30-47), and the evening (52-75) 
on mountains. The easy flow of the lines, the general accu- 
ravy of the descriptions, the profusion and appropriateness 
of the similes, and the high passionate imagery of some of 
the ideas are not unworthy of the great poet. For example, 
take the following :-— 

38. The deers are entering the courtyards of the huts; 
the trees by water-sprinkling are looking up vigorous; the cows 
required for the Agnihotra (ceremony) are entering; the fires 
are burning (for the evening homa) ; in these ways the hermitage 
ia shining. , 

40 The western sides touched by the ruddy sun from 


Internal Evidence. 





_ 
| The Kaey-GnudGsanam, N. 8. ed.. pp. 40, 88, 102, 355-6 (in the 
of hin own). For his time, see Peterson's Fifth Report, Introduc~ 
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a distance and therefore with few rays only is looking lovely 
like a virgin adorned on the forehead with pollened flowers 
of (red) Bandhujiva (Pentapetes Phoenicia). 

56. Eyesight fails to pass upwards, downwards, side- 
wards, frontwards and backwards. This world is living in the 
night like an ovum in the (dark) ovary. 

57. Between the pure and the impure, the stationary 
and the moving, the curved and the straight, all (differences) 
have been obliterated by this darkness. Shame to the dark- 
a for removing the distinctions (between the good and the 
yad)! : 

63. The moon with its finger-like rays removing the 
(black) hair-like darkness from the bud-like (shut) lotus eyes 
is, as it were, kissing the (beloved) night. 


Sufhcient facts have now been adduced, and they fairly . 
ST Re re. fern: prove that the eighth canto formed 
on im MSS. —~C«O Pat Of the original poem. Why then 


has it been omitted from most manu- 

scripts ? Its disappearance is, I think, due to the subject 
selected. The amorous dalliance of the Divine Being and His 
consort, described like the dalliance of an ordinary human lover 
and his mistress, shocked the religious instincts. Unlike Vaisna- . 
vism that permitted such amorous descriptions, Saivism and 
Saktism were more strict and stern. The Saiva rhetoricians 
condemned such descriptions directly and indirectly; and their 
condemnation was followed by the gradual dropping of the canto, 
from ordinary manuscripts. Finally we see the disappearance 
attributed to a curse of the goddess Parvati. 

I conclude this paper with a discussion of the question 
as to the position of the eighth canto - 
in the original poem. Was it the last 
eanto, or was it followed by nine other 
cantos as now alleged? On this point the following facts 
are worth noticing. Firstly, the cantos nine to seventeen ap- 
pear in extremely few manuscripts, mostly very recent manu- 
scripts. Secondly, they were not commented upon or recog- 
nised by any of the older commentators like Vallabha or 
by any reliable critics like Mallina@tha. Thirdly, neither the 
cantos generally nor any of their verses particularly have 
been quoted or referred toin rhetorical or other works. Fourth- 
ly, the verses are unequal in merit, and generally speaking 
do not run up to the high standard of excellence set up 
in the first eight cantos orin the other poems of Kalidasa. 
The power is perceptibly less; and the similes, the great charac- , 
teristic of the poet, much fewer and less appropriate. Fifthly, 
these cantos describe the growth of the Kumara, his fight 
with the demon Tripura and his followers, and his destruction ‘4 
of them. These subject-matters disagree with the title of a 


. 


the poem which is expected to describe only the events leading — 


Ninth to seventeenth 
cantos «puricus, 
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up to the birth of the war god. Sixthly, on comparing with 
the Raghuvamsam the intention of the poet appears to be to 
end his poem in the sweetness of erotics (srfigdra). Its last 
(nineteenth) canto deals with the love and amorous dalliances 
of the king Agnivarna. Similarly, the Aumara-sambhavarn 
should end in the eighth canto dealing with the loves of Siva 
and Parvati. 

A consideration of these facta and others leads to the 
conclusion that the cantos ninth to seventeenth are probably 
spurious. At least it would be safer to treat them like 
Nalodayam and other! poems attributed to Kaliddsa, as not 
his until proved otherwise. 

In the present paper I do not propose to discuss the vexata 

K Mlid&sa’s Tirne—Third io of Kalidisa’s time. Twelve 
quarter of the fifth cen- Years back I had an occasion to discuss 
tury. this subject. I then came to the con- 

clusion that Kalidasa should belong to 
a period of great culture, that this period can only be the period 
of the Imperial Guptas, and that internal evidence point to his 
flourishing in the time of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta, 
say in the third quarter of the fifth century a.p.' Since then | 
have come across no authentic facts pointing otherwise, and so 
must leave the date question as it was then. 


| MM —_—— —_— 


| J.R.A.8. 1903, pp. 183-186; Do. , 1904, pp. 158-161, 
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3. Taxila as a Seat of Learning in the Pali Literature. 


By Bimacta Caaran Law, B.A. 


Taxila has been frequently referred to in the Pali Litera- 
ture as a centre of learning in Ancient India. Pupils from 
different parts of India used to visit the place for learning 
Various arts and sciences. According to Dhammapadatthaka- 
tha, Pasenadi, the king of Kesala, was educated at Taxila.' 
Jivaka, the renowned physician at the court of King Bimbisira 
was educated in medicine and surgery here” Princes from 
various kingdoms used to be sent to this place for their edu- 
cation.” In one place* there is a reference to 4 young man of 
the Lalha country going to Taxila for education. Lalha is the 
Pali form of Radha. As to its identification I agree with Mr. 
Nandaial Dey who in his *‘ Notes on the History of the district 
of Hugli or the Ancient Radha’ (J.A.8.B. New Serier, Vol. 
VI, 1910, p. 604) writes: ‘‘ It should be born in mind that 
the princess Suppadevi was carried away bya lion st Lalbha 
while she was proceeding from Vanga to Mazadha ‘Modern 
Behar), and therefore Lalha must have been situated between 
Vanga and Magadha and not in Kalinga. The identification of 
Lala or Lata, the native country of Vijaya with Guzerat by 
some writers cannot be at all correct.”* In several places in 
the Pali Jatakas,® there are references to highly renowned 
teachers living at Taxilé and various subjects that were tauglit 
there. In one of the Jatakas, a very beautiful picture of the 
student life of those days has been drawn (Jataka, Vol. II, 
p. 277). A son of the King of Benares went to learn arts at 
Taxilad from a renowned teacher. He carried with him 1,000 
gold coins as the teacher's fee. In those days, Shere were two 
classes of pupils—(i) those who used to pay for then educa 
tion, (ii) those who served their teacher during the day 12 in 
lieu of payment and received instructions during ti.e night. 


‘The paying pupils used to live in the house of their teacher 
like his eldest son. Corporal punishments for offences were not 


unknown in those days as there is reference to a prince being 
beaten by his preceptor for an offence. From the Cittasam- 
bhita Jitaka,® it appears that the instructions were given to 
the higher classes only, namely, to the Brah and Kshat- 
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triyas, for it has been said there that two Candala youths 
disguised as Brahmins were learning sciences from a teacher, 
but were expelled when found out. Of the subjects taught, 
the three Vedas and eighteen Vijjas are frequently mentioned. 
The three Vedas are the Rigveda, Saimaveda, and Yajurveda. 
The Atharvaveda as the fourth Veda has been mentioned no- 
where in the Pali Jatakas. In many places! pupils have been 
described as learning sippas (Silpas) only, but the word sippa 
appears to have been used in the comprehensive sense of 
learning. 

In the Kosiya Jaitaka® it is stated that during the reign of 
Brahmadatta, the King of Benares, Bodhisatta being born in a 
Brahmin family studied the three Vedas and eighteen Vijj4s 
at Taxilé; became a renowned teacher at Benares and used to 
teach the three Vedas and eighteen Vijjis to the Kshattriya 
princes and the Brahmin boys. In the Dummedha Jataka® we 
find that during the reign of Brahmadatta of Benares, tlie Bodhi- 
satta was born in the womb of the chief queen of Bralhmadatta 
and was called Brahmadattakumiaro. At the age of 16, he 
went to TaxilA and mastered the three Vedas and eighteen 
Vijjas. Thereis a description in the Bhimasena Jataka* as to 
how the Bodhisatta learnt the three Vedas and the eighteen 
Vijjas from a renowned teacher at Taxil4, and in many other 
Jatakas® we find that the Bodhisatta became well versed in the 
three Vedas and eighteen Vijj4s at Taxila. 

In the Bhimasena Jataka® we find that the Bodhisatta 

axchpcy learnt archery at Taxilé and afterwards 

: became a famous archer, After learning 

the three Vedas and the eighteen Vijjas at Taxila he went to a 
weaver named Bhimasena who wasso called because of his 
gigantic appearance, and asked him to search for an ap- 
pointment for himself as an archer, assuring him that the 
Bodhbisatta would actually do all his work for him. When 
Bhimasena got the appointment as an archer to the King of 
Benares, he was asked by the king to kill a tiger which was 
devouring all his subjects. Bhimasena at once killed the tiger, 
being guided by the Bodhisatta, and was rewarded. On another 
occasion he killed a wild buffalo. He became proud of his 
valour and began to disregard the Bodhisatta, 
rwards, a foreign king attacked Benares, Bhima- 
sena was sent on an elephant, but he was so frightened that 
he was about to fall down from the back of the animal. The 
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Bodhisatta sent him home and defeated the foreign king. In 
the Asadisa Jataka! we find that the Bodhisatta mastered the. 
three Vedas and the eighteen Vijjas at Taxil4. He was born 
as the eldest son of the King of Benares named Asadisa and 
he had a younger brother named Brahmadatta. His father 
willed away his throne to his eldest son, but he refused to take 
the kingdom and gave it over to his younger brother. The 
councillors intrigued. Upon this, he left the kingdom and went 
to the dominion of another king where he made himself known 
as abowman. The king appointed bim ashisarcher. In order 
to remove all doubts about him from the minds of his old 
bowmen, the king asked him to bring down a mango from 
the top of a tree with his bow and arrow. He succeeded in 
doing so by shooting an arrow to the sky which came to the 
earth with the mango aimed at. 

In the Sarabhanga Jdtaka,* the Bodhisatta was born in 
the womb of the wife of a priest. His father sent him to 
Taxilé to learn arts. He studied arts and paid fees to the 
famous teacher. After completing his education, he received 
from his teacher Khaggaratana (a valuable sword), Sandhi- 
vuttamendakasingadhanum (a bow made up of the horn of a 
ram), Sandhiyuttatunhiram (a quiver made up of joints), Sanna- 
hakaficukam (an armour), Unhbisa (a turban). The Bodhisatta 
trained up 500 young men and then returned home. The king, 
in order to see the arts of the Bodhisatta, collected 60,000 
archers and he caused his drum to be beaten in the city 
intimating to the people to come and see the arts of the 
Bodhisatta. He came to the assembly with a sword only in 
his hands concealing other things given by his teacher, The 
assembled archers refused to give their bows to him. Bodhi- 
satta requested the king to encircle a space in the centre with 
a cloth and entered into the enclosure. After entering into 
the enclosure, he put on a turban and took his bow. He 
requested the king to call men from 4 classes—Akkhanavedh! 
Valavedhi, Saddavedhi, and Saravedht. Then the king sum- 
moned the archers. The Bodhisatta gave 30 arrows to eacli 
and asked them to shoot them at him simultaneously while he 
would prevent them alone. The archers refused to shoot at 


the young Bodhisatta. They afterwards shot and the Bodlu- 


satta prevented them by ndrdca (a light javelin). ‘The Bodhi- 
satta said that he wo pierce them by an arrow. They 
became terrified. Four plantain plants were kept on four 
sides and he _shasioge them by one arrow. He was further 
requested to show more feats, namely, saralatthi (w stick of 
arrows), sararajjum (a rope of arrows), saravent (a row of ar- 
rows), sarapasada (a palace of arrows), saramandapa (a pavilion 
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of arrows), sarasopdna (a ladder of arrows), sarapokkharani (a 
tank of arrows), sarapadumarn (lotus of arrows), saravassam 
(a flight of arrows). He pierced a plank 8 fingers thick, an 
iron-sheet one finger thick, a cart full of earth and sand, and 
a hair from the distance of an Usabha' by the sign of an egg- 
plant (vdtingana). In the Paficavudha Jataka.* we find that 
in the past when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, Bodhi- 
satta was born as his son and the Brahmins foretold that he 
would be the best man in the JambudIpa in using five kinds of 
weapons. He went to a famous teacher at TaxilA to learn arts. 
When he finished learning arts he was given five kinds of wea- 
pons by his teacher. From Taxilé on his way to Benares he 
met a Yakkha named Silesaloma. When Bodhisatta was 
attacked by the Yakkha, he first of all shot 50 poisoned arrows 
one after another. He then used sword and spear, and strack 
with the club, with the right hand, with the left hand, with 
the right leg, with the left leg, and»at;last with the head. 
When the weapons proved to be of no effect, and when he was 
caught by the Yakkha, he said that he had Vajirdvudha (a 
weapon of knowledge) with him with which he would be able to 
put an end to the life of the Yakkha. At last the Yakkha 
was defeated. 
In the Susima Jataka,’® the Bodhisatta was born in the 
Hatthis : womb of the wife of a priest. At the 
etary yee age of 16, he lost his father. His father 
was a hatthimangalakarako. When the king wished to perform 
hatthimangala ceremony, his ministers requested him to choose 
a priest from among the elderly Brahmins. Upon this, the 
widow of the priest became sorry and her young son coming 
to know of his mother’s sorrow enquired as to where he would 
be able to learn Hatthisuttam and three Vedas. His mother 
asked him to go to Taxil&é which was at a distance of 20,000 
Yojanus. The young son went to Taxil4 in a day and learnt 
Hatthisuttam in a day and he returned on the third day. 
He took part in the ceremony on the fourth day. 
In the Campeyya J&taka* it is related that a young man 
Alambanamantam.  °! Benares learnt Alambanamantam (man- 
ie tam for charming snakes) at Taxiléa. The 
Bodhisatta was born as the Niiga-king in the Campa River 
between Anga and Magadha. He was very righteous. Ona 
full-moon day, he observed Uposatha (sabbath) coming on 
shore out of water. The young Brahmin on his way home saw 
the Naga-king and charmed him by his mantra, but he was 
afterwards saved by his wife. 


{ Usabhe is a measure of distance =20 yatthis,and | yatthi=7 rata- 
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[t is mentioned in the Vrahachatta Jataka' that a son of 

Nidhiaddhereve- the King of Kosala learnt Nidhiuddharana 

rans tants: mantam at . He then found out 

the hidden of his deceased father 

and with the money thus obtained he engaged troops and re- 
conquered the lost kingdom of his father. 
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4. A Note on the Bengal School of Artists. 


By S. Komar, M.R.A.S.. Supdt. of the Reading Room, 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. 


In 1869, Dr. Anton Schiefner of St. Petersburg (now Petro- 
grad) published, under the auspices of the Russian Imperial 
Academy, a German translation of Taranatha’s History of 

Buddhism in India. The work is originally in Tibetan and it 
is almost a sealed book, as it were, to many who are not very 
well acquainted with the language. But the translation has 
made the work more popular. It has almost become a fashion, 
nowadays, with a certain section of Orientalists to speak of 
it as an authoritative work on the history of Northern India 
during the pre-Muhammadan period. The original work was 
written in about the beginning of the 17th century a.p. It is 
an embodiment of traditions in the shape in which they reached 
the author, mostly garbled and strongly biased, and with a 
large amount of personal equation which might be accounted 
for the creed of the author. An analysis of Taranitha’s 
statements has not yet been completed, so that for the present 
the actual historical value of the work cannot be estimated 
with any amount of definiteness. But so much has already 
been proved as would enable us to say that it would not be 
quite safe to regard Taran&tha’s work as a record of unadu!- 
terated historical facts, or of reliable traditions. It is a curious 
jumble of facts and fiction, of truth and untruth, of proved 
historical facts and garbled Buddhistie traditionary accounts. 
What we have said above might be illustrated by referring 
to a particular instance taken out of Tarfénitha’s History. 

Just before the accession of the Palas of Bengal there were 
anarchy and lawlessness in the country,—a fact recorded by 
Ta&ranatha in the following terms:—‘‘ Zu der Zeit waren schon 
viele Jahre vergangen, ohne dass in Bangala Kénige waren, 

und alle Einwohner des Reichs waren in Ungliick und Kummer 

_ gerathen.''’’ Further he says,—‘‘ Da sagten alle, dass er im 

a Besitz grossen Tugendverdienstes sei, wahlten ihn bestindig 

sur Herrschaft und gaben ihm den Namen Gopila."’ * 

_ —“ There can be no doubt about the truth of these state- 


ments, as it has been borne out by the copper-plate grant 
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executed in the reign of Dharmapala.' Let us take another 
instance; we find it stated by Tarinitha that Mahipala I and 
Rampala reigned for 52 and 46 years respectively.* This might 
probably be regarded us not very far from truth, as many metal 
images have been discovered which were executed during the 
48th year of Mahipfla’s reign and one of stone dated the 42nd 
year of the reign of Rimapfladeva. But Tar&nAtha fails to give 
a correct genealogy of the Palas of Bengal in spite of their im- 
portance in the history of Northern School of Buddhism. 
They were the last of the royal patrons of the religion and it 
was under them that so many sects and doctrines originated, 
such diverse opinions were entertained, and such an abstruse 
metaphysics was developed as made the Mahaiyanism a pro- 
found subject of study for the Orientalists. According to Tara- 
nath ,* DevapAla was the father of Dharmapala and Yaksapala 
was the son of Rimapaéla.* But from the inscriptions and 
copper-plate grants we have come to know that Devapila was 
the son of Dharmapfla*® and that Yaksapila had no blood- 
relationship with the Pala Kings of Bengal.* In the Manahali 
copper-plate inscription of Madanapaéladeva’ a complete gene- 
alogy of the Palas has been found which, when compared with 
the one given in Tarainatha’s History, will show the discrepan- 
cies in the latter :— 


The list of Palas as given by Taranatha. 





Gopala. Srestapaéla. 
Devapala. Canakapa§la. 
Rasopéla. Virapala. 
Dharmap&la. Niyapala. 
Masuraksita. | Amarapala. 
Vanapala. Hastipéla. 
Mahipala. | Ksantipala. 
Mahapala. | Rimapala. 
Samupala. Yaksapala, 


The genealogy of the Palas as derived from the copper- 
plate grants of Dharmmapala and Madanapila, the 2nd and 
the last kings of this dynasty respectively -— 


a -— — 


Epi. Ind., Vol. IV, 243 ff., A.8.B. 1894, T, 46 ff. 
4. Bud. i. Ind. Schiefner, pp. 225 and 251. 


; uk, VoL XX, 253 ff. 
6 Ibid., Vol. XVI, 63 ff. 
| J.A.8.B., Vol. LXIX, I, MW ft. 
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Vapyata. 
(1) Gop&la I = Deddadevi. 


: 
(2) Dharmapila = Rannidevi. Vakp&la. 
, 
Tribbuvanapéla. (3) DevapAla. Jayap&la. 
; Rajyapila. (4) Sdrapfla I or 
— ; VigrahapAéla I. 


a 


} 
(5) Narfyanap&la. 


(6) Rajyapila = Bhaigyadovi. 
(7) Gopéla IT. 

(8) Vigrahapaéla II. 
(9) Mahip&la I. 


(10) Nayapala. 
(it) ees ITT = Yauvana-Sri. 


) | se 
(12) ae sas Ike (13) Sdrapals t0 (14) Remepiile. 


—_ —_—— — i 


= — 


I 
(15) Komrapaéla. (17) Madea pen age = Chitra- 
& Devi. 


(16) Gopala TI. 


: By a comparison of the above we see that Taranatha’s atate- 
iyeinti like the accounts given in the genealogical works of ” 
| Poel. are altogether baseless and cannot be accepted as his- 
_ torical data unless they are supported by external evidence. 
_ Taranatha has said that in a work by Ksemendra-bhadra of 
lagadha a detailed account of the pbante, has been given down 
i t se ie reign of Ramapala, and that in the ** Buddhapurana,’’— 
| oy oh k said to have been written by Indradatta of Ksatriya 
* _the history of the first four kings of the Sena dynasty is 
A to be found. But these two works a > got to be erreres. 
and th Be: ore names t 
Set a ) gait | 
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been included by Ghulim Husain in his History of Bengal. 
However, his statements have been supported by a number of 
Arabic inscriptions and hence there cannot be any hesitation 
in accepting as historical facts the accounts given in Riytiz-us- 
Salatin. But the case is different with Tarinatha. Evidence 
is not lacking which proves that accounts given by him are 
mostly fictitious, rather than historical. 

Relying on the statements of TarAnatha, which are mostly 
contradictory and untrustworthy, Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
writes :—‘* The Naga productions of Nigarjuna’s time were 
rivalled by the creations of Dhim&n and his son Bitpalo, na 
tives of Varendra (Bengal), who lived during the reigns of 
Devapéla and Dharmapala. Both father and son were skilled 
alike as painters, sculptors and bronze-founders. Bitpalo, who 
remained in Bengal, was regarded as the head of the Eastern 
School of Bronze-casting. But his disciples in painting being 
numerous in Magadha (South Biher) he was also held to be the 
chief of the ‘ Later Middle Country’ school of that art, whereas 
his father was considered to be the head of the Eastern School 
of paintings.! ”” 

Mons. Foucher, in the course of his remarks, on the minia- 
ture paintings on the MSS. Add. 1643, Cambridge, and A 15, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, says that the illuminators of these 
MSS. were ‘‘ trés suffisamment maitres de leurs moyens."” To 
this Mr. V. A. Smith adds, *‘If they date from the eleventh 
century, they may represent the ‘Eastern’ School of Dhimén, 
which, according to Taranatha, was favoured in Nepal at 
about that time.**’ 

The only source of information to which Mr. Smith has 
referred, in the above passages, is Taéranatha’s work. In no 
inscription, neither in any copper-plate grant, are to be found 
the names of Dhiman and Vitapala (or Bitpalo, as Taéranatha 
calls him). Mr. Aksaya Kumara Maitreya of the Varendra 
. Research Society in his introduction to the ‘‘ Gauda-raijamaéla.’’ 
—a Bengali work published by the Society ,—probably follow- 
ing TarAnatha, says that in this age (during the reigns of Dhar- 
mapila and Devapi&la) Dhiman and his son Vitapiéla of Var- 
dendra enriched the Gaudian art by the production of the 
finest specimens, and that these will be described in the ‘* His- 
tory of Art’’ to be published by the Vfrendra Research 
Society. He further adds that the writers on the subject being 
not so well-informed are in the habit of explaining them away 
as specimens of provincial art of Magadha and Orissa of this 

e. ; 
ts The ‘‘ History of Art’’ above referred to has not vet seen 
the light of day. But on the occasion of the visit of His Ex- 


-_ 
— 


! History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 305. 
® Ibid., p. 324. 
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cellency Lord Carmichael to the Museum of the Society, they 
published a Guide Book in English. In this, it will be found 
that the Society have come to the conclusion that among the 
specimens exhibited, there are a few stone images which might 
be attributed to Dhiman or his immediate follower.' None 
of these, we presume, contain any inscription, as there is no 
mention of any in the Guide Book. We are at a logs to under- 
stand how a particular image might be regarded as a specimen 
of artistic creation of any particular person when there is nothi- 
ing in the shape of inscription indicating the name of the artist. 
It is needless to say that such assertion, unsupported by evi- 
dence, has no place in history. 
Many of the specimens of art which have been discovered 
. in Southern and Western Bengal are not in any way inferior to 
those found in Northern Bengal, or Varendra. Recently Mr. 
Nagendranath Vasu has discovered, in the village of Attabdsa, 
in the District of Burdwan, a stone image of a goddess seated 
or squatting on her haunches It is a figure of an old, emaci- 
ated woman, on the pedestal of which are to be found in relief 
the figures of two worshippers, one male and the other a 
female, of a horse and of an ass. We have not yet succeeded 
in finding what goddess it represents, but one would surely be 
convinced of the genius of its author by merely looking at it. 
The figure is draped by a single piece of cloth tied in the loins 
in the Indian fashion, but the upper part of the body is un- 
draped. The skill, with which the ribs and the emaciated 
breast have been chiselled out, is certainly unrivalled and 
covers it with a glow of realism, so rare, and so artistic. Ata 
first glance one would think that it represents a human form 
on the point of suffocation. The emaciated lips, parted by a 
faint smile, testifies the high order of artist’s conception. On 
the neck of the image, there is a charm hanging by means of a 
thin string necklace, and on the wrists a pair of bangles is in 
4 evidence. There is no other ornament on the body of the 











re image. Her hair is dishevelled and thrown on her back. A 

cee portion of the figure is broken away, yet what remains is a 

ie standing testimony of the high order of art, of which South 
| and West Bengal may justly be proud. We do not remember 
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that any such image,—a specimen of such a high order of 
artistic skill,—has ever been discovered anywhere else in Bengal, 
or in Bihar. 

A few years back in KandI sub-division, in the District of 
Murshidaibad, three bronze figures were discovered. We do 
not think such figures have, up till now, been found in Var- 
endra. Mr. Rothenstein, the celebrated artist, has said that 
such beautiful specimens of Indian Metal figures are not to be 
found in any other museum. In the village of Cudaina in the 
District of Dacca a silver image of Visnu has been discovered, 
which is kept in the Indian Museum. We do not know of any 
other figure, like this, which has been discovered elsewhere in 
India. So we see, that relying upon T&ranatha’s statement 
we cannot by any means assert that Dhiman was the inaugu- 
rator of the Eastern School of Indian Art, of which the history 
is yet to be written. From the specimens discovered up to the 
present time, we can safely assert that there was but one 
school and one system in the whole of Bengal and Bihar. The 
special features of the images collected should be studied before 
anything can be said in the shape of history about the ‘‘ East- 
ern School ’*’ of the Indian artists. * | 

A large number of dated images, both in metal and stone, 
executed during the reigns of the Palas and the Senas of Ben- 
val, has been discovered. These are to be studied with refer- 
ence to a certain period of the national history before any 
serious attempt is made about a historical exposition of the 
** Eastern School’’ of Indian art. 
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5. Notes on the Geography of Orissa in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


By Rat MonmMonan CHakRavarti, Banapur. 


The special use of geography for historical studies has been 
oftenemphasized. Unfortunately very little is known about the 
old geography of Bengal and Orissa. So in the present paper I 
propose to discuss the available geographical details of medie- 

val Orissa, and its fiscal divisions. 
By medieval Orissa, I mean the time of its latest Hindu 
" kings, and of the earliest Musalman occupation, that is, the 
sixteenth century. For the Hindu period the main authority i is 
the Madala@ P@iiji or the chronicles of the Jagannatha temple 
at Puri.! These chronicles furnish us with two valuable lists. 
The first list is headed desa-khanja, or lands allotted to the 
- gods Jagannatha and Krttivisa throughout Orissa. The 
second list gives a table of gods with their places throughout 
Orissa who were endowed with money grants from the govern- 
ment. These lists thus supply us with the names of many 
z | villages and their fiscal divisions as existing towards the close 

of the Hindu rule. 

For the early Musalman period our main authority is the 
Ain-i Akbari of Abul Fazl.t In the Am 15 he describes the 
Imperial dominion as existing in the fortieth year of the [ahi 
era (1594-5 a.p.). In this account Orissa is placed under Subalh 
Bangalah, but only nominally. In fact ita description and its 
list of mahals are all put at the end quite separate from those 


of Bengal. 
The information given in the Madala Panji are only 
ries incidental to other topics, and therefore though valuable are 


incomplete. But the Aim purports to give a complete list of 
the fiscal divisions constituting Orissa under the Mughal rule. 


= te Hence the Ain’s list has been made the basis of the present 
he a = be 
= tas Hee oe Daring the subsequent Mughal rule the fiscal divisions of 








ate By I The meaning of MadalG is not yet known. It ix derived, I think, 
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Orissa underwent much change. But their basis, the mahals, 
though increased in number, were not radically changed. 
Hence in checking and identifying the Ain’s list considerable 
help has been obtained from the list of parganis supplied to’ 
the British at the time of their occupation. ! 


General Remarks. 


The Madala Panji reveals that the basic unit of the 
administration was the gi (Sansk. gr@ma) or village. The 
village had a headman, padhana (Sansk. pradhana, the head), 
an accountant, Bhot (Sansk. bhiimika), and a watchman, 
Dandoasi (Sansk. danda-vasika, stafi-holder).* Through these 
the revenue was collected and order maintained. A number of 
villages were grouped under an administrative subdivision, 
called generally Bisi (Sansk. Visaya) and a subdivisional head, 
Bisoi (Sansk. Visayt). This general name for the subdivision 
was sometimes changed to Khanda (tract), as in West Katak, 
Caura or Ciura (meaning probably a tract cleared), as in North 
Balasore and South Midnapur, or Bhim (land) as in West and 
North Midnapur. The suffix Muth&4 of several parganis in east 
Midnapur (Hijili) is not found either in the Madala Pajji or in 
the Ain, and is therefore more recent. 

The next higher step in the fiscal arrangement was the 
Dandapata (division). It consisted usually of a number of 
Bisis, Khandas, Cauras, etc. It covered generally a consider- 
able tract of the country and cecrresponded to the Sanskrit 
Bhakti used in Bengal and Mithilé. Occasionally a Dandapata 
had no Bisis. 

The country was essentially rural. The only town life 
traceable was in some sacred tirthas or in some headquarters of 
the king. The principal tirthas or places of pilgrimages 
usually formed head-quarters of the king when he toured over 
his territory. All these stations were called Aafaka, a Sanskrit 
word meaning camp. In inscriptions we come across the 
following Katakas: Purusottama, Krttivaisa, Varanasi, 
Remuna, Rauhatta, Narayanapira, Devakita To these the 
Maddala Panji adds Asika, Khurdha, Cauduira, Jajapira. 

At each Kataka the king had generally a masonry building 
for his residence. The most imposing of such edifices was at 
Varaénasi Kataka. This town appears to have been the capital 
of the later Gangas and their successors, and was kept by the 
Musalmans as their chief head-quarters in Orissa. 





| This information is suromarised in Sheristadar J, Grant's Analysis 
and Review of the Bengal Finances (1787), published as Appendix IIL to 
the Fifth Parliamentary Report, 1812. I quote from the Madras Reprint, 
are A Dando-Gsi Ohora (watchman's tax) is mentioned in an OfiyR ing 
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The Madala Pajiji contains an interesting statement, attri- 
buted to the king Anafigabhimadeva, about the extent and the 
income of the Orissa kingdom. This may be literally translated 
thus :-— 

‘‘In the times of the kings beginning with the Kesaris, 
up to me, the sixth ruler of the Gatga dynasty, the following 
revenue in the kingdom of Oris& was realised. The revenue 
was (then) realised from a kingdom that extended on the east 
from the arka ksettra (Kandraka) on the sea to Bhimanagara 
Dandapiata on the west, from the Kasabasa river on the north 
to the RsikulyA river on the south. From this circle of lands 
the revenue realised was jili gold fifteen lakh Marhas. By the 
grace of the Lord Jagannatha, by the blessings of Brahmans 
and through faith in god Visnu, conquering with sword the 
Bhuy&s and Purinas (eldera), I have extended my kingdom, 
on the north from the Kasabaisa to the river Dandi Burha 
(Jan Perdo or the old Damodar), on the south from the 
Rsikulyé to Rajamahendri Dandapaita, and on the west from 
Bhimanagara to Sunupura on the borders of Boda. By 
conquering on the three sides I got an (additional) revenue of 
twenty lakhs Marhas in jité gold.’’ 

The ascription of this statement to Anafgabhimadeva is 
certainly apocryphal. In the Maddala Pajji several things 
which were done by his predecessors or successors were attri- 
buted to this king, e.g., the building of the temple of Jagan- 
niatha, the causing of a survey of the kingdom and so forth. 
But otherwise the statement contains a real geographical 
truth, as will be seen later on. 

The Madala Panji supplies us with the names of 31 Danda- 
pitas (including the Purusottama Ksettra as one) and of 110 
Bisis. 

In the Aim Orissa was subdivided into five sarkérs and 
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tions of the mahal names, while some smaller subdivisions of 
the Dandapatas were turned into separate mahals. 

The ignorance of the fact that the mahals of the Ain were 
&@ farther development of the Hindu fiscal divisions, bas now 
and then led to mistaken remarks, for example, by Beames. 
Furthermore, the want of knowledge of the old Hindu names 
has prevented a satisfactory checking of the names in the Ain, 
whose manuscripts show a lamentably corrupt state of preser- 
vation in addition to the actual difficulty of transcribing the 
vernacular names correctly in the Persian. The names of the 
fiscal divisions have since then changed greatly, and as their 
knowledge is now more or less disappearing, the difficulty of 
their identification with modern divisions can be well ima- 
gined. 

Before proceeding to identify the mahals, it is better to 
give here some account of the fiscal changes introduced by the 
Musalmans. Orisa was one of the provinces conquered very late 
by the Musalmans. The northern part-up to the Cilk& Lake 
was conquered by the army of the Bengal Sultan Sulaiman Kara- 
rani in 1568-9 a.p. The southern part was invaded and the 
greater portion of it occupied by the forces of the Golkonda 
Sultan, [brahim Kutb Shah, in 1571 a.p. By the time of 
compiling the Ain the Musalmans had thus beenin possession for 
only a quarter of a century, and that possession, too, was very 
much disturbed and partial owing to the continual fights be- 
tween the Afghins and Mughals. The Musalmans had thus little 
time and less leisure to make radical changes, a fact that ex- 
plains the general retention of the old Hindu subdivisions, 
both in name and in extent. 

The next important change in Todar Mal’s rent-roll was 
made seventy years later, during the second viceroyalty of the 
Prince Shah Sujab (1646-58 a.p.). Orisa which had been ad- 
ministered by a separate governor, generally appointed direct 
from Delhi, had been then added to the prince's viceroyalty of 
Bengal. In his time Oris& was rearranged into three groups of 
four sarkars each, or twelve sarkaérs and 276 mahals (Grant, 
p. 527). Of these the northernmost six sarkars were dismem- 
bered from Orissa and annexed to Bengal. The main reason 
for this change was said to be to protect the growing port of 
Balasore and its sea-coast against the ravages of the Arra- 
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_ In _ 1728 was prepared the corrected rent-roll of Nawab 
Suja-ud-daulah The southern half of the dismembered por- 
tion raise the port of Balasore was re-added to Orissa for ad. 
ministrative purposes, but kept in Bengal for revenue pu 
(Nos. 20 and 23, G., p. 265). : . th oa 

In 1751 a.p. the Benga! Sultan Alivardi Khan tired of 
fighting with the Marfithais ceded to them Orisa up to the 
Subarnarekha river, with Pargan& Pataspar beyond the river. 
In the ceded portion of Bengal 12 parganas besides Pataspur 
were included. In the early British accounts the Cakla Midna- 
pur did not include Hijli, Tamluk, Raipore, Bogri and Soohent. 
It was divided into four sarka@rs and 54 mahals (G.. pp. 532-3, 
year 1777-78 a-.p.). 


r I. Sarkar Rajmahindra. 


This is KRajamahendri Dandapata of the Temple chronicles. 
No details of its 126 mahals are given. Both inscriptions and 
Musalman histories show that during the prosperous rule of 
the Ganga and the Sirya dynasties the kingdom of Orissa 
extended south of the Godivari river up to at least Ellore on 
Colair lake. Purusottamadeva of the Sitryavaréa (1469-96 
A.D.) ceded Kondapalli and Rajamahendri to the Bahmani 
Sultan Muhammad Shah II for his help in securing the throne 
of Orissa. But the loss was temporary and he had recovered 
Raéjamahendri before 1488-89 a_p. 

The headquarters of this division was Rajamahendri, a 
town on the north bank of the Godavari. In 1510 a.p. it was 
visited by Caitanya, the Vaisnava preacher of Bengal, in the 
course of his pilgrimage to the south. The accounts of the 
pilgrimage mention that RiamaAnanda Raya was then the Oriya 
governor of Rajamahendri on behalf of the king Pratapa- 
rudradeva, 
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i or less precarious until the time of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul Mulk, 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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Il. Sarkar Kalang Dandapata. 


It is the only place in the Ain where Dandapita, the 
Hindu word for the older higher divisions, has slipt in. It 
had 27 mahals, but no details thereof are given. Kalinga 
Dandapaita is mentioned in the temple chronicles, but without 
any Bisis. 

Kalinga is one of the oldest names recorded in Indian history 
and is mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions. It is not my inten- 
tion to trace here its old history. Its medieval history has 
been briefly narrated in the account under Rajamahendrt. 

[ts headquarters appears to have been shifted from time 
to time. During the early Ganga rule the capital was at 
Mukhalingam, modern Nagarikataka, on the u pper reach of the 
Vamsadhara river. Later it appears to have been shifted to 
Sri-kurmam on the sea-coast, where the main temple is covered 
with inscriptions recording grants of the Ganga kings. 'The 
road to Kancl (modern Conjeveram) passed by this town, and 
ite temple was visited by Caitanya in 1510 a.» 

During Musalman occupation the headquarters was changed 
to Chicacole, 8 miles west, on the north bank of the Languliya 
river. Its Musalman occupation is shown by several mosques, 
of which the oldest existing goes back to 1030 m. (1620 a.p.), 
and the next oldest, the Jumma Masjid, to 1055 wu. (1644 
A.D.). 

Kalinga Dandapata was bounded on the north by the 
Rsitkulya river and extended southwards probably as far as 
Vizagapatam, thereby including the notable tirtha Simhacalam. 
It would thas comprise the greater part of modern Gafijim and 
the northern part of Vizagapatam district. 


Ill. Sarkar Katak. 


This sarkar covered a very large area, and was assessed 
with the highest revenue in Bengal, 91,432,730 dams, or at the 
rate of 40 dims per Llahi Rupee, Rs. 22,885,818}. It lay ap- 
proximately between the Baitarani river on the north and the 
Rsikuly& river on the south, with the sea on the east, and the 
ill-defined Garjat state of Bod on the west. It comprised thus 
almost the whole of Katak district, the whole of Puri district, 
the northern part of Gafijim district, and several Garjat atates 
on either bank of the Mahanadi river, such as Athagara, Tigiria, 
Baramba, Khandaparaé, Narsiigapura, Daspalli, Dhenkanala. 
Bod, besides Ranapura and Nayigara further south, 

The heading of the Aim gives 21 mahals, but the details 
below supply only 20 names, The mahal omitted in the 
text was Robes Lembai Dandapat&: see infra, Bhere is not 

a single Mahomedan name in the mahals, a fact due to its very 
' recent conquest by the Mahomedans and to its imperfect pos- 
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session on account of the continuous fight between the Afghans 
and the Mughals for the possession of Bengal. By the treaty 
of peace concluded between the Mughal viceroy Munim 
Khan and the Afghan chief Daud at Katak town on 12th 
April, 1575 a.p., Sarkir Katak was left to Daud. After that 
the Mughals never came to this sarkar until Manasimha re 
conquered Orissa in 1000 m. (1592 a.p.). So Katak could have 
been known to the Mughals mostly by hearsay, and was only 
nominally subject to the emperor at the time of the compila- 
tion of the Ain, 

I now pass on to identify the mahals.' They are arranged 
in the Aim according to Persian alphabet. 

(1) Al. The Ali Dandapata of the Temple chronicles, of 
which no Bisis are named. It has survived in modern times as 
Killa Ali, a parganaé in the Kendrapara subdivision of Katak 
district, lying between the Kharsu&é on the north and the 
Brahmani on the south. From the large revenue asseased 
(Rs. 1,60,7281) the eastern sea-board of Kanik& would seem to 
have been attached to it at the time. 

The present zamindar of the killah is a lineal descendant 
of Mukunda Haricandanadeva, the last Hindu king of Orissa. 
On the reconquest of Orissa, Manasirmha recognised three chiefs 
in the Mughalbandi, Ramchandradeva in Killah Khurda, and 
the two sons of Mukunda in Killahs Ali and Patiya. These 
two sons are probably Adwand and Sundar, zamindars of 
Orisi, whose names appear in the list of Ain’s grandees as 
Mansabdars of 200 (Nos. 413 and 414).* From some Persian 
documents Stirling got the information that the Raja of Al had 
the rank of 500 with 24 zamindaris and 42 killabs under him. 

(2) Asakah. The Asika Dandapi&ta of the T. chronicles. 
The mahal has survived in a zamindari and in a town of that 
. name on the north bank of the Rsikulya river, in Gafjim 
district. The temple of GokarneSvara in Mahendra-mila (the 
: Mahendra hills) lay in this division. The Dandapata spread 
i “ therefore from the Mahendra hills on the west to the sea on the 
A 
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(3) Athgarh, witha fort. The Athagara Dandapata of the 
T. chronicles which give the names of two Bisis, Jesthasingha 
and Airaitata. Kakhari (opposite Katak town) and Baidyes- 
wara (in Banki) were in the former Bisi. The Dandapata thus 
included not only the present tributary state of Athagara, but 
also Banki and Domeparah of Katak district, with the ad- 
joining ‘tributary state of Tigiria. In spite of the wild rugged 
nature of the country, the mahal had a revenue of Rs. 29,6344, 
in addition to a quota of 200 cavalry and 7000 infantry, and 
so must have covered a considerable area. The name is derived 
from asta=eight + gara=forts. Only one fort is mentioned in 
the Ain, probably the one near Kakhari, on the other side of 
the Mahanadi river. This one must have been best known to 
the Musalmans from its proximity to Katak town. 

(4) Purab Dikh, with four forts. Kanika, Kujang, Harish- 
pur and Mirichpur (Beames). Anerroneous suggestion. It is 
the Pairbadiga Dandapata of the T. chronicles, which included 
a southern section separately named therein, Birabisi Danda- 
pata. The former is said to have contained twenty-one Bisis 
and the latter twelve, but the names of fifteen and seven Bisis 
only can be traced. They are noted below, alphabetically 
arranged according to Oriya letters :-— 

Parbadiga Dandapata (15)—Asuresvara, Kusamandala, 
Caudakulata, Dihanga, Derabisi, Tikona, Pa-idaé, Paeni, BAli, 
Girumolo, Brahmabayalisi, Mohari, Yadisihi, Sarasvatt, 
Sukhana-i. 

Barabisi Dandapata (7)—Apilaé, Kaluniyi, Khandi, Gandi- 
to, Tirana, Benahara, Yakhemra. . 

Of the first group all except Nos. 4, 11 and 12 survive still 
as pargands, some in a rather altered form, such as Balibisi 
for Bali, Karimula for Birumolo. In the second group all but 
No. 2 can be traced. The last one, Yakhemra, is the old 
name for modern Parganaé Jhankara, and appears as such in 
the Bharata of Sirola Disa! composed during the reign of 
Pratadparudradeva (1496-1540 a.p.). 

From the present position of these parganis, Pirbadiga 
Jay entirely on the east side of Katak district. It lay en- 
closed between the Brahmani river on the north, and the main 
branch of the Mahfinadi on the south, having its apex at the 
bifurcation of the Mahanadi and its branch BirGpaé, and thence 
spreading eastward fanlike until the saliferous tract on the 
coast is touched. 

The Ba&rabisi Dandapata lay south of Piirbadiga, between 
the main branch of the Mahainadi on the north, and its Devi 
branch on the south. It was separated from the Kodinda 
Dandapita on the west by a wedge of the northern part 
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1 JAS. 1898, p. 346, Jakherirapira-vaseni Hingula Candi S&rolo, 
or (the goddess) Hingul& Candi, resident at Jakhemra-pira. “in 
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of Dakhinadiga Dandap&ata, and from the sea by the saliferous 
tract of Kujaniga and Harisapura. 

Some of the Bisis are pretty old. Lands were granted 
in Dera-visaya and Svanga-visaya (Bisis of Pirbadiga) by a 
copperplate grant dated 6th August, 1296 a.p., under orders of 
the Ganga king Narasimbadeva IT.! 

A good many names of the above Bisis can be derived, and 
therefore could not have been very old. For example, take 
Asuresvara or Lord of the Asuras, the name of a Siva; Kuéa 
= grass + mandala = circle; cauda = fourteen + killata = forts; 
Derd = acaste + Visaya = adivision; ti = three + kona = angle; 
payas=milk + d@ = giver; bali—sand ; Birhi = a kind of pulse + 
mula = source; Brahma = the name of a god + bayalisi = forty- 
two (villages); Yadi = an aboriginal tribe + sahi = quarter ; 
Sarasvati = the name of a holy stream ; sukha = pleasant + na-i 
= river; Khandi = tract; bena = grass +hara = removal. In 
fact the very names indicate that cultivation progressed east- 
wards with increase in pasturage and reclamation of wastes and 
sandy tracts. 

The mahal covered a very large tract, and had the largest 
revenue payable in whole Bengal, Rs. 5,72,0394. 

(5) Pachchham Dikh, This included kilds Darpan, Madhu- 
pur, Balrimpir and Chausathpira between the Brahmin! and 
Mahanadi, and probably also Domparaé and Patiii, south of the 
latter river (Beames). Another erroneous remark. It is really 
| ; the Pacchimadiga Dandapata of the Temple chronicles, sub- 
- divided into thirteen Bisis, of which eight have been named, viz. 
h Alti, Katarkua, Kinalakhanda, Kulakhanda, Koroarakhanda, 
+4 Khandilokhanda, Tapanakhanda, Dharmupitra. Of these Nos. 1, 
5 and 7 still exist as parganis in West Katak. Dharmupira 
included the present killah of Darpana, as the Mahavinayaka 
. temple of Barunai is said to have been init. In this Dandapata 
2. the substitution of the suffix khanda for Bisi is worth noticing. 
on From the parganis still existing taken with the special! 
use of the term Ehaictn: the position of this mahal can be 
re roughly traced. It spread above the Biripa& branch of the 
__—- Mahiinadi north-east towards the Brahmani river which formed 

+ fret the northern boundary while that on the west was ill-defined, 
TR ae but probably extended up to the Brahmani river in the Dhen- 
_ -—s—««kfinal tributary state. The tract was mostly on laterite soil 
ss eovered with jungles and serub woods. Hence though the 

money revenue was small, Rs. 16, only, the quota of 
bh --_ men were considerable, 100 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. This 
. infantry can only be the local militia o -paiks, in which every 
able-bodied man was counted as a sol 
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Mal in his pursuit of Daiiid forwards Katak reached Kalkal- 
ghitt where he halted for some time. This would be some- 
where near modern Chatiad on the Jagann&tha road, up to which 
apparently extended the killah of Kalkall&, though it is now 
restricted to the south-west corner of Darpanagara. Chatia 
was in Old days a place of some importance. In the tour of the 
kings, Chatit was the next halting station north of Cauduara, 
being only 13 miles therefrom by road. Here are the remains 
of an old fort with Hindu remains 

(6) Bahar. All the extensive tract of country now known 
as the tributary mahals (Beames). Not correct, as a number of 
the tributary states were included in other mahals. This is 
probably the Ahara Dandapiaita of the T. chronicles, which by 
upeountry people would be uttered wahdar. Of this two Bisis 
are named, Olasmi and Ahfara. The former has survived as 
Olasa in subdivision Jajapura District Katak. This parzané lies 
between the bifurcation of the Brahmani river and its branch 
the Kharsuaé. At present it is flooded very much by these two 
rivers, But to judge from the large revenue assessed, Ks. 
128,245), the mahal must have been in the old days very fertile 
and much larger, extending eastwards probably up to Ali. 

(7) Basait Diwarmar, B. Diwarpittr, B. Diwarbar, B. Di- 
warnda, or B. Pirba, Basudebpur Arang, 14 miles north-east of 
Bhadrakh (Beames). This identification is not acceptable as 
it would take Sarkar Katak too far north, 30 to 40 miles beyond 
the Baitarani river, the real north boundary of the sarkar. 
At the same time the second part of the name appears so 
corrupt that no correct identification is possible. 

(8) Barang, with nine forts among the hills and jungles, 
No place of this name known, but it should be identified with the 
celebrated fortress of Sirang Gar, four miles south-west of Katak 
city (Beames). This is really the Paranga Dandapata of the 
Temple chronicles. It had six Bisis, of which three are named 
Atiri, Paranga, Sabhari. Paratga means in Oriya upland and 
is thus applicable clearly to the highlands of modern Khurdha. 
Atiri has survived in the modern Atiri Gara, seven miles west 
of Khurdha town. Sabhari refers evidently to the Savaras, an 
aboriginal tribe that still survives in Khurdha sabdivision. 
The Dandapata Paranga corresponds therefore to the northern 

art of this subdivision, and included the important town of 
Shuvaneswara, famous for its numerous temples and for the 
neighbouring Jaina caves of Khandagiri hills. x 

This mahal of the Ain apparently included another Danda- 
pita, named Kandhraé or Kondhra in the T. chronicles, ina 
pura and Rameavara Gara were in this division, which therefore 
comprised the southern Khurdha (south of ree aa river) 
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in the Atm by ‘‘ nine forts among the hills and jungles.’* The 
country was wild and hilly, and must have covered a large 
tract to be assessed with such a considerable revenue as 
Ks. 53,323). The zamindars are said to have been by caste 
Ahirs, in Oriyi Gaura. From the wide pasturage available on 
the laterite table-lands of Kbhurdhi and Ranapura, the preva- 
lence of the Gaura caste is not unlikely. A poet from Ranapura 
T. state, by name AcyutAénanda Disa, calls himself a Gaura! 

(9) Bhijnagar with a fort. Bhanjnagar or Gumsur in 
Ganjam District, some 20 miles north of Aska (Beames). It is 
really the Bhimanagara Dandapita of the T. chronicles. This 
according to Anangabhimadeva’s statement lay on the western- 
most border of the former kingdom of Orissa, and in his time lay 
east of Bod. Its position was therefore between the tributary 
state of Bod and that of Banki-Athagara, and comprised evi- 
dently the intervening tributary states of Daspalla, Nayagara, 
Khandapara, Narsiigpura, Barambi, and possibly Angul and 
Hindol. That the mahal covered a large tract of these wild 
rugged lands is clear from its small revenue of Rs. 21,509) and 
its large quota of men, 50 cavalry and 22,000 infantry. The 
zamindar was a Telingha, probably a collecting officer of Gov- 
ernment placed in charge of a number of these small tributary 
states. 

(10) Banji, Banjud, or Banku. Banchis in Central Pari 
(Beames). More probably it is Bhaftja, the title assumed by 
several chiefs of tributary states. That the mahal should refer 
to the wild tract of tributary states is clear from the note that 
the zamindar was a Rajput, and in addition to a small revenue 
of Rs. 21,655, had to furnish a pa quota of men, 100 cavalry 
and 20,000 infantry. By calling the chief a Rajput, the mahal 


‘should, I think, be identified with the Bod tributary state which 


is expressly mentioned in the chronicles as lying on the western- 
most border of Orissa, and which included at the time probably 
It could not have been 
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of Caubisakuda, lying between Puri town and the Cilké lake, 
but also the sandy strip separating the Cilka lake from the sea. 
The name is derived from caubisa = twenty-four + kuda— 
heaps (rising above water). 

The four forts were probably Killahs Andhari, Parikuda, 


Malud and Bajrakot, all found in the sandy strip. There must - 


have been other killahs, for the quota of men to be furnished 
SE and 20,000 infantry) approach the tenure of Garjit 
states. 

(13) Jash or Habsh, urf Tajpur with a fort. Amisprint 
for Jajpur, the ancient, celebrated and sacred city on the 
Baitarni (Beames). No Dandapita or Bisi by name JAjapur 
ean be traced in the Madala Panji. But I see no reasons to 
doubt Beames’ identification. The mahal had a considerable 
revenue, Rs, 59,974}, and included not only the present pargana 
of Jajapura, but also Parganas Tisanié and Dolagrama. It was 
thus bounded on the north by the Baitarani, on the west and the 
east by the Burha branch and an old branch of the Baitarani, 
and on the south by the Kharsua branch of the Brahmani river. 
In the subsequent rent-roll of the Prince Shah Shujah, J@japur 
was formed into a separate sarkir with five mehals. 

The fort at J&ijapura now lies in ruinsat Gara Solampura. 
This village is situated opposite Jajapura town on the left bank 
of the Baitarani, and thus lie within the jurisdiction of Thana 
Dhamanagara, Subdivision Bhadraka, District Balasore. Ac- 
cording to traditions it was built by the king Kapilendradeva of 
the Sirya dynasty (1434-1469 a.p.). Traditions speak also oi 
an older fort near the temple of Biraja, two miles south of the 
Baitarani river. The name of this place Nahara-pada signifies 
‘* the land of the palace.”’ 


(14) Dakhan Dikh, with four forts. The four forts of the” 


southern region, Parikid, Malad, Bajrakot and Andhari 
(Beames). <A mistake, for they lie in Caubisakuda (see No. 12), 
It is really the Dakhinadiga Dandapata of the T. chronicles. 
Of this no less than seventeen Bisis are named, viz., Athaisa, 
Antarodha, Oldhara, Kate, Kurulo, Kudahara, Kotarahinga, 
Kodhara, Damarakhanda, Degi, Pacchimaduai, Pubbaduii, 
Biicisa, Marada, Rahanga, Saibiri and Sailo. 
Except No. 6 all these still exist as parganas, Marada being 
the older name of Haribarapura: Kate, Degi, Marada, Saibiri 
and Sailo are in south-east Katak, and the rest are in eastern 
Puri district. «The mahal thus covered an extensive area, 
from Puri town along its east coast, and 
. Devi into Katak district where its Bisis 
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rly not only by the number of its Bisis, but 
also by its revenue, Rs. 5,51,644, with its quota of men, cavalry — 
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The Dakhinadiga Dandapata with Antarodha and Ba‘icisa 
Bisis is named in Oriya inscriptions on the jamb of the porch of 
the Jagannatha temple!; while Marada is named in a Sanskrit 
copperplate inscription of the ninth year of Mahasivagupta.* 

This Bisis named can be mostly derived. For example 
Athaisa, containing the famous sun temple at Kanaraka, means 
twenty-eight (villages or Sasanas); Antarodha = obstruction; 
Ola = a name + dhara = bank orstream; Aate = cut; Auda = 
heap +/ara = removal; Kota = own + Rahanga = a Bisi name; 
Ko = a name + dhadra = stream; Domara = of Doma caste + 
Khanda = tract; Deo = god’s + gi = village; Pacchima = 
western + duhai = heap; Pubba = eastern + duhai = heap: Bana 
= woods + casa = cultivation. Some of the Bisis are evidently 
connected with one another, thus Rahaniga and Kotarihanga, 

* Paechimaduhai and Pubbaduhai; Oldhdra and Kodhara. 

(15) Siran. The Sirai Dandapadta of the T. chronicles, 
where four of its Bisis are named, Aru, Kabara, Talitara, Sirii. 
It had the smallest revenue in the sarkar (Rs, 5,195}). It has 
survived to modern days, as a pargana lying north-west of the 
Cilka lake and west of the Daya branch. Even now it is an 
infertile tract, the northern part being liable to be flooded, and 
the southern part bordering on the Cilka barren and saliferous, 

(16) Shergark. The Sargaraé Dandapata of the T. chronicles, 
No Bisis are named. Tarakote is said to be in it. It is thus 
identifiable with the modern pargana of the same name, lying 

in the north-west of Jajapur subdivision, District Katak. The 
name is made up of saara—the Savara tribe and (ara—fort. 
(17) Kofdes, with three forts. The Kothadesa Dandapita 
of the T. chronicles, of which two Bisia are named, Oromalo 
* and Koromalo. According to a copperplate grant of the king 
Narasirmmhadeva IV ,* Kosthadesa was divided into eight khandas. 
of which two are named in the inscription, the Uttara-Khanda 
of Kalabho, and Oramola Madana khanda. Oramolois evident- 
ly the same as Oromalo of the T. chronicles. Kothadesa stil! 
exists as a pargana in Central Puri, lying along the both banks 
of the Kusabhadra branch. The name is derived from Kostha = 
or own + dea = lands. 
ory 3. . The original fort is said in the Ain to bea kasbah (town) 
or kusaibah (small town), meaning that the town itself was 
fortified. Ke 7 
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(18) Haveli Katak Banaras, with a fort and a masonry 
palace within. This refers, of course. to the city of Katak with 
its suburbs. The mahal is represented in the T. chronicles by 
Kodindi Dandapata, and comprised the modern parganis of 
Kodinda, Bakbrabad and Patiya. Bakbrabad is the abad or 
clearance of Bakbir Khan, who was governor of Orissa towards 
the end of Jahangir’s rule, and in the beginning of Shahjehan’s. 
This mahal was bounded on the north by the main branch of 
the Mahanadi and on the south and west by the hilly jungles 
of Domaparagara and Khurdha. The tract was not large, and 
being too much liable to floods did not yield much direct 
revenue (Rs. 15,140 only). 

The mahal is, of course, noteworthy for its containing the 
capital of Orissa. In the inscriptions, the Temple chronicles 
and the older Musalman records ! the name of the capital appears 
as Variinasi Kataka or Katak Banaras (Musalman), ViardAnasi 
being usually pronounced Banjras by upcountry people. The 
name still survives in Biranasi, a small quarter of the city along 
the Kathajori branch, a little below its bifurcation from the 
main river Mahanadi, and two miles west of the fort. The 
double-worded name was apparently found cumbrous, and so it 
was reduced to simply Kataka, a form found not only in the 
Ain but also in the older Vaisnavite works like the Caitanya- 
bhagavata. At present the second part of the name has been 
entirely forgotten. ; 

The city has been described brieflyinthe Ain. But Jarrett’s 
translation evidently requires correction in two places. Firstly, 
‘this city has a stone fort situated at the bifurcation of the 
two rivers.’” Thisis misleading. It is not the fort, but it 
is the city which is so situated. Secondly, ‘‘ Rajah Makand 
Deo built a palace here nine stories in height; the first storey 
was taken up for the elephants and the stables ; the second was 
occupied by the artillery and the guards and quarters for 
attendants’’; andsoon. A nine-storied building, if not entirely 
impossible in those days, is prima facie incredible. From 
William Bruton’s description of Katak city and palace in 
1632 a.p. (O.8.) it is clear that the translation for ashinah should 
be not storey but quarters.* A similar description of various 
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quarters before entering the main building of the courtesan 
Vasantasena is given in the Sanskrit drama Mrceha-katika. 
The present temple of Sriraigam has similarly seven quarters, 
one separate from the other by high wall, before entering the 
sacred precincts of the god. 

In the time of the Ain the palace in the fort was the 
residence of the governor. But by the time of Bruton the 
Musalman governor had removed his residence to the bank of 
the Kathajori, which part came therefore to be known as 
Lalbagh. The town was divided into several quarters, which 
were called s&his in Hindu time, but generally bazars in Musul- 
man time. Besides Biraindsi, the oldest part of the town, is, of 
course, the fort named Bira-biti from its covering an area of 
twelve Batis of land. 

: (19) Khatrah, Khadah, or Khazah, with a fortress. The 
khetra or the sacred area round the city of Puri (Beames). The 
Purusottama Keettra of the T. chronicles whose /una pentha or 
store of salt is mentioned, The Keselfraor sacred area is generally 
taken to be pavica-kost or five-kossed in extent. 

The sacred city was at the time of the Aim under the 
charge of Rimacandradeva, the Raja of Khurdha. The bity 
had been plundered by the Afghans just a little before and had 
been saved from further pillage by Manasiriha in 1593 a.p. In 
the Aim Raja Ramchandra, Zamindar of Orisi, appears as a 
Mansabdiar of 500 (No. 250). From some undescribed Persian 
manuscripts Stirling however gives him a rank of $3,500. Ac- 
cording to a version in the Madala Panji, Rimeandradeva was 
a son of the king Danei Vidyadhara, belonging to the Bhoi 
dynasty. 

The fortress in Puri town refers to the fortified palace of 
the Orivaé kings where they halted when they visited the temple. 
This palace was probably situated in Bali Sahi near the old 
nahara or palace of the Khurdh& kings. — 

(20) Manakpatan. Manikapatna in the sandy strip between 
th Cilka lake and the sea. The mahal was purely of salt taxes, 
the village itself being in Caubiskuda Dandapita (No. 12). Tlie 
salt revenue is estimated roundly at six lakh dims or Rs. 15,000. 
‘The Cilkaé lake was a great centre of the manufacture of the salt 

known as karkac. This manufacture was stopped by Govern. 


t ment towards the end of the last century. 

ae x, (21) The heading gives 21 mahals in Sarkar Katak. But 
_  —s« the twenty-first is omitted in the detailed list. I think the 
ss omitted mahal was the Lembaéi Dandap&ta of the Temple 


|  ‘ohronicles. No Bisi of it is mentioned therein, but the villages 
ss ‘Deléfiga and Kaluparaé lay within it. Hence it is identifiable 
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from the Khurdha subdivision by the branch Daya. A con- 
siderable number of land grants to the god Jagannath lay in 
this Dandapita. 


IV. Sarkar Bhadrak 


A small division consisting of seven mahals only, but with 
a considerable revenue, Rs. 4,67,179}. It consisted part of 
northern Katak (Baru& and Kiim&) and the greater part of 
present Bhadrak subdivision. Excluding Baru& the sarkar 
lay between the Baitarani (in its old course) on the south, the 
Kiasabasa on the north, between the sea on the enst, and the 
Nilgirit hills and south-east Keufijhara tributary state on the 
west. 

The higher grouping into sarkaér did not exist in Hindu 
time, but was formed during the occupation of the Afghans. 
When the treaty between the Afghan Sultan Diiid and the 
Mughal generals Munim Khan and Todar Mal was signed at 
Katak on 12th April, 1575 a.p., sarkar Katak was left with 
Daud, while sarkara Bhadrak and Jalesar passed to the Mughals 
Nazar Bahadur was the first Mughal governor of Bhadrak. 
When Munim Khan died of epidemic at Gaur in the following 
rains, Ditd attacked Nazar Bahadur and killed him. The 
whole of Orissa then passed into the hands of Afghans, and 
remained in their possession until reconquered by Manasimha in 
1593 a.p. In the 45th year (1599-1600 a.p.) during the absence 
of Manasimha the Afghans under Usman revolted, defeated the 
imperialists near Bhadrak, and repossessed Orisi. Ménasimha 
hurried back, defeated the Afghans in a great battle at Sher- 
pur Atai in Murshidabad and recovered Orisi and Western 
Bengal. 

(1) Barwa with two fortresses, Banakand Raskoi. A pargani 
lying between the Brahmani and the Kharsua rivers in north 
Katak (Beames). Not mentioned in the Temple chronicles. 
Probably formed in Mahomedan time on account of its impor- 
tance, the Padshahi road passing through it. The mahal had 
a fairly large revenue of Rs. 81,000 and therefore comprised 
not only the present pargana of Barufi, butalso Jodh. It would 
have been thus bounded on the cast by the Burh& branch of 
the Baitarani with the Kharsué, and on the south by the 
Brihmani. At present these parganis are subject to much 
floods, But in the older days when the Kharsuf was not so 
destructive, the land must have been very fertile. In Prince 
Shih Sujah’s rent-roll Barwa was raised into a sarkir with nine 
mahals and added to Katak group. ) 

The two forts at Binak and Raskoi lay apparently on the 
Padsh&hi road, The first may be Banka-sihi as identified ae 
Beames; but his identification of the second with the insign 
cant village of Rispur on the Kharsua is open to doubts. 


~ * . 


(2) Jaukajri. Jogjur! village on the southern slope of 
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Nilgiri hills (Beames). A very small mahal with a revenue of 
Rs, 1,428) only. | 

(3) Haveli Bhadrak with a fort at Dhimnagar. The 
Bhadrekha Dandapata of the T. chronicles. Of this the following 
five Bisis are named, viz. Amkor&, Uripari, Dhamanagara, 
Raede, Sonitiri. Nos. 1 and 3 still survive as parganas in 
Balasore district, while Sonatiri is probably Senaot. Ahiyasa 
is mentioned to be in this Dandapata. It is clear therefore 
that the old Baitarani, instead of going east as at present, turned 
south-east near Siddheswar village and flowed into the Kharsua 
branch of the Brahmini above Jari. ‘This old course thus 
formed the south-western boundary of this mahal, separating it 
from Jijapur Mahal on the west. The Haveli extended on the 

_ @ast up to the sea and on the north up to the Matiiriver. It 
had a high revenue of Rs. 2,38,569. In Sh&h Sujah’s rent-roll 
Bhadrak continued to be a sarkar with 19 mahals, belonging 
to Balasore group. 

The governor of the sarkar resided at Dhamanagara, 
which, as Beames pointed out, has still a number of Musalman 
residents. ‘The old Padsh&hi road passed from Bhadrak due 
south to Dhamanagara and thence south-west to Jajapura. 
Hence in 1575 a.p., when Dafid invaded the Mughal territory, 
his first attack fell on the governor at Dhamanagara. 

U (4) Sahansu with two forts. Sohso pargana, fifteen miles 
west of Bhadrak (Beames). The Soso Dandapata of the T. 
chonicles. Three Bisis of it are named, Caudabisi, Purusanda, 
Hethaba-i. No. 2 still survives as a Tappa and Soso itself as a 
parganai, both in Thinis Bhadrak and Soro of Balasore district. 

| The mahal must have been a fertile one, to be assessed with a 

r __ revenue of Rs, 87,857. It lay between the Salindi on the south 

and the K&sabiisa on the north. 
(5) Kaiman, witha fort. Now divided into three parganis, 
Kiaima, Kismat Kaima and Killa Kaima, lying on both sides 
of the Baitarani (Beames). The Kaema Dandap&ta of the T- 
Tete Pia chronicles, no Bisis of which are named. In modern time 
Pargani Kaémé lies in Thinis Dhaémanagara and Candabali of 

_ Bhadrak subdivision; Kismat Kaema in Thana Ahiyasa of 

 Jiijapura subdivision and Thani Candabali of Bhadrak; and 

oy ey ili Kaema in thana Ali of Kendrapari subdivision. The 

_. mahal therefore lay on both sides of the modern Baitarani; but 

as already pointed out, the present stream in its lower part 

» A owas ‘evidently not the main channel in the old days. 

2 tie pat ite Redes or Garsu. Garb Soki in north-west Katak 

_——s (Beames). Not satisfactory. Not traceable in the 'T. chronicles. 
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of the Baitarni, four miles above Jajpur (Beames). The first 
identification is possible, but doubtful: the second unsatis- 
factory as taking the sarkaér too far south: the third correct. 
The forts are, of course, in vernacular called killias. 


V. Sarkar Jalesar. 


This sarkar'! was very largein area and was heavily assessed 
(Rs. 12,51,318%). On the south from the Kiisabiisa river it 
extended first north-east and then north until the rivers 
Bhigirathi and the Ruipan&rayana were reached; and then on 
the north it was bounded roughly by the Palaisp&i Khal and 
the SilAi river, while the western boundary was ill-defined, 
consisting of jungle mahals. The sarkiér thus comprised north 
Balasore, nearly the whole of Midnapore (except Hijili Islands 
and the eastern half of Gh&tAl subdivision), and small parts of 
the districts Binkuré, Manbhum, Singbhum and of the Mayiira- 
bhafija tributary state. 

The formation of the sarkair is due to the Musalmans. 
By the treaty of peace with DaGd on 12th April, 1575 a.p., the 
northern sarkars of Orissa passed into the hands of the Mughals. 
Murid Khin was the first Mughal governor of Jalesar. Later 
in the year when Daiid attacked and killed the governor of 
Bhadrak and marched northwards, Murad Khan retreated to 
the capital Tandah. Jalesar was then occupied by the Afghans, 
and remained in their possession until Manasimha’s reconquest 
in 1593 a.p. Even after that in 1599-1600 a.p., the Afghans 
again rose under Usman, defeated the Imperialists near Bhadrak 
and reoccupied Orissa with Jalesar Sarkar until defeated by 
Ma@nasimha. 

Prince Khurram, when he rebelled against his father 
Jahfingir, passed through this sarkir on his way from Katak 
to Bardwan, and again when he retreated southwards to Deccan. 
In the revised rent-roll of the Prince Shah Sujah (c. 1650 «a p.) 
Sarkar Jalesar was subdivided into seven sarkars (Soro, Remna, 
Basta, Jalesar, Maljettah, Goalparah and Mazkurin) and 127 
mahals. Of these except the first all were dismembered from 
Orissa and added to Bengal with the port of Balasore and the 
Nilgiri Hills. In the * perfect’ rent-roll of Murshid Kuli Khiin 
(1722 a.p.) these dismembered sarkirs were placed under two 
chaklas, Bandar Balasore and Hijili, and in the zamindari of 
Tamluk, comprising 104 parganis. The Sarkirs Soro, Remna, 
Basta and Jalesar were dependent on Balasore, but were, how- 
over, readded to the Subah of Oris& for administrative purposes, 

In 1751 a.p., Alivardi Khin ceded to the Marathas the 
whole of Subah Orisi up-to the Suvarnarekbfi river, gnd beyond 
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that the Pargand of Patasapura (now in Thinis Pat&spura and 
Egra of Contéi Subdivision). After the war ino 1803, the Bhonsla 
Chief of Nagpur ceded the above territory to the British. 

(1) Bansanda or Bansad, urf Haft-chor, with five forta. 
Banmundi village on the right bank of the Suvarnarekha opposite 
Jellasore (Beames). A mistake. It is the BusadA caura of 
Remunai Dandapita in the T. chronicles. Along with six other 
cauras it was raised to a mahal in the Ain. The name has 
survived in the fairly large village Bisadih& near Jalesar. It 
must have been much more important in older days, for among 
the few places named in this area, appears Bansja in Valentyn’s 
map (circa 1670 a.p.), though put higher up near Kendua or 
Kanthi (Contai). Father Manrique (c. 1630 a.p.) mentions 
Banga as an important centre of trade where the Portuguese had 
a Church. 

The mahal yielded considerable revenue, Rs. 1,05,285}, 
and therefore must have covered a large area, It extended 
probably from the Suvarnarekha river north-east to the Bagri 
river. Some of the following joors or cauras included under 
Sarkar Jalesar by Grant (p, 533) must have formed part of the 
seven cauras of BisadihA mahal,—Gozaljoor, Lodenjoor, 
Agrajoor, Lanojoor, Akrajoor, Phulwarrahjoor, Narajoor. 

(2) Bibli. Pipli Shahbandar on the Suvarnarekha (BI. and 
Beam.). Not traceable in the T. chronicles. Probably it did 
not exist in the Hindu time. It bas survived in Pargana 
Shahbandar (royal port), Thana Baliapal, District Balasore. The 
pargana was in area a small one, but the revenue was consider- 
_ able, Rs. 50,285}, which consisted chiefly of port dues. 

Of the port no trace now exists. Probably it has been 
washed away. But it existed in Rennell’s time (see his Atlas. 
plate VIL, 1779 a.p.) and is mentioned in Midnaipir Collector 
Mr. Bayley’s Memorandum on Midnapore (1852). It was the 
oldest port in Oris& visited by the Europeans, and owed its rise 
chiefly to their trade from the sea, though its position on the 
Suvarnarekha enabled it to tap freely the resources of a large 
inland area, The river gradually silted up; and the greater 
facilities of the neighbouring port of Balasore made the latter 
a formidable rival in the eyes of the Europeans. It existed 
a3 a port in Bernier’s time, after which its trade died out. 
The place is shown as Popolai in Gastaldi’s map (1561 4.p.) 
and as Piplipatan in DeBarros’ map (eirea 1570 a.p.), and 
other subsequent maps, Father Manrique visited (this port in 
1636 a.p. 

(3) Bali Shahi. Kalindi Balishahi (BL), lying among the 
Pen on the seashore (B.). Not traceable in the T. chronicles. 
At the time of British occupation Balis@hi was shown under two 

arkirs, Matjetha (G. 434) and Mazkurin (G. 533). The name 
survives in two parganas, Kalindi and Orissa Balisahi, both 

i Ramanager, Subdivision Contai, District Midnapir. 
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The mahal, as its name signifies, lay along the sea coast. A 
quarter of Pari town goes under the same name (Balisahi). 

(4) Balkohsi, B. Kohi, B. Khosi or B, Kothi, with three forts, 
Sokrah, Banhas Tali, Daddhpiir, Balikothi in Pargana Sat- 
malang (Bl.), Barah Kosi, the twelve kos between the Subarna- 
rekhé and the Bairhabalang (B.), Sokrah is Sohroh and Banhas- 
tali is Bhainsbati on the K&nsbins, six miles south-east of 
Sahroh (B). No such name found in the Temple chronicles. 
The text of the Ain seems very corrupt. The mahal may 
represent the Soro Dandapata of the T. chronicles, an important 
division which would otherwise remain unnoticed in the Ain. 
Kleven Bisis of Soro Dandapata are named :—Amkora, Ka&enda, 
Kure, Khajuri, Ganasara Khanda, Ja-epira, Biicisa, Basili- 
khandu, Ben&ihara, Saraghara, Suneri. Except the last, all 
still exist as parganis, and the last (Suneri) may have been 
altered to Sunahator Sunhat. The Dandapata thus lay roughly 
from the Nilgiri Hills on the west, to the sea on the east, and 
from the Matai tributary of the Baitarani on the south to the 
Jamka stream on the north. Soroh was raised to a sarkar with 
15 mahals in Shah Sujah’s rent-roll. 


The first fort was at Sokrah which is probably Soroh, the 
letter & being a copyist’s addition; while the second fort at 
Bainhastali may be in Bancadisa, one of the Bisisnamed. As the 
old Padshahi road passed through this mahal, the three forts 
lay evidently near this road, which was much infested by robbers 
and thieves in old days. | 

(5) Parbada or Barpada, with a fort partly on a hill partly 
fenced by forest. Biripada in Morbhanj (Bl.) Garpada village, 
half-way between Jellasore and Balasore (B).. The Bhafnja- 
bhami Baripada Dandapita of the T. chronicles. ‘This has 
survived in Bhafijabhum Parganaé in Thain&is Kespur and 
Silbani, north of Midnapiir town. A wild hilly tract, it formed 
part of Mayirabhafija tributary state according to the Persian 
documents seen by Stirling. Hence the name Bhafijabhum, 
Bhafija being the family title of Mayirbhafja chiefs. Baripada 
is still the name of the headquarters of MayGrabhafija, being 
situated on the upper reach of the Burhabalanga river. The 
revenue was in fact the tribute assessed on this chief, and hence 
was in round figures six lakh forty thousand dims or Rupees 
sixteen thousand. 

(6) Bhograi with a fort. A large parganaé at the mouth of 
the Subarnarekha, partly in Bhlascre, partly in Hijili (Bl. and 
B). Not traceable in the T. chronicles. It survives in a 
pargani partly in Thini Béaliapal of Balasore District, and 
partly in Than& Ramnagara in Contai subdivision. The mahal 
ley. ong the sea coast from the Subarnarekha north,east, a fact 
which explains the statement that it had to supply a quota of 
100 cav and 2200 archers and matchlockmen. Matchlocks 
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in the days of the Aim could have been supplied in that part 
only by Europeans trading up the Subarnarekhi. 
(7) Bugdi. In north Midnapore (Bl. and B). Not traceable 
in the T. chronicles. Lt survives as a pargana, partly in Thana 
Candrakona of Ghataél Subdivision, but mostly in Thana Garbeta 
of Midnapir Sadar subdivison, misspelt in the Boundary 
Commissioner's list as Bhogréi and thus making it liable to be 
confounded with No. 6. The pargandé is shown in Rennell’s 
Atlas (plate VII, 1779 a.p.). 
The mahal, though considerable in size (444.15 square miles 
at present), had the smallest revenue in Orisa, less than a 
thousand rupees (Rs. 987). This revenue was therefore only a 
nominal tribute from the then zamindar of a wild hilly tract, 
inhabited chiefly by the aboriginal tribes. The zamindar is said 
to have been a Rajput. He was probably Bir Bhan Simba, the 
zamindar of Chandrakonfi. His son Hari Bhan alias Hari 
Nariyana is mentioned in the J'uw2uk-i Jahangii as having © 
rebelled in 1617 a.p.; but in the Padishahnama his name appears 
among the mansabdars of five hundred. From a Bengali inscrip- 
tion recorded on a loose stone kept in the Lalji temple at 
Chandrakona it appeara that Laksmanavati, the widow of Hari- 
nariyana, who had built a Navaratna temple in 1653 a.D., was 
mother of the (reigning) king Mitra Sena and a sister of 
le : Narayana Malla. Mitra Sen died childless, and Bagri passed 
: : to the maternal family, the Mallas of Bisenpur. In a Jamé- 
ar Kharac account of Orissa dated 1707 a.v., the name of Raja 
Durjan Simha of Bisenpur appears as the zamindar of Bagri 
(G., p. 462). By the usual malguzary operations Raja Kirtti 
Candra of Bardwan took forcible possession of the pargan’ and 
succeeded in securing a Dewanny sanad from the Nawab Suja- 
ud-daula of Bengal in 1728 a.p., thus including Bagri in his 
estate (G. 477, 478). Its revenue had then increased to Ks. 
7,001. After British occupation it increased still further to Rs. 
19,006 in 1771 a.p., and to Rs, 55,679 in 1870 a.p. The 
greater part of the pargan’ is now in perpetual lease to Messrs. 
Watson & Co. 
(8) Bazar. Dhenkia Bazir on the Kasai, south-east of the 
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The suffix bhum is peculiar to names of tracts in the 
Jungle mahals, e.g., Bhanjabhim, Barahabhim, Tungbhim, 
Dhalbhum, Manbhum, Singbhiim. The zamindar of Brahmana- 
bham was a Brahman, evidently of the same family with whom 
a few years later Kavikankana Cakravartti, the author of the 
well-known Bengali poem Candi, took refuge. Kavikankana 
mentions Viramadhava, his son Bikur&é Raya, and his son 
Raghunatha, the last being his patron. They resided at Arara, 
a village some four miles off from Candrakona. In course of 
time the zamindari passed into the hands of Bardwan Raj. 
[ts revenue, assessed in the Ain at Rs. 2,855! only, had in 
the early British assessment of 1178 B.s. (1771 A.D.) been raised 
to Ks. 35,910, or more than twelve times. 

(10) Taltya with Kasbah Jalesar which has a brick fort. 
Jalesar in Midnapore and Balasore (Bl., B.). The first name 
is not identified by Blochmann and has proved a stumbling- 
block to Beames, The latter would read it patnah, while Mr. 
Beveridge would read it Takiya. Unfortunately for these sug- 
gestions, the Madala Panji supplies us with a very similar 
name, Tania or Tandiaé Dandapata, and the following six 
Bisis of it are named :—Ekhré Caura, Jalesvara Caura, Dan- 
tuni Caura, Naranga Caura, Binisara or Bainisar&é Caura, Berai 
Caura. Except No. 4, all still exist as parganis, and the 
fourth may be Barnichor in Thana Dantan. Jalesar is now in 
Balasore district and the others are in Midnapur. 

The mahal covered a large area, and paid the highest reve- 
nue in the sarkar, Rs. 3,00,177}. It extended from the 
Subarnarekha river northwards to the Kalidghai river, and 
was traversed by the old Padshahi road that crossed the Subar- 
nakekha at Jalesar town. 

The town is an old place, and was visited by Caitanya 
during his pilgrimage to the south in 1509-10 a.p. During the 
early Mughal occupation it was the headquarters of the gover- 
nor. Murad Khan was the first governor in 1575 a.p. When 
Daud invaded Bengal on hearing the death of the Mughal 
viceroy Munim Khan, Murad retreated to Tandah, and the 
sarkar was occupied by the Afghans. It remained in their 
possession until the reconquest of Orissa by M@nasimha in 
1593 A.D. : 

In the rent-roll of the Prince Shah Sujah (c. 1650 a.p.), 
Jalesar continued to be a sarkaér with 22 mahals, but was 
annexed to Bengal, This smaller sarkir was retransferred to 
Orissa in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. When 
Alivardi Khan ceded to the Marat Orissa south of the 
Subarnarekha, Jalesar town lying just on the north bank of 
the river, became of importance as a frontier town, of Bengal, 
and continued to be so until the British conquest of Orissa in 


(11) Tanbulak, with a fort. Tamluk (BI., B.). ‘The old 
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Taémralipti.' From the old maps of Gastaldi and De Barros 
Tamluk appears to have been connected with the sea by 
another channel flowing direct south into the Haldi river 
This channel was sufficiently wide and deep to admit the 
passage of the then sea-going vessels up to Tamluk, and thus 
enabled it to flourish as a port. The silting up of this chan- 
nel must have been a main cause of its decline. At that time 
the Thanas Maslandpur and Sut&éhata formed an island, with 
this channel to the west, the Bhagirathi on the east, the Rip- 
nérayana on the north and the Haldi on the south. In the 
early British period an attempt was made to deepen this silted- 
up channel, and under the name of Banka Nala it was formally 
opened for traffic on 2lst April, 1784. But all efforts to keep off 
silting proved a failure, and the scheme had to be given up. 

(12) Tarkol, with a fortin the jungle. Tarkud (BL. B.). 
Not traceable in the T. chronicles. The Tarkua Caura lies east 
of Daintan Caura, partly in Thinaé Diantan of Midnapir Sadar 
Subdivision, and partly in Thin& Pataspur of Contai Subdivi- 
sion. It is the same as Takaroi of the Akbarna@mah, near 
which was fought on 3rd March, 1575 a.p., the decisive battle 
between Munim Khan and Daid, a battle that lost Bengal and 
Orissa to the Afghans. In 1584 a.p. the Afghans retreated to 
Takaroi and took refuge in the neighbouring forest of Dharma- 
pur. The importance of the place was due to the fact that 
the old Padishahi road to Oris& passed close by, between dense 
woods on either side. 

(13) Dawar Shorbhum urf Barah or Tarah. Pairah, the 
tract of saliferous land otherwise known as Shorparah, on the 
sea coast from the Subarnakekha to the Rasiflpdr river 
(Beames). Not identified by Blochmann. Beames’ identifica- 
tion is not satisfactory , because the saliferous tract was included 
in Mahal Maljyaitha (No. 25). The name Barah is evidently the 
same as Bardha (-bhim), and Shorbhiim is another form of 
Savar-bhiim, the land of Savara tribe. Barihabhiim now lies 
in Manbhiim district, drained by the upper reaches of the 
Kasai river. From the rather considerable revenue assessed, 
Rs. 33,559, this mahal seems to have included the whole of the 
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Manacia Caura, Mulaga, Mulapa&i, Mokhar&é, R&éikamaé, Réie- 
pata, Remun&, Laukeraé Caura, Langalesvara Caura, Srilora, 
Sakintia Caura, Sunib& Cau(ra), Sururkuta Caura. Of these 
Bisadai Caura was raised into a separate mahal (No. 1) with 
six other cauras. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 16, 18, 21 and 23 still 
exist as parganis Tan-(or Tin-) mangala is related to Piic- 
mangal and Dasamatgal Parganiis, Talasamohi to Talasabanga, 
Manada to Mulida. 

The Dandap&ta was large in size, and judging from the 
parganas identified spread over north Balasore, in Thanas 
Balasore, Basti and Baliipal, and over part of the eastern 
Mayutrbhanja too. It yielded also a considerable revenue, 
Rs. 1,26,5574. In Shah Sujah’s rent-roll, Remunaéi continued 
to be a sarkar with 20 mahals, but was added to Bengal. 

Remuna Visaya is pretty old. In Saka year 1218 (1296 
4.D.) lands in two villages of Remuna Visaya were granted to 
a Brahman by order of the Orissa king Narasirmhadeva II.! 
Among the boundaries of the villages were the Suvarnarekha- 
nadi-setu, and Suvarna-nady-ultara. These statements show 
that the Visaya extended at that time at least as far north as 
the Suvarnarekha river. 

The first of the five forts was in the Haveli, i.e., in the 
suburbs of the town Remuna&. The town was naturally the 
halting place of the king in his northern tour and had a forti- 
fed palace. In a copperplate inscription the king Narasimbha- 
deva II made a grant while halting at Remuna Kataka, and 
this grant is dated 6th August 1296 a.p.* 

Before Balasore rose into importance Remuné had been the 
chief city in north Orissa. Its temple of Ksira-cora Gopinatha 
was famous, and was visited by Caitanya in 1509-10 a.p. It 
was also well known to Europeans who traded up the Bura- 
balanga river, and Remunaé lying so near the river formed 
their great mart in this tract. Hence it appears in old maps of 
Gastaldi, De Barros, Blaev and Valentyn. The old Padshahi 
road passed through Remuna, which formed the next important 
halting station after the Suvarnarekhi had been crossed at 
Jalesore, followed by a crossing over the Burabalanga river 
above Balasore. 

a The second fort was at Ramchandpur, eight miles north- 
east of Remna (B.). This village lay on the old Padishahi road 
and was shown in Rennell's Atlas (plate vii, 1779 a.p.), The 
sites of the other three forts are not traceable. 

(15) Rayn, on the borders of Orissa, with three forts. It 
must be north.of Midnapore (BL). Ralbaniin, seven miles 





1 See the Visvakosa of Babu NagendranBth Vasu, article Gaingeya, 
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from Jellasore, on the western side of the Subarnrekha (B.). 
Blochmann’s identification is not clear and Beames’ attempt 
is a mistake. The significant expression ‘‘on the borders of 
Orissa’’ must take it far north. In the Akbarnamah, at one 
place Harpur and at other places Cittud are said to be inter- 
mediate (barzakhe) beween Bang&lah and Oriséi. In Valentyn’s 
map (c. L670 a.p.) a monument is drawn west of Barda to 
mark the frontier between Bengal and Orissa, and Bardaé Par- 
gana (Ghataél) adjoins pargana Cittuaé on the north-west. It is 
thus clear that the frontier of Orisa (with the Mahal Rayn) 
lay west of CittuA and Bardi Parganas. So far as rivers 
could have formed the boundary, the Siladi and the Palaspaij 
khal would have been the northernmost limit. The old Padi- 
shal road from Jehanabad passing through Cittu& apparently 
crossed the Palispai khal, which was probably a continuation 
of the Silai in those days, near this parganai, and then crossed 
the Kasai river lower down. 

(16) Raepur, a large city with a fortress. West of Bagri 
on the upper Kasai, now in Chutia Nagpur (Bl.); in south 
Bankurah, 40 miles N.W. of Midnapore (B.). Not traceable in 
the T. chronicles. It still survives as a pargana in the Thana 
of that name in Bankura. 

The pargan&é formed part of Bisenpur Raj so late as 
L707 a.p., but was occupied by the Bardwan Raj and included 
in its general sanad of 1728 a.p. (G. 462, 478). It is shown in 
large letters in Rennell’s Atlas (plate vii, 1779 a.p.) and was 
therefore a place of importance in those days. 

(17) Sabang, with a fort in the jungle. A pargané in 
central Midnapore (Bl., B.). Not traceable in the T. chronicles. 
The old Padishihi road passed to its west. It is now noted 

‘ for its mat manufacture, and lies in the thand of that name. 

(18) Styart, Chiara in Midnapore (Bl.) <A pargana on 
the Subarnarekha, sixteen miles south-east of Jellasore (B.). 
Not traced in the T. chronicles. Of the two different parganias 

_ thus identified, the one in Balasore seems to be correct. This 
is a small pargana in Thana Baliap&l of Balasore subdivi- 


aion, 
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The modern pargana lies in the thina of that name. The old 
Padishahi Road from Midnapur town passed through it south- 
wards. ‘* Currackpore'’ is shown in Rennell’s Atlas (plate vii). 
[ts quota of 500 footmen and matchlockmen are interesting. 

21) Kedarkhand, with three forts. In Midnapore (Bl., B.). 
Not traced in the Temple chronicles. The modern pargana 
lies in Thanas Debra and Sabang of Midnapur Sadar subdivi- 
sion. I[t is shown in Rennell’s Atlas (plate vii) and formed 
part of Kasijora zamindari at the time of the early British 
occupation (G. 532). 

(22) Karai, Keri or Kerai. In Midnapore (Bl.). Kasiari, 
20 miles south-west of Midnapore (B.). Both the identifications 
doubtful. It may be the Kudei Bisi of Soro Dandapiita, the 
modern Kurai Pargana in Than& Soro of Balasore Sadar sub- 
division. A small mahal with a revenue of Rs. 7,143 only. 

(23) Gagnapur. Gagneswar, in Midnapore (BIl., B.). Not 
traced in the T. chronicles. The identification is a mistake. 
Gagnapur is quite distinct from Gagneswar which lies in Thana 
Daintan, while Gagnipur lies in Than& Pisakur& of Tamluk 
subdivision. It formed part of the Kasijoraé zamindari (G. 
532). 

(24) Karohi or Kerauli. Not identified (Bl.). Pargana 
Kurul Chaur in south Midnapore, 15 miles from Jellasore (B.). 
Not traced in the T. chronicles. Kurul Caura lies in Thana 
Dintan of Midnapur sadar subdivision and Thana Egra of Con- 
tai subdivision. It had a very small revenue of Rs. 1,714} 
only, and was probably covered with jungle. The old Padi- 
shaihi road passed by it. 

(25) Malchhata or Maljikta. Portions of Hijili (Bl), the 
tract on the sea-coast of Midnapore from the mouth of Rasul- 
pur river in the Ripnardyan (B.). The Malajesthiya Danda- 
pata of the T. chronicles. No Bisis of it are mentioned and 
the temple grant was from its salt (luna) revenue. This divi- 
sion was raised to a sarkar of 21 mahals in the revised rent-roll 
of Shah Sujah, and was annexed to Bengal. In the seven- 
teenth and cighteenth centuries the tract was placed under a 
Faujdar. In the early British administration this Faujdari of 
Hijili consisted of five subdivisions, Jellamutah, Derodumna, 
Mahis&dal, Sujamutah and Pargan&i Tamluk (G. 434). Seven 
parganas of MAljyatha Sarkar were also included at the time 
in Cakla Midnapore (G. 533). 

In the Caitanya-carit-amrta (Antyakhanda, ninth pari- 
echeda) it is narrated that Gopinatha Barajena, brother of Rama- 
nanda Raya, was in charge of this Dandapita. He fell into an 
arrear of revenue, two lakh kihans of cowries, and was ordered 

ap eva to be put to death. . From this 
by the king Prataparudradeva tc ; Recs 
fate he was saved by the mediation of Caitanya’s disciples, 
The mahal was assessed in the Ain with the second highest 
revenue of the sarkir, Rs. 2,32,8153. This apparently in- 
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cluded the salt revenue, which in the time of the Hindu 
kings was paid largely in kind. 

(26) Mednipir, having a large city with two forts. Mid- 
napur (Bl., B.j. Not traced in the T. chronicles. The modern 
pargani extends over three thinas of Sadar, viz., Midnapur, 
Kespur and Saélbani. It was originally a small mahal includ- 
ing the town and its suburbs. Hence the revenue was assessed 
in the Ain at Rs. 25,498} only. But before British occupation 
it had absorbed the adjoining pargané of Bhafhjabhim. In the 
early British assessment of 1777-8 a.p. Pargan& Midnaipur 
formed part of the large zamindari of Kasijori paying a reve- 
nue of Rs. 1,79,378 (G. 532). 

The town of Midn&pur from its favourable position on the 
Kasai river must have existed in the Hindu times. According 
to the farca of Govinda Dasa, Caitanya visited Medinipur in 
1509 a.p. on his way to Puri. In the daring pursuit of Daadd 
by Todar Mal, the latter passed through Midnapur and here his 
colleague, Muhahammad Kuli Khan Barlis, died in Ramzan 
982 a. The town grew in importance, and in the Maratha war 
Alivardi Khan halted with his troops and officers at MidnApur 
for several months in 1750 a.p., watching the Maratha advance 
from Nagpur and Orisa. 

The new fort is evidently the one near the courte which 
was formerly used as jail. The old one lay, I think, at Gop, two 
miles west of the present town. Here are found ruins of a 
house surrounded by massive walls and a trench. ‘This hill-top 
is 211 ft. above the sea level according to the Trigonometrical 
Survey. 

(27) Mahakanghat urj Kuwtabpur, with a fortress. In Mid- 
napur (Bl., B.). Not traced in the T. chronicles. The modern 

; pargan& Kutabpur lies in Thana Debra of Midnapur Sadar sub- 
division and Thani Pasakuri of Tamluk subdivision, almost 
enclosed by the Kasai on the south, and its tributary Palispai 
Khal on the west and the north. It was a small mahal with 
the revenue fixed in round figures at Rs. 6,000. 

The old Padishahi road passed through it. From the use 
of the word ghat in the Hindu name of the mahal, it appears 
to have been derived from some important crossing, either over 

, the Palisp&i or over the Kas&i river. | 
(28) Narainpur urf Kandhar with a fort on a hill. In 
Midnapore (Bl.). Two separate pargands, a few miles to the 

—s south of Midnapore (B.). The Naranapura of the T. chron- 

icles. It must have been a pest ed mahal as the revenue 

: was assessed at Rs. 57,021}, and probably extended westwards 

ret as far as the Subarnarekha river. At the time of the British 

—- eccupation the Thin& Nariyanagara and the Pargané Kandha- 

_ fa were included in the Lesg. scons a of Kasijora (G. 532). 
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this road on the Kalighai river and near the modern Narayaaia- 
gara village. Narayanapura is mentioned in a copper-plate 
Terie jonas as a Kataka where the Orisa king Narasimhadeva IV 
halted and passed orders on 24th February, 1397 a.p., about 
“land grant.’ According to the karca (diary) of Govinda Dasa 
Naraiyanagara was visited by Caitanya in 1509-10 a.p. after 
Medinipur. 

The Madala Paiiji mentions two other Dandapatas, Jau- 
litiand Naig&. Jauliti is mentioned between Tania and Nara- 
napur, and Na@iga follows just after Naranapur. They cannot 
be identified, but from their position in the context they would 
seem to be some Dandap&tas of the sarkir’Jalesar. Naight 
might have survived in the name Nagwan of Thana Egra. It 
must have been a place of some importance, as a Joint Magis- 
trate had his head-quarters here for some time before its 
removal to present Contai. 


a -—- - —_— 








' J.A.5.B., 1895, p. 152, Narayanapira-katake Sricarane pia uttaru 
Vijyekart, . 








6. A Progress Report on the StS Ra Work done 
during the year 1915 in connection with the Proposed 
Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana. 


By Dr. L. P. Tessrrort. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The difficulties which have made it impossible to com- 
mence the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana in 
Jodhpur on the lines proposed in the scheme approved by the 
Council of the Asiatic Society in December 1914, and published 
in the Society’s Journal for that month (Vol. <, pp. 373-410) 
have been briefly referred to in the Society's Annual Report for 
the present year (1915). These led, as there stated, to the 
transference of my work to Bikaner, where it is hoped that it 


may be possi to commence the Survey on similar lines, 
though probably on a smaller scale. 
° moved to Bikaner on the 6th December, invited by 


H. H. the Maharaja, who had decided to employ me for four 
months in the first instance, i.e. from December to the end of 
March, to examine the bardic and’ historical materials in the 
Darbar Library in the Fort, and suggest a plan for future - 
work. At the end of the four months, the advisability of a 
further employment in connection with the compilation of a 
History of Bikaner and the publication of the most impor- 
tant bardic poems referring to the State, will be taken into 
* consideration together with the question of funds. The field is 
a rich and interesting one, and the intelligent and enlightened 
| support of the present Maharaja, Colonel Sir Ganga Singh, 
rN: affords good hopes of a complete success. 


mia.” Tun Work Done. 


The work now under report was started from the Ist 
woe y, 1915, in accordance with ef same laid down in m my 
‘Now Ete shem ik tor the Bardic and Historical Surve. of Rajputana,*’ 
A exe opt ) for a few differences imp the limited means at 
my dis _ My two ee Toe Rama Karna and 
fro y She Tawarikh and 
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were placed at my disposal for a period of three months in the 
first instance, and when this period expired and I asked for a 
renewal of their leave, it was refused. So they remained with 
me only three months, Rama Karna assisting me practically 
only till the beginning of May, when he fell ill, and Kisora 
Daina till the end of the same month. The travelling man, 
though eventually not always the same Bhata Nini Rima, 
was employed till the end of October, and so also the copyist, 
but in the months of September and October I had two copy- 
ists instead of one. ‘To proceed with order, I will divide the 
work under two heads, corresponding to the Editing and Local 
Superintending Department and the Searching Department in 
my Scheme. In the Publishing Department nothing was done, 
as in the beginning the Asiatic Society of Bengal withheld 
sanction for printing the results of the Survey till the decision 
of the Government of India was known, and afterwards there 
were no funds to meet the expenses of publication. 

To begin with the editing, the most noteworthy result 
achieved is the preparation of the edition of the Vacanika 
Rathéya Ratana Sitnghajt rt Mahesadascta ri, a bardic poem by 
Carana Khiriyo Jago. A dozen manuscripts of this poem had 
been collected during the preliminary period August —Novem- 
ber, 1914, and to these others were added subsequently, some 
of which dating from the end of the seventeenth century A.D, 
Of all the manuscripts thus collected, 13 have been taken into 
account in the edition prepared. The work was composed a 
‘few years after the battle of Ujain (1658 «a.p.), fought by 
Maharaja Jasavanta Singha of Jodhpur on one side,and Aurang- 
zeb and Murad, the two rebel sons of Shah Jahan, on the other. 
It is the aforesaid event that the poem celebrates, but special 
homage is paid to the heroism of Ratana Singha, Raja of 
Ratlam, in Malwa, who was killed on the field. Itis a work 
of a high literary value and enjoys a certain popularity, espe- 
cially in Marwar, though the form of language in which it is 
couched, is far beyond the intelligence of the average reader. 
As proposed in my Scheme, the edition_of the poem will consist 
of two parts: the one containing he Dingala text with differ- 
ent readings and _ critical notes, and the other the English trans- 
lation with historical introduction and explanatory notes. | 
. Besides the Vacanika, the edition of another work has 
been prepared for the press, and this is the Uktiratnakara by 
Sadhu Sundara. It is not a bardic work, but a work on gram- 
mar in the form of an etymological glossary, and its chief 
importance lies in the fact that it throws a considerable light 
on the Old Mirwéri of the beginning of the seventeent tury 
a.D. I have shown elsewhere that the Dingala lan e of 
the bards of Rajputana is ultimately but O irwarl, or, to 
use a more comprehensive term, Old Western Rajasthani, 
hence the connection of the Uktiratnakara with our field of 
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research. It was first meant for insertion in the “' Bulletin.’’ 
but since, owing to the present impossibility of starting the 
Survey on an official and permanent footing, the ** Bulletin *’ 
now has hardly any reason to come into existence, it might, 
like the Vacanika, form a volume in the “‘ Series of Bardic and 
Historical Texts,’’ Incidentally, it may be observed, that as 
there are some grammatical and literary works, which are 
directly or indirectly connected with the bardic literature of 
Rajputana, though they cannot be described as bardic accord- 
ing to the strict meaning of the term, it is advisable that they 
should also be published in the aforesaid ‘‘Series.’’ In this 
regard, it seems to me that if the ‘‘ Series’’ was called ‘‘ Bib 
hiotheca Rajasthanica,’’ the appellation would be a very appro- 
priate one. 
Some other materials, which had been prepared for the 
** Bulletin,’’ will be found given as an appendix to the present 
Report. The monograph on Phalodh! was but one of six. the 
other five comprising similar accounts of Pohakarana, Sojhata, 
Sivand, Meratéo and Jétérana. These have remained incom- 
plete as visits to the places with the object of collecting 
inscriptions, etc., were first postponed till more funds would be 
granted, and afterwards found impracticable. But where | 
have been wronged the most, is in the Chronicles, which I had 
begun to examine with a view to compile a History of Jodhpur. 
Here all my pains have been in vain, except for a portion of a 
Descriptive Catalogue, which is ready for the press and will be 
found of use in the compilation of the History of Bikaner and, 
eventually, the minor Rathdéra States. It is a description and 
classification of the historical information contained in sixteen 
Ft huge volumes, almost all forming part of two rich private col- 
- lections at Jodhpur. The work was interrupted when, in 
consequence of the Darbar’s departing from its friendly atti- 
tude, people became afraid of lending me their books. 

In the searching department of the work, I was a little 
better off, for in spite of the existence of the same difficulties as 
in the editing, namely, want of help and scarcity of funds, I was 
able to employ men from the Ist of January to the end of 
October uninterruptedly. As proposed in my Scheme, I started 
with two officers in this department: a travelling man and a 

_ eopyist, and this without taking into account the second assist- 
ant, Cérana Kisora Dana, whose services were also occasionally 
utilized for the search till he was allowed to remain with me. 
‘The appointment of Bhata NanG Rima for a travelling man 

ventually proved a failure, the man soon revealing himself as- 
unreliable and unfit for the search of manuscripts. He was 
smissed at the end of January and another employed in his 
ace, his name Candra Bhana, a Puskarana brahman who was 

. clerk in the Tawarik as been 

_ by the first assistant Pa 
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unfit for the search of manuscripts and had to be dismissed in 
the beginning of April. I was more fortunate with the third 
man I employed, Ujala Rima Daydla, a Sindhfiyaca Carana, 
whose services were at last found satisfactory. 

The places explored by the travelling man are the follow- 
ing:—Phalodhi and environs (January 2nd—2Ist), Balarwa 
(January 24th—3slIst), Pali town and villages in the district 
(February 17th—April 5th), Bhandiyawas and environs (April 
13th—20th), Phalodhi town (April 22nd—23rd), Godhwar pro- 
vince (April 27th— May 31st), Sojhat town and villages in the 
district (June 2nd—24th), Phalodhi district (July lOth—Sep- 
tember Ist). From all the above-mentioned places, impres- 
sions of inscriptions were brought and bardic manuscripts bor- 
rowed. The last two months of September and October were 
spent by the travelling man solely in returning the manuv- 
scripts borrowed during the preceding eight months, except fora 
visit to Sitamau and Semalkher, in Malwa (October 19th— 
28th), the object of which was to collect information concern- 
ing the life and epoch of Khiriyé Jago, the author of the Vacani- 
ka, whose descendants live there. 

The places explored by myself in connection with the 
search for manuscripts and inscription, are the following :— 
Rani, Sadri and Ranakpur (January 7th—I1lth), Ghanghana 
and Jhanwar (January 30th), Phalodhi, Kolu, Jalora (February 
2ist—24th), Pali (March 29th—3lIst). Outside Marwar, I 
visited the following places, all in connection with the new ar- 
rangements which it became necessary to try to make after the 
Jodhpur disappointment :—Abu (April Sth—12th), Ajmer, 
Udaipur, Jaipur (May 30th—June 6th), Bikaner (November 
Sth—Llth). During the visit to Jaipur, manuscripts of bardic 
interest were also purchased. 

As a result of the search, a collection has been made of 
129 impressions of inscriptions, and 100 manuscripts, of which 16 
received, 16 purchased, and 68 copied in my office under my 
supervision. The manuscripts received and purchased are 
all original, except 7 which are modern copies, and they make 
a total of 32 manuscripts, which include not less than 60 
different works. The manuscripts copied in my office contain 
only one work each. The following is 4 list of all the 100 
manuscripts collected, in which # is used to mean ‘‘ Received,”’ 
P ** Purchased,‘*‘ and C ‘* Copied.’”’ 


MANUSCRIPTS RECEIVED. 
Ril: wens areat <t aa, ‘ » 
azae arafaxt = ara, > 
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fata erat eT ata, 
aafant cats taafaget Tt ARactata Gy, 
WEI area Tt atué . 

Size 11” x 7}. No. of leaves 72, of which many broken 
and crumbly. Unbound. Jaina. Fragmentary, all the works 
contained being incomplete. The last pages contain ordinary 
illustrations, in water-colours, sixteen in all. 

The first two works were written at Nagdéra, Samvat 1808: 
the fourth at Meraté, Samvat 1809. 

Presented by Pandit Panna Lala Bakalivala, Nagora the 
9th September, 1914. 


R. 2:  aeRat et ara, 
azae eatery at ala, 
ame gare =} ara. 
- Size 8}”x5j}”. No. of leaves 72. Unbound. Jaina. 
The first work is incomplete owing to the first page being want- 
ie Written at Rayapura, in Samvat 1845. 


Presented by Pandit Rama Karna, Jodhpur, 24th Sep- 
tember, 1914. 


R. 3: a@ufaat<dts carfeestt Ht atacrata SF, 
* (extract), 
| ata fagt araarerstt <r, 
ty faretat <1 ara, 
Went arar. 


ws Size 64" x 84". No. of leaves 140. Unbound. Jaina. 
Marwari script. Most of the works comprehended under the 
general title of ex aay are Jaina. 
es Written between Samvat 1842 and 1890 at Vandra. 
Pare het _ Presented by Pandit Rama Karna, Jodhpur, 24th Septem- 
ii vee per, 1O16.. | 
rie 
Oe Beue tt a4. | 
“7 Neg oolscap. No. of leaves 6. Loose. 
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M lodern copy made at Kheravé Samvat'1969, The original 
was composed Samvat 1757, under rani Amara Sifigha ii of 
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R. 5: ‘wawadtat a oer aifear atatere <r afer, 
ATTRA Barua, 
uraifea ARETE] uafarst tt Ba atHte zt 
afeat, 
atarat wetazta <t aet, 
asa uxat sat fam x afan. 


Size 5" » 7". No. of leaves 30. Unbound. About a 
hundred years old. 

Presented by Cirana Sindhayaca Udé Raja, Jodhpur, 24th 
March, 1915. 


R.6: awa aru a ust waefarat << fefsar 
BRAas = ateaT, 
qusleal aaa Tay axar x1 afeat, 
mixa feat at Saiz atz duTH at afeat, 
Heme Alaar . 


Size 4)" x 61". No.of leaves 97. Leather-bound; some 
leaves detached. 

Written at Judhiyé between Samvat 1867 and 1874. The 
second work was written by the author himself. 

Presented by Cirana Sindhayaca Udé Raja, Jodhpur, 24th 
March, 1915. 


R.7: fans aatac 4 fastat fata . 


Foolscap. No. of leaves 7. Loose. 

Modern copy. 

Presented by the Jainicirya Dharma Vijaya Sari, April, 
1915. 


R.8: Stearat <t saua « afaa. 


Foolscap. No. of leaves 4. Loose. 

Modern copy. 

Presented by the Jainacarya Dharma Vijaya Suri, April, 
1915. 


R.9: weRafeuceraa wafanaaa . 


Foolscap. No. of leaves 8. Loose, 


Modern copy. 
Presented Ly the Jainacirya Dharma Vijaya’ Siri, April, 
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R.10: @daafafeatiarer svamcac . 


Foolscap. No. of leaves 10. Loose. 
Modern copy, made from a MS. written by Hetu Sagara 
at Kisanagadha, in Samvat 1717. 


Pe  bipene by the Jainicarya Dharma Vijaya Siri, April, 


Rll: Sete at atawaa aAtencrital GS aartta 


Foolscap-size. No. of leaves 12. Unbound. Caused to be 
compiled by N&thi Singha, thakura of Dudora, in Samvat 
1968, and presented by the same on June 4th, 1915. 


R.12: qeme afaar. 


Size 55 "* 9%". No. of leaves 95. Bound but uncovered. 
Some pages torn. Very bad writing. 

About a hundred years old. 

Presented by Carana Gadana Ladhi Rama of Dhanado 
(Vall), September, 1915. 


R13: w@eewaraat whearaata aa . 


Size 8” x 61". No. of leaves 13. Loose and fragmen- 
tary. 
Written in the year Samvat 1852. 

Presented by Carana Gadana Ladhai Rama of Dhinadd 
(Vali), September, 1915. 


R. 14: Ferm aefegsnt a afaa fefea aaartt c 
a fear, 


wens Rlaar . 


Size 8” x 6}°. No.ofleaves61. Loose and fragmentary. 
Originally forming one body with R. 13. 

About a hundred years old. 

Presented by Carana Gidana Laidhi Rima of Dhainado 
(Vali), September, 1915. 





> 
R15; wettest Sf eqw ore craera Tt afeat 
Size 6)" 10}". No. of leaves 14. Loose. Modern. 
_ Copied and presented by Cirana Lilasa Ganesa Dina of 
eanpan,.&. descendant of the author. Jodhpur, 2nd Novem- 
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R16: Wa arewer at tra vaefeagat < fafsar 
Sana ci afer, 
meme RfaaT. 


Size 6}° 4)". No. of leaves 82. Cloth-bound. 
The first pages were written at Bhadord by Sadhu Rama 
Narayana in Samvat 1912. 


Presented by Carana Baratha Kisora Dana, Jodhpur, 
November, 1915. 


MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED. 


Poi: Wene aia afau Se San Hee tra tt afar. 


Size 5} "=x 61". No. of leaves 94. Bound. 

Original MS., apparently all written by the very hand of 
the author, who lived in Godhavara under Maharéija Mana 
Singha of Jodhpur. ‘One of the poems, the Godhana Pacisi, 
is dated Samvat 1862 and was written at Ghanerava by the 
author himself. 

Purchased at Jodhpur, the 24th September, 1914. 


P.2: wSataearat Ht saga. 


“ Size 53°» 62". No. of leaves 4. Unbound, 

This MS. originally formed one body with the foregoing, 
but leaves being detached and subject different, it has been 
classed separately. 


P.3: «aat wate =f ara. 


Size 63” x 44". No. of leaves 50. Unbound. 
Purchased at Jodhpur, the 25th September, 1914. 


Poa: eaxvel cewa at a afes, wetcaa. 
Size 5” = 6)". No of leaves 94. Cloth-bound. 


- 


Written in vat 1879. : 
Purchased at Jaipur, the 29th September, ae 

P. 8: araategat . | ae eri, 
Size 5"x7". No. of leaves 38. Bound. “kao 


- Purchased Ria eae Sentemier 1914. “ee P 
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Size 564° 5)”. No. of leaves 126, of which the last 20 
added subsequently. Marwari script. Bound but uncovered. 
Purchased at Nagor, the 9th September, 1915. 


P.7: =amdaye afamaade . 
Size 4” x 91". No. of leaves 9- Unbound. Jaina. In- 


complete. 
Date of composition Samvat 1745. 
Purchased at Jaipur, the 30th September, 1914. 


P.8:  28€ Gene aia, 
Haig tr Hetero eT Ata 
Slat a AEs warafaget 7 atarat fafsar 
BRAUe Tt RET (incomplete), 
sraatifa at alae afa Sates BA (incomplete), 
zalaa Hen «OCfsafeeeat St STENTS 
wuarfsar et wet, 
gene Afar . o 
Size 134” x 10”. No. of leaves 165, of which about one 


half blank. Cloth—bound. Almost all in Devanagari, only a 


few pages in Marwari script. ° 
About a hundred years old, , 
Purchased at Jodhpur in November, 1914. 


P.9: saszra Gtat ct afar. 
Size 83” x 54". No. of leaves 26. Incomplete, owing 


: to the first pages being missing. Unbound. 
ia Written in Samvat 1799. | 
— Purchased at Jaipur, the 5th June, 1915. 
it Ber P10: ~ dele aual qacat faa. = 
‘ ‘ Size 44” x 93”. No. of leaves 16. Unbound. Jaina. 


x x _ Written i in Samvat 1919. 
> Eo fi. Purchased at Jaipur, the 5th June, 1915, 


og. nage, Poll: famarfearafes rqitaeea . 
: Se Size 43” x 10". No. of leaves 86, of which the first one 


<=, eee. Unbound. Jaina f 
ie Purchased at Jaipur, ‘the 5th June, 1915. 
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P. 12: x“mz ware tt ara. 


Size 9° x 53°. No. of leaves 6. Unbound. Jaina. 


Incomplete. 
Apparently about 150 years old. 
Purchased at Jaipur, the 5th June, 1915. 


P. 14: Wat & ara, 


Size 81" » 6". No.of leaves110. Bound, but uncovered. 
Jaina. Beautiful writing. 

Written in Samvat 1868. 

Purchased at Jaipur, the 5th June, LOL5. 


P.15: werm waafagem «xt afaa fefeat awa x 
ateat, : 
gene ata, 
. suqa afa foam a afear. 
Size 83” x 64°. No. of leaves 192, of which many 
blank. Bound, but uncovered. 
Written by Sevaga Riya Canda of Jodhpur between Sam- 


vat 1853 and 1854. 
Purchased at Jodhpur, the 12th September, 1915, 


P.16: @xauara afaar weattcm at wheat, 
aTHAIT Ala THE Lt WET, 


fuyTeaay . 3 P 
"Size 64 "x 8”. No.of leaves. ‘270. Bound. Jee et ee 
| Written by Sevaga Raya Canda of Jodhpur between r een Sam- Fg PTS lw 


vat 1852 and 1853. eel ars oe 
Purchased at Jodhpur, the 12th September, 1915. sh a eat a 
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QO. 3: @urass €t agiaett, 33 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1889, borrowed from the 
Jainicarya Dharma Vijaya Sari. 


O.4: Qaxadtal we werere tt WET, 12 leaves. 


From a MS. written by Sevaga Piraga at Ahamadabad in 
Samvat 1773, borrowed from Carana Sidi Riva Dana of Toka- 
rarasa. 


u C.5: earam art arwet tT wet, 46 leaves. 


From a MS. written by Bogasé Gatg& Rama_Paniuta at 
Saravari, in Samvat 1923, borrowed from Carana Asiyo Gumin 
Singha of Sonano. 


OC. 6: a AaTAATAI wdiafaaana, 10 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1743, borrowed from the 
Jainaicarya Dharma Vijaya Suri. 


C.7: Sanafirs erat xl ara, 6 leaves. 


From a MS. written by jati Moti Sagara at Dudovara tn 
Samvat 1766, borrowed from the Thakura of Lhasint (Mewur). 


C.8: atengqereaggmasttcre tafasaas, 35 leaves. 


From a MS. being the autographie original written by Dipa 
Vijaya himself in Samvat 1877, borrowed from the Jain&cirya 
Dharma Vijaya Suri. 


» 
. 


C.9: waare wate Xt THR, 7 leaves. 
From a MS. about 50 years old, borrowed from Carana 
Asiyaé Ganesa Dana of Jodhpur. 


C.10: Wtats <t wae, 2 leaves. 
From a MS. written by Pandit Jaana Vijaya at Sivapurt 


eres 1765, borrowed from the Jainacarya Dharma Vijaya 


C.1L: wage a crates con aeat ¢ area fear faa 
<t fana, 5 leaves. 


ae hae the MS, No. 11 (b-e) of Descriptive Catalogue, sect. i, 
pt. i, 
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O.12: stat areaat zt ata, 16 leaves, 


From a MS. written at Untélé in Samvat 1763, borrowed 
from the Jainaécarya Dharma Vijaya Sari. 


CO. 13: a@<s Awaetant tt afaat, 45 leaves. 


From a MS. of the Samvat-century 1700, borrowed from 
Cirana Sidi Ghana Syima of Hilori. 


CO. 14: @tanz aterm at <a, 11 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1775, borrowed from the 
Jainaicarya Dharma Vijaya Suri. 


GO. 15: Tat =earat “t afaat, 9 leaves. 
From the same MS. as ©. 13. 


C.16: 8Tz Hratat tt afaar, 6 leaves. 


From the same MS. as ©. 15. 


O.17: gras <r ee stem ate Hers a afear, 3 


leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1806, borrowed from Bhati 
Doélat Singha, Thakura of Olavi. 


O.18: Urgett 41 Set sues tt AEA, 11 leaves, 
From the same MS. 


C.19: aaa et faazt, 3 leaves. 


From the same MS. 


C. 20: Staarat &t vawa, 2 leaves. 


From the same MS. 


C. 21: aga atarere wcafage oc afaa Fert 
<I *feAT, 8 leaves. 
From the same MS. as C. 13. 


C. 22: swerere alat tt aafrat, 17 leaves. 
From the same MS. as 0. 17. 
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O. 23: ret qrarat &t wafaat, 25+9 leaves. 


From a MS, written in the first half of the Samvat-cen- 
tury 1700, borrowed from Cérana Adhd Sankara Dana of 
Pacetiyo. 


O. 24: ater qaraat et Afaal, 11 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


"C. 25: saret HBaziant at Blaat, 8 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


OC. 26: wast x ee Sten ate Fert cr wheat, 4 
leaves. 


From a MS. borrowed from Carana Asiyé Pibii Dina of 
Bhadiyavasa. 


CO. 27: wane Ware = ara, 28 leaves. 
From the same MS. as C. 17. 


CO. 28: Brat tarnzresl at Afaar, 14 leaves. 












“ah From the same MS. as C. 23. 
From a MS. borrowed from Baratha Narahara Dasa of 
Lolasa. 


7» 
C. 30: arat faaarnt ct what, 16 leaves. 
From the same MS. as C. 23. , 


0. 31: arate uotet pe 4 leaves, 


From a MS. written iy Biaaass, sy Sidi Hanit Dana in 

vat 1863, borrowed from Mirana Asiyd Sumera Dé&na of 
CNA ae ; 

| ae 
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C. 34: aqrm=pqerast, 4 leaves. 
From a MS. borrowed from Vyasa Mithaé Lala of Palit. 


C. 35: wernt ager oafepst <r aie arent = 
=feart, 8 leaves. 
From the same MS. as C. 32. 


C. 36: fega <t waz, 5 leaves. 
From a MS. borrowed from Carana Asiyo Pabu Dana of 
Bhiadiyiivasa. 


CO. 37: «Te Waele St Se Siar <1 afer, 


5 leaves. 





From a MS. written towards the end of the Sam vat-cen- 
tury 1600, borrowed from Mathena Jiva Raja of Phalodht. 


CO. 38: Raat aaa Agta, 4 leaves. 
From a MS. borrowed from the Jainacirya Dharma Vijaya 


Suri. 


C. 39: atat areatfs ft, 39 leaves. , 


From the MS. No. 15 (9) of Deeieee: Catalonns, sect. i, 
pt. i. 


G. 40: atagr weite atatait aa, 4 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1766, borrowed from Vyasa 
Mitha Lala of Pali. | 


C. 41: cra fears arafgar & aa, 8 leaves. 
From a MS. written at Balfidé by Pandit Guna Candra 


‘ab out Samvat 1814, res ‘caghas Carana J ogajt of Seba tent 
riyo. | a i Lh ed Re 


Cite * MB. bor towed vd from O&rap , on on 
La r la a ) Os a 


. e s Ca € 
; a Se | ee m xt nfo 1, 5 les aves. 
oS ‘ ame MS. as 0. 37: 
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C.44: star Ale tT FEI, > leaves. 


From the same MS. as (. 41 


C.45; faa sigel @cfagqert <1 sar agisam a1 
afer, 4 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1881, borrowed from Cara- 
na Bairatha Rudra Dana of Indokali. 


CG. 46: iat we arat, 4 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1863, borrowed from Carana 
Lalasa Mulo of Tolesara. 


C.47: aanafns area ft ara, 8 leaves. 


From a MS. written at Pali in Samvat 1810, borrowed 
from Candra Vijaya Suri of Pali. 


C. 48: gaaacre atat <t ava, 6 leaves. . 
From the same MS as ©. 41. 


©. 49: alate Tt THs, 3 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


C. 560: Wfan Sate tt ares wrat ct afear, 3 leaves. 
From the same MS. as CC, 46, 


C.51: ‘amafafeartae = ata, 7 leaves. 


From the same MS. as (. 41. 


O. 62: ATIVE <1 ctatet “at wa, 144 leaves. 

From the MS. No, 16 (first volume) of Deseriptive Cata- 
logue, sect. i, pt. 1. 

C. 563: saawera atat a aja, 4 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1775, borrowed from Can- 
dra Vijaya Stiri of Palt. 


O. 54: situge a aetet A deat com wae a 


; ATT Kaafey ats, 9 leaves. 


ie Sebhirs the MS, No. 14 of Descriptive Catalogue, sect. i, 
p # Be 


. is a 
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OC. 55: fanaa at faatat, 3 leaves. 


From a MS. about 100 years old, borrowed from Candra 
Vijaya Siri of Pali, 


C. 56: FT ASTETMT sarafagent <1 a= Arearstt Xt 
afeat, 4 leaves. 


From a MS. about 150-200 years old, borrowed from Cara- 
na Sidi Rama Pratapa of Bhadord. 


C. 57: ate AlAs LF HewWe Ata, 9 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


CO. 58: WRU BNIt qlaerestt ct ate Arearsit = 
afeat, 3 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


0.59: arr aes cafeyat xt ate arersat x 
afear, 5 leaves. 
From the same MS. 


C. 60: arcu ane tists eHgGe xaat xt war, 5 


a From the ae No. 15 (hk) of Descriptive Catalogue, Sect. i, 
i. 
O.61: Sanera Gtat et aafaar amge feacre | 
=t HET, 13 leaves. 


From a MS. written in Samvat 1918, borrowed from Cara- 
na Vanasiira Maha Dana of Jodhpur. 
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C. 64: Stat areamt =f ata, 28 leaves. 


From the same MS. as C. 62. 
C. 65: wanfag aere ft ara, 9 leaves. 


From a MS. written at BaritiyS by Céna Rama about 
Samvat 1855, borrowed from Carana Siraja Dana of Khina- 


vari. 

C. 66: uzafa dat sates Ba, 19 leaves. 

From a MS. 50-100 years old, borrowed from the Jaina- 
cirya Dharma Vijaya Siri. 

OC. 67: Wa usts trda Vt Gea =, 4 leaves. 

From the same MS. as C. 56. 


C.68: Wu «a castst WH ea aX & AEE 


afsafagat ale, 65 leaves. 


From the MS. No. 11 (c) of Deseriptive Catalogue, sect. 1, 
pt. i, 











APPENDIX. 
1. THE ¢ AND o SOUNDS IN MARWARI. 


It is no exaggeration to say that in the Prakrta, Apa- 
bhramésa, Old Bhasa and Modern Bhis&i languages, one of the 
most characteristic phonetical features is always found in the 
form taken by the two vowels ¢ and o, and their diphthongal 
and compound representatives at, aw and ai, aii. In fact, the 
ss passing of ai and au into e and 9, or ai and aii, is one of the 

ghief characteristics distinguishing the Prakrta and Apabhram- 


Fo ; ee , the contraction of ai and aii into e and o isthe most 







four different stages in the 
-Aryan Vernaculars, namely 
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Before proceeding, I must correct a mistake into which I 
have incurred in my ‘*‘ Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western 
Rajasthan!, with special reference to Apabhramsa and to Guja- 
rati and Maravéri.'’’ Iam hardly responsible for it, as when 
I wrote the ‘* Notes,’’ | had never been in [India and for all 
information concerning pronunciation in Gujarati and Mara- 
vari, had completely to rely on the accounts given by others, 
which I afterwards found to be incorrect. In the first chapter 
of the aforesaid ‘‘ Notes,’’ I had stated that the ai and aii of 
Old Western Rajasthini become ¢, 6 in Modern Gujarati and 
ai, aw in Modern Maravari. This is inaccurate. In both 
Modern Gujarati and Miravari, the ai, ai of Old Western Raja- 
sthant become é and 6, 

What I mean by é and o is a wide sound of the e and o 
vowels, approximately, not exactly, corresponding to the wide 
sound of a in the English word ‘‘ hat,’’ and o in ‘‘ odd.’” The 
difference is mainly in the quantity, the Maravari vowels ¢ and 6 
being more prolonged in pronunciation than the corresponding 
vowels in the two English words quoted above. It is therefore, 
originally, a long wide sound, In contradistinction to it, Mara- 
vari possesses also a narrow sound of the same vowels e and o, 
which I will mark by an acute accent, thus ¢,6. This sound 
corresponds to the sound of a in *‘ care’’ and o in ** old,’* and 
can be quantitatively both long and short—the latter case is 
very rare,—whereas the wide sound can be only long. Now, in 
Maravari—and so in Gujaraiti—the distinction between the 
wide and narrow sound of e and o is of primary importance. 
There are many words, which are identical in form and 
differ only in that one contains a wide e or o and the other 
a narrow one. It is strange that no Gujarati grammarian has 
ever realized that the real difference between the two sounds of 
e and o in Gujarati is not one of quantity, but one of quality. 
The case here is very analogous to that of French and Italian, 
where we also find two sounds of e and 0, one narrow and the 
other wide. 

In Modern Gujarati there is nothing to distinguish the two 
different sounds of e and o in the writing. Both are repre- 
sented by a single matra, thus: * stays for both ké and ké, and 
a1 for both ké and ké, In Old Maravarl manuscripts, though the 
distinction is by no means generally observed, there is a ten- 
dency to represent the wide sound by two mairas and the narrow 
by a single ma@tra. Thus: ke =%, ké=%, koma, kib=a@y. This 
tendency is evidently based on an orthographical tradition, and 
the history of the language shows that the Mar avari spelling is 
the correct one. | " 
From an etymological study of all words which contain 
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& wide or narrow e or o, the general law can be deducted that 
all Maravari és and os are derived from Apabhramésa and Old 
Western Rijasthini ai and afi; whilst all é and 6s are derived 
from Apabhratnsa and Old Western Rajasthani ¢« and o. Thus 
Mar. &< O.W. Raj., Ap. wt; Mar. @< O.W. Raj., Ap. z,-: 

Mar. wt< O.W. Raj., Ap. wa; Mar. @t< O.W. Raj., Ap. #. 


A few examples will illustrate the law better : 


Mar. ¥ ‘“‘is*’ < O.W. Raj. ec < Ap. wert < Skt. ee fa, 

Mar. are “‘ over’? < O.W. Raj. arax< Ap. nace Skt. 
Hah, 

Mar. waa *' sovereign ’’ < O.W. Raj. aaat< Ap. wart < 
Skt.* qaufa, 

Mar. wav ‘‘ seated *’ < O.W. R&j. agay <\Ap. gatgs < Skt. 
Sufaam:, 

Mar. drat “‘ grandson ** < O.W, R&j. drre< Ap. drs < 
Skt. qt, 

Mar wre@ ‘‘ conceals’’ < O.W. Raj. quwat< Ap. “wear 
< Skt. qaaqfa, 

Mar. zilz ‘‘runs’’ < O.W. Raj. 9e¢, 

Mar. #tet ‘‘ slow *’ < O.W. Raj. a#ega< Ap. ayey< Skt. 


wzSs:, 
Mar. #rcgt ‘‘ jujube "’< O.W. Raj., Ap. atcgt < Skt. wex- 
fear, 
be Mar. #< “peacock ’’?< O.W. Raj., Ap. a#it< Pkt. wer 
< Skt. wee, 


Mar. sre‘! othakurs! *? <O.W. Raj. arget < Ap. cece, 

Mar. #@ “‘ plantain '’< O.W. Raj. @fa< Ap. @et< Skt. 
scat, 

Mar. «az ‘‘ Riipade’’ < O.W. Raj. eq? <Skt. e924", 

Mir. farm “ who’’<,O.W. Raj. fargj< Ap. & @< Skt.* 
aH, 

_ +Mar. @z ‘‘ by the sons ’’ < O.W. Raj. #2 (< *#@a) < Ap. 
. farwfy. 

The distinction between é, 6 and ¢,6 is, therefore, a funda- 
mental one, and is accounted for by the existence of an etymo- 
logical law, the very same law which is the chief characteristic 
marking the*passing of the Old Western Rajasthani into Guja- 
rati and Miravari. Thus of the two sounds of ¢ and o, the 
arrow one seems to be as old as the Apabhramésa, whilst the 
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wide one has originated only in the interval between the Old 
Bhais&i and Modern Bha&saé period. The corollary that can be 
deducted from the above, with special regard to the Old Wes- 
tern Rajasthani, is that the é, o sound was unknown to this 
language, and consequently all es and os of the Old Western 
Rajasthani were pronounced as narrow. 

In my ‘* Notes ’’ above mentioned, I have held that the 
passing of the Old Western Rajasthani vocalic groups ai, at into 
é, 6 was effected simply through a process of contraction, 
that is through suppression of the hiatus, the intermediate step 
being the diphthongs ai, au. This was impugned by a distin- 
guished Gujaratischolar, N. B. Divatia, who proposed a different 
theory according to which ai, aii passed into é, 6 through an 
anti-samprasarana process, the intermediate forms being aya, 
ava!. The reasons for which I cannot agree with Mr. Divatia’s 
theory and still hold to my explanation are the following :— 

(1) There are no sure instances of any ai, aii of the Old 
Western Rajasthani having changed to aya, ava in any stage of 
the language. The three examples of this pretended change 
which are quoted by Mr. Divatia, viz. < 44t < 4EX, aye <aetat, 
and qzH#4e<e < Wrer<, constitute no proof, when one knows that 
Old Western RAjasthanl manuscripts often write ya for 1. 
Moreover, the two first examples are of a doubtful value, as 
they are fafsamas and the aya in them may be a corruption of 
Sanskrit, @ instead of a modification of Old Western Rajasthani 

There remains, therefore, only one example to sustain 
Mr. Divatia’s theory, and even that one is infirmed by the 
orthographical peculiarity mentioned above. 

(2) The change of ava to aii is one of the undoubted char- 
acteristics of the Old Western Rajasthani, in contrast with the 


Apabhramsa. Cfr.O. W. Raj. wsgt< Ap. sagt, O. W. Raj. 
asa < Ap. #au, O. W. Raj. wea < Ap. aagg, O. W. Rij. 
wees< Ap. wees, O. W. Raj. avag< Ap. wang, etc. Now, 
itis not admissible that a language, which has begun its existence 
by reducing every ava of the Apabhrama to ai, should have 
7 , in its later s 








of both Gujarati 
that when ai, au b 


a. os 
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which otherwise show a tendency to write ya, va for ¢, u— 
should only in this particular case make an exception and 
write ai, au instead of aya, ava. 


_ In connection with the general law formulated above, it 
is further to be noted that é¢, 6 are not the resultants of ai, ai 
only. Old Western Rajasthani aya and ahi can also contract 
into é, and so can aku into 6d. All examples of the first case 
are Sanskrit or Prakrta words. ‘Take the few illustrations fol- 
lowing: @ ‘‘ victory’ < ara, ww ‘‘ both’’ < gwa, # ‘elephant '’ 
< ay, ta ‘‘sky’’ < aga, daas “ golden’’ < stra, 4‘ fear’’ 
-< wa. wa “ wordly destruction '’ < 934, @ ac “ horse’’ < ewer, 
# aw‘ elephant’’ < #7#, Wa “mountain ’’< way. Here, in 
all probability, the passing of aya into é was effected through 
an intermediate step ai. The fact that in the manuscripts there 
seem to be no instances of any ai written for aya in similar 
cases, does in no way infirm the above explanation, but is 
easily accounted for by the remark that all words in which aya 
occurs, are fatsamas,' and therefore they continued to be 
written according to the traditional spelling. 

The passing of ahi to é was also effected through ai, / being 
thrown back before the foregoing syllable, according to the 
well-known metathetical tendency of the Old Western Raja- 
sthani (** Notes,"” §51). Thus Old Western Rajasthan! yeas 
passed into Gujarati and Miaravart wet through the inter- 
mediate form * yx. The same happened with regard to 
the ahi of Persian and Arabic words, and af¥< “ poison '" was 
turned into wt, and efex ‘‘city’’ (for wet) into s¥« 
hy, Other illustrations of this change are the two following: 
pets Mar. eee “‘ wave” < O. W. Raj. afefe, eefe, 
at ne! Mar. wyera ‘dresses *’ < O. W. Raj. wiwuse . 

Quite analogously to the above, ahu has passed into », 
through metathesis of 4 and consequent coming into hiatus of 
the two vowels. Examples are: 


Mar. ew “watch of the day’*< O. W. Raj. esc, 35%, 













_ 


_ a a¥<, : ; 

. = ; Mar. egtgt “ small’? < Oo. W. Raj. VWses. 
Mar. whe *‘ golden coin” < Ap. #8t, 4ST. 
ss Purning now to consider the é, 6 sounds, we find that 
these also are not the resultants of Old Western Rajasthani 
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e,aonly. Old Western Rajasthini +, @ are occasionally seen 
to pass into ¢, 6, and so are the vocalic groups ea, oa, both 
when in hiatus and when separated by yaésruti or vasruli. As 
illustrations of the former case | may quote Miiravari ww, 


which is from Old Western Rajasthani aet, the conjunctive 
participle of ware generally used in the function of a conjunc- 


tion, Dingala w¢e< from Old Western Rajasthint water, and 
Mi&raviri—Gujariti wre from fatsama uw. In connection with 


this change of +, @ into ¢, 6, it is, however, to be remarked 
that it is not a peculiarity of Maravart and Gujariti, but in- 
stances of a confusion between these four vowels are not un- 
common in Old Western Rajasthani and Apabhraméa as well. 
(Cfr. ‘* Notes,’’ § 7 (2).) Illustrations of ea, oa passing into 
¢, 0 are :-— 


Mar. #u ‘‘ to give’ < O.W. Raj. te or #aq, 

Ding. zag ** Duryodhana *’ < 0. W. Raj. Farea or saya, 
Mar. waste * Mandora *’ < O.W. Raj. eager or nuglaz, 
Mar, ara? ‘* Malade’’ < O.W. R&j areea. 


The last example is an irregularity, inasmuch as the va in 
~~ is not a vasrutt, but consonantal ys and vs are often treat- 
ed as yaérutis and vasrutis even in Old Western Rajasthani. 
There remain still a few observations to be made in regard 
to the pronunciation of the é, 0 vowels. They are not always 
pronounced in the same way. This had been already remarked 
by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, 
pt. ii, p. 4, and by Mr. Divatia in his paper cited above. The 
fact is that both Miaravarl and Gujarat! show a tendency to pro- 
nounce ¢ and 6 less wide when they are final in a word, than 
when they are medial. Here by final I comprehend also an é 
or © forming part of the penultimate syllable of a plurisylable 


word ending ina quiescenta. Thus the din #at** son "” is never 
pronounced as wide as the 6 in atx ‘‘ mirror,’’ nor are the és in 
ara %‘‘is sleeping’’ and area ‘* distinguished soldier ’’ pro- 
nounced as wide as the é in gt“ ‘‘near.’’ Nay, and in some 
canes final é and 6 are actually heard as narrow, as for instance — 

n aterec, which oe ase ae 18 etter wae is always — fre 
Pronounced as ana 6 in 27 ri 


& we a 
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the modern system of spelling, whilst M&ravirl sometimes 
writes @, WI, and sometimes @, Wt. Etymology teaches us 
that in both the afore-mentioned languages we should write 
a, aI to represent the wide sound ¢, 0, and 4“, w) to represent 
the narrow sound ¢, 6. Some Gujariti grammarians have 
devised some awkward marks to distinguish ¢, 6 from ¢, 6, and 
their attempts to introduce them into general use and make 
them popular, have failed. Let them resort again to the old 


spelling @, 4, which is not only the simplest, but also the only 
correct one. 


2 ‘Tne Sone or JaSAVANTA SONIGARO. 


The following song belongs to the class of commemorative 
songs, which in the bardic literature of Rajputana are num- 
bered by thousands and are generally found collected in 
manuscripts under the general title of phutakara gita, or ** mis- 
cellaneous songs.’’ As the title implies, their subject may he 
a multiform one, and it may vary from a feat of gallantry to 
the grant of a village, and their character may also vary from 
eulogistical to satirical. A good many, not to say most, of these 

“ songs are anonymous, and have been handed down by tradi- 
tion, the names of their authors having been lost. They are 
almost exclusively a production of the Caranas, the high-class’ 
bards of the Rajputs, and most of them possess both a liter- 
ary and historical interest. 

The song of Jasavanta Sonigardé, which is viven below, is 
ene of those which commemorate a feat of bravery. Jasa- 
vanta, according to the explanatory note contained in MS. G, 

al house at Bhatanéra, the modern 
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here. Mahideva explains that the head is that of the wife of 
Jasavanta, who unlike all other warriors, has given him two 
heads at one time. Parvati gets frightened: God forbid that 
my husband does the same to me!, but Mahideva dispels her 
fears by the assurance, which sounds like a reproach, that he 
does not take the heads of cowards. 

I have tried to identify the hero who forms the sabject of 
the song, and ascertain his epoch, and have succeeded to an 
appreciable extent. The manuscripts, from which I have 
derived the Dingala text, do not supply any information con- 
cerning Jasavanta, except G, which has a few introductory 
lines, where it is stated that Jasavanta had married a Bhatt 
girl from Bhatanéra and was in this city when it was assailed 
by the Muhammadans, and on this occasion he fell in the fray 
in the manner related above. Much more precise information is 
supplied by the Khya@ta of Mthandéta Néna St. Here we can 
not only identify the personality of Jasavanta, but also trace 
his pedigree to Kirtipila, the founder of the Sonigara branch of 
the Cahamana tribe, to which he belonged. As the genealogi- 
eal tree of the Sonigards, as faras Ra ira, who is mentioned 
in an inscription dated Samvat 1443 has been given by D. A. 
Bhandarkar in his paper ‘‘ The Chahamanas of Marwar’’', I 
need report here only the portion of the genealogy which goes 
from Vanavira to Jasavanta :— 


(1) Vanavira (Samvat 1394). > 3) 
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Of the two Jasavantas, with whom the above genealogy 
terminates, it is with the son of Sifgha that our hero is to be 
identified. According to MGhandta Néna SI, he was a vassal of 
Rathora Dalapata Raya Singhdta, and owned a fief in Bhatan- 
éra. Dalapata, aa we know, succeeded his father Raya Sifgha 
an the throne of Bikaner in Samvat 1668, and continued to rule 
tall Samvat 1670, when he was dispossessed by bis brother Stra « 
Singha. Whether it was during Dalapata’s reign that the battle, 
in which Jasavanta lost his life, took place, or whether it was 
afterwards, we do not know, but certain it is that the event 
took place about Samvat 1670 or shortly afterwards. If we 
are allowed to make a conjecture, it is not unlikely that, when 
Sira Singha marched against Dalapata with his own forces 
engrossed by an auxiliary army of imperials, Bhatanéra sided 
with Dalapata, and had te be reduced by the imperials, in con- 
sequence. If the conjecture is correct, the event commemo- 
reted by our song happened in the year Samvat 1670 or 1671 
at the latest (1614-15 a.p.), 

The date thus conjecturally arrived at, coincides with the 
period in which the author of the song lived. The name of 

: the Poet is given only in one of the five manuscripts examined 
’ by me, namely B&B, and it is ThakuraSi Colivata. Though 
the caste, to which this Thakura Si belonged, is in no way spect- 
fied, yet from his patronymic, we have no difficulty in identi- 
fying him as a son of Colo, a famous Gadana Carana who lived 
at Bikaner during the reign of Dalapata Sitgha and his succes- 
sor Stra Sifgha, and was rewarded by the latter with a lakha- 
pasava in Samvat 1672.' The song must have been composed 
2 by Th&kura Si soon after the fall of Bhatanéra or, at the most, 
a few years after it. 

For the edition of the text, which is given below, [ have 

, utilized the five manuscripts following :-— 
ti  B: A MS. of Phutakara gita, in the Darbar Library of 
_-—~—s«s&Bikaner (No. 5 of the Bardic Collection). Written in Samvat 
1799 (see p. 2215.) Our song is given p. 146, and contains 










Ser to the Kaviraja Carana Asiyd Ganesa Dana of Jodhpur. 

~ MS ed in Descriptive Catalogue, Sect. i, pt. i, 
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nian, d is given p. 101, and it contains only six and a half stanzas 
in the following order: 6, 7, Ss, 9,1, 2.3. 

P: AMS. of Phutakara gta belonging to Cirana Asiyé 
Pabt Dana of Bhidiydvasa. Also about 100 years old. The 
song, which is given p. 12a, contains only the four stanzas 
following : 1,2, 4 5, | 

#&: AMS. containing the poems of SidG Malo and other 
miscellaneous songs, belonging to Cara na Sadi Réma Pratipa 
of Bhadordé. About 200 years old. The song is given pp. 1076 
pee and it contains only the five stanzas following: 1, 2, 3, 

, 5. 

In the text, which is given below, I have restored to 
their original form all the words which I have found to have 
been modernized in the MSS. The song was composed three 
hundred years ago, and it was, of course, composed in an 
archaic form of Dingala, not in the Dingala of the present day. 


Therefore, I have corrected as into tif, aw into efx, sive into 
siufe, aTax into exc etc. This will not be approved by the 


Caranas and scholars in Rajputana, but I could not allow my - 
self to deviate from the most elementary canon in philology, 
according to which any literary work that is to be edited, 
should be presented in the same form in which it was originally 
composed by its author. 


~ (a) Text : 
qn ue uae wi qs waar 
cif are cwal fea afa| 
arm @ ei faa stat 
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Hat atfanet aa am afa 

ate aat are fafa | 

HEL RAT 4 a SS ae ae 
aet etuat am uxfm 1p ¢ 1 


(6) Translation 


1. ‘*‘Innumerable ages have lapsed away under my eyes, 
while IT was staying by your side night and day, (but) this is a 
new sort of thing you have to-day inserted into your garland, of 
Juniideva. | 

2. (The heads which you) got in all the different battles, 
I have seen them all, I think. (But this) head of a woman, 
© (my) beloved, where did you get (it) ? Tell (me) the truth.’’ 

3. ‘** In the midst of a battle I have picked up (these two) 
heads,—thus sayeth the Lord to Gaurl,—(and) you also know 
that (1) got (them by) going (to a field of battle). How can 
you think that I would ever omit to take (them) ? 

4. I used to get many heads even before,—sayeth the 
Lord,—(but) hear o my wife: another donor like the son of 
Singha I never met in the world. 

© His own (head and that) of his wife the hero offered 
(to me), whilst the weight (of the hostile army) was falling on 
Bhatanéra. Both the heads Jasiyé Sonigaré gave to me, (he) 
the great donor. | 

6. The head of (his) wife was shining at (his) neck, whilst 
the weight of the (enemy) swords was penetrating into the 
stronghold.’’—At seeing (this), the wife of Hara began to trem- 
ble: ‘* God forbid that (my) Hara (also) gets into a similar 
desire! ’"’ 

7. After tying the head of (his) wife to (his own) neck, the 
grandson of Dhira fought showing (the bravery of his) arm. At 
seeing this Parvati was frightened: ‘‘ God forbil that Kapali 
(also) does so! ’”’ . | | ee 

8. After adjust to his neck his wife’s head, (like) a 
garland (as it were), that (gallant) chief, the son of Sitgha, 
fought. At seeing which, the wife of Sankara got alarmed : 
“ God forbid that Sankara takes my headt’’! | 
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9. ‘**' The Sonigaro and (his) faithful (wife) have died with 
great valour, and they have displayed a great determination. 
I do not take the heads of cowards!'’—(Thus) spaketh San- 
kara, and (Parvati), the wife of the terrible god, ceased to fear. 


3. Tse History oF PHALODHI AND THE LOCAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


The oldest document in connection with the history of 
Phalodhi, that seems to be extant, is an inscription in the 
temple of Kalyina Riya, bearing the date Vikrama Samvat 
1236 (=1180-1 a.p.). From this inscription it appears that the 
old name of the place was something like Vijayapura or Ajaya- 
pura—the reading is doubtful—, and that, at the time men- 
tioned above, this city formed part of the territory of Vikra- 
mapura (Bikampur), and was under the rule of rana Katia, a 
Pavara feudatory of maharaja Prithi Rija, the Caham&na ruler 
of Ajmer. This is in accordance with the tradition contained 
in the Jodhpur MS, 12,' where it is stated that the old name of 
the place was Vijayanagari and that it was in the hands of the 
Pivairas. The same WS. 12 mentions an inscription dated 
Samvat 1145 and referring to raja Hatha Deva Pivara. as 
existing in the temple of Kalyana Riya, but here, apparently, 
there is a mistake in the reading, and it is the aforesaid in- 
scription that is meant by it. In the text of the inscription, 
rand Katia is described as a son of the maiasamanta PaAlhana, 
a Piivira of the Kaundinyasagotra. This Palhana is in all 
probability the same as Palhana Si, the son of Sikhalé Cho- 
hala, the founder of the Riinecaé branch of the Paivaras. Ac- 
cording to Miihandta NénaSi, Udaga, the son of Bhoho, a 
sy aa of Chohala, was also one of the samantas of king Prith! 

aja. 
es The afore-mentioned inscription is possibly responsible tor 
‘the origin of a legend rg to king Prithi R&ja, which is 
contained in a manuscript in the Darbar Library of Bikaner. 


‘The MS. dates as far back as the end of the Samvat-Century 







(1600, and is described in the Deseriptive Catalogue, Sect. |, 
3 No. 2. The legend is found on pp. 37a-b of the Ms. 
‘Tt says that there was a Dahiyani maid, her name Ajiy4 De, 
who was being taken to Ajmer to be married to king Prithi 

ija. On the way, the Dahiy&s who escorted her, stopped in 
‘some part of the Jagali-country, and there Ajiy’ De caused 
fe : ghold to made, which, after her own name, she 

called Ajiyapura. In the course of time, Prithi Raja came to 
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Ajiyaipura to hunt, and there he found Ajiyé De, whom he took 
with him to Ajmer. Afterwards the Dahiyds lost J&igalii to 
the Sikhalis. The legend most probably originated from the 
above-mentioned inscription, in which there is a mention of 
king Prithi Deva and also of a city, the name of which can be 
read as [ért] Ajayapura. The statement that the Sikhalas were 
in possession of the country is, evidently, correct. 

_ When the place changed its old name of Vijayapura, or 
Ajayapura, into that of Phalodhi, we do not know. According 
to MS, 12, Vijayanagari was successively depopulated by 
famines and incursions of Muhammadans, till lastly it became 
completely deserted when the Pivaras lost their domain of 
Baharamera. It was on the ruins of Vijayanagari that the 
new city of Phalodhi was founded by rava Nard. How far the 
above account is correct, it is difficult to say. Certain it is 
that the name of Phalodhi brings us back to a much earlier 
time than that of rava Nard. MS. 12 gives an explanation of 
the name of Phalodhi, which is grossly artificial. Phalodhi, 
as also proved by the inscriptions, is a derivation of Phalavar- 
dhika, and there can be no doubt that the place had come to 
be called so long before rava Naro settled there. 

All the Jodhpur Chronicles agree in tracing the Rathora 
colonization of Phalodhi back to the time of rava Sujo, who 
was born in Samvat 1496 and succeeded to his brother Satala 


——~ on the throne of Jodhpur from Samvat 1546 to 1572.' The 


task of colonizing the place fell to Nard, the younger of the 
two sons Sojé had had from his Bhatiyani wife Likhamt, alias 
Sairanga De. According to the most popular account, it was 
after a serious quarrel Naré had with Udo, one of his step- 
brothers, that Sajé resolved to send the former away, and 
gave him Phalodhi, where he established himself. Whatever 
amount of truth there may be in this statement, and there 
seem to be no reasons for suspecting it, we certainly need not 
resort’ to an incident of that kind to find an explanation for 
Naro’s emigration. That was a period when the enormous 
growth of the progeny of Sihdé, coupled with their increasing 
power and ambition of conquest, made it imperative for any 
prince of some enterprise who could not sit on the throne of 
his father, to find out a domain for himself in some uncon- 
quered part of the country. This fact is evidently implied in 
another version—the one contained in MS. 12—, according to 
which Sajo sent Nard towards the West to inhabit some de- 
populated land. Nard went and discovered the vestiges of the 
old. Vijayanagari and the bed of the river, and decided to settle 
there. ‘The place was deserted, but for a small spot, 400 feet 
from the modern fort, on the way to Khiofida, which was 





i Some chronicles give slightly different dates. 
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named Phulidhi ro vasa from Phulidht, a Pallivila brihmani 
who had come to live there. It is after the name of thia brah- 
mani that Naro called the new city Phalodhi. IT have already 
dealt with the value of this explanation. MWS. 12 proceeds to 
describe how the new city was inhabited. It was Naré’s good 
luck that just in those days a certain Sidhu Kalo. formerly 
an inhabitant of Asanikota in the territory of Jesalmer. owing 
to a difference he had with the ravala, left his country and 
emigrated eastwards with a train of 140 cars and a great num- 
bers of followers. When he halted at Phalodhi, Naro entreated 
him to remain there, and he eventually accepted and popu- 
lated the new city. 

The chronicles give no date for Narés settlement at Phalo- 
dhi. But from the inscription found under the porch of the 
innermost gate of the fort, which is dated Samvat 1532 (see 
inser, No. 2, below), we can conclude that it took place some 
time before this date. From the same inscription it also ap- 
pears that the inmost enclosure of the fort was not erected by 
rava Hamira, as is generally believed, but by Nard himself. 
The tradition says that Naré was not satisfied with the posses- 
sion of Phalodhi, a city deficient in water and gardens and 
situated in the midst of an arid desert, and looked with covet - 
ous eyes to the neighbouring Pohakarana, ready to avail him- 
self of the first opportunity for occupying it. Meanwhile, rava 
Satala had been killed at Kosind—it was the year Samvat 1546 
—and as he had no sons, his brother Sijo, the father of Nard, 
had succeeded him on the throne of Jodhpur. Satala had 
founded Satalamera,’ some 5 miles from Pohakarana, and since 
during his lifetime he had adopted Naré as his son, it is prob- 
able that at his death, if not before, the latter added Satala- 
mera to his domain of Phalodhi. So he was knocking at the very 
door of Pohakarana. ‘This city was, at the time, in the hands 
of Rathora rdva Khivo, the son of Varajiga Durajana Silota. 
Naro had not long to wait for his opportunity. All accounts 
agree in showing that it was by surprise he was able to carry 
out his ambitious design. He had some spies at Pohakarana— 
Muhanota Néna Si says his chief instrument was his own piro- 
hita,—and when these one day reported to him that Khivé had 
gone to a feast at Ugarisa, he lost no time and at the head of 
his horsemen fell upon Pohakarana and occupied it. Accord- 
ing to the tradition, the fort of Pohakarana had no doors at 
the time. 

The conquest of Pohakarana brought no good luck to Nard. 
The di sed rava Khivé and his son Liké sought a refuge 
in the neighbourhood of Baharamera and Kotaré and from there 





Bae 1 According to the Bhi&ti chronicles, Saitalamera was founded by 
S&tala, the son of ravala Kehara, = 
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started making inroads and pillage in the country all around. 
On one occasion, they fell with a great force on Satalamera 
and carried away the kine that were grazing outside the city. 
Naro ran to the rescue, and overcame the raiders near Nadana- 
hai, but in the struggle that ensued, lost his life. His fol- 
lowers fled and locked themselves up in the fort of Pohaka- 
rana. Sujo made an expedition to vindicate the death of his son 
and, being unable to catch Khivé and Like, appeased his anger 
by sacking Biharamera, Kotard, Khari and Nilavo. Then 
ny gave Pohakarana and Phalodhi to Goyanda, the son of 
aN arc. 

It is stated that when Goyanda was installed on the seat 
of his father, he was still a boy, and Sijohad to place him under 
the tutelage of emirs or thanedars, who for four or five years 
never allowed him to take the field. In the meantime, Khivé 
died, whilst Likdé continued to raid and pillage the country 
aided by a large band of followers. One day Like ventured 
as far as the dehurd of Rama De, near Pohakarana ; Goyanda 
ran after him and overtook him at Kodhand, where a fight en- 
sued in which 140 Pohakaranas bit the dust. Liké himself 
was reduced to great straits and was fleeing pursued by Goy- 
anda, when he lost the garment that covered his loins. At the 
sight of his elderly relative fleeing half-naked, Goyanda was 
moved to a sense of pity and respect, and, says the chronicler, 
shouted to him to stop, that he would not kill him, and wrapped 
bim in his own garment. Then he took him to Satalamera 
and reconciled him and generously gave him half of his posses- 
sions, namely the territory of Bhuniyind with 30 villages, 
whilst he kept for himself Saiatalamera and Pohakarana, also 
with 30 villages. I need hardly point out that all this story is 
an absurd fiction. The obvious fact, which is contained in it, 
is that Luke, with his continuous incursions, was a cause of 
immense trouble and anxiety, and Goyanda had no other al- 
ternative left but give him some territory to set him at rest. 
It appears that Goyanda had chosen Satalamera for his capital. 
According to MS. 12, that was for Sitalamera a period of 
great prosperity, the city at the time numbering not less than 
500 houses of ma/ajanas. 

Then, continues the chronicler, Goyanda gave Phalodhi 
to his younger brother Hamira. It is clear enough that this 
second act of generosity on the part of rava Goyanda, is at 
least as absurd as the first. If there is some truth in the state- 
ment that Goyanda was a boy when Naré was killed, and that 
he was placed by SGjd under a tutelage, it is probable that 
Sajo himself arranged for Goyanda to inberit Pohakarana and 
Sitalamera, and for Hamira to inherit Phalodht. This suppo- 
sition is corroborated by the fact that Goyanda is never 
mentioned in connection with Phalodhi and there is absolutely — 
no evidence that he ever ruled there. On the contrary, there 
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are inscriptional documents showing that Hamira was ruling at 
Phalodhi at least as early as the year Samvat 1573. Another 
argument in favour of the above supposition, 18 in the tradition 
that Goyanda and Hamira had a difference between each other 
in connection with the boundaries dividing their respective 
territories. The question was settled by the interference of 
their grandmother Likham!, and it was agreed that the line of 
demarcation should run through the Thorakuntht ri magari, 
near Khari. 

Hamira is the ruler of Phalodhi who has left the most 
illustrious name in the local tradition. Though the foundation 
of the fort dates at least as far back as the time of Naro, yet 
the tradition is that it was built by ra@va Hamira.' MS. 12 
states that Hamira erected the kota in the year Samvat 1555— 
the date is probably incorrect—and the gates in the year Sam- 
vat 1573. The latter date is confirmed by the inscription No. 3 
(see below). Besides, Hamira is said to have digged inside 
the fort a well (kéhara), which in the course of time was filled 
up, and outside the fort a tank which after him was called Hami- 
rasara. Again, the most conspicuous building that to this day 
is extant inside the fort, is designated as ‘* the palace of Hamt- 
ra.’’ He also enlarged his territory, by taking from the Bhatis 
Kundala and Kiraro. 

’ T have not been able to ascertain any precise date for the 
death of Hamira, but from the indirect evidence supplied by 
the fragmentary inscription No. 4, which apparently refers to 
his successor, we can conclude that he must have died before 
the year Samvat 1589. He was succeeded by his son Rama 
(Singha). Of this rava the chronicles say very little, beyond 
the general statement that he was a man of great determina- 
tion. Hedigged the Ramasara tank to the west of the city, and 
the work was apparently completed in the year Samvat 1559. 
In the year Samvat 1600, Rama was with his contingent in the 
army, which rava Mala De of Jodhpur had brought against 


Ser Sah, who had invaded Marwar. On that occasion, Rama 
did not join in the onslaught which cost the life to Jéto, Kiipo 










O. 39 (see List of MSS. Copied, above) represents rdec 
tual founder of Phalodhi. . 
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With the death of Rama was lost the rava-ship, and the thakura- 
ship also fled away.’” ' 

Rima was succeeded by his brother Digara Si. It is diffi- 
cult to refrain from the suspicion that he was the ultimate 
author of the murder of Rama, and such a suspicion seems to 
be further confirmed by the fact that Jaga Hatha continued to 
occupy his high office under the new rava, But it must be 
observed that a superstitious populace is always only too ready 
to attribute to poison any sudden death that may occur from 
a natural cause ; and on this ground it would be unjust to 
throw on DigaraSi a blame which has no other foundation except 
on a mere rumour. However things may be, Digara Si, who 
eventually was not a man of such energy as his brother, could 
not enjoy long his power, nor save his domains from the astute 
cupidity of rava Mala De of Jodhpur, who was on his watch, 
ready to avail himself of the first opportunity for seizing Pha- 
lodhiand adding it to the fisc, as he had done with many other 
fiefs of Marwar., This time, the means employed by the rava 
of Jodhpur were even more unfair and unscrupulous than on 
other occasions. The legend is that he invited Digara Si to 
his quarters to take part in the Holi-sports, and then captured 
him unarmed and unsuspecting, after blinding him with an hand- 
ful of gulala. Then he fell with an army over Phalodhi, think- 
ing he would find it an easy prey, but Jaga Hatha Depivata 
had assembled his forces in the fort and prepared for a stub- 
born resistance. Rava Mala De had to lay a regular siege, and 
five months passed and yet there were no signs that the fort 
was going to capitulate. és 

During the siege, the rava of Pohakarana, Jéta Mala, who 
had succeeded his father Goyanda since the year Samvat 1582, 
knowing that the ambitious Mala De would not be satisfied 
with Phalodhi, but march next against Pohakarana and Sata- 
lamera, tried to create a diversion and possibly relieve the be- 
sieged fort, but was unsuccessful. He had married a daughter 
of the ravala of Jesalmer, and it is from this chief he obtained 
a contingent of Bhitis, under the command of ‘#uvara Hara 
Raja. With this contingent, engrossed by some other forces, 
ravata Bhivo, a subject of Jéta Mala, marched on Phalodhi, but 
on nearing Mala De’s camp, realized the difficulty of the task 
and resolved to withdraw after raiding the camels in.the neigh- 
bourhood. Mala De sent after him Jéso Bhéravadasota with a 
body of horsemen, and the raiders were overtaken and deci- 
mated. Ravata Bhivé was taken prisoner by Prithi Raja Jéta- 
vata. Rava Mala De at last succeeded in occupying Phalodht, 














i The text, as [ have reconstructed it from the very incorrect reading 
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but only with the help of Diigara Si who bartered his personal 
liberty with the sovereignty of the place. It is related that 
Diigara Si was taken under the ramparts of Phalodhi, and 
there shouted to brave Jaga Hatha to open the gates to Mala 
De. Jaga Hatha obeyed and Mala De entered the fort, which 
—says MS. 12—he kept for 15 years, till his iis death which oc- 
curred in Samvat1619. It would therefore seem that Phalo- 
dhi fell into (he hands of Mala De about the year Samvat 1604. 
Rava Mila De left two sons, by his Jh&li wife Saripa De : 
Candra Sena and Udé Singha. The former succeeded his 
father on the throne of Jodhpur, and the latter inherited Pha- 
lodhi. The facts in the long period of struggle and unrest that 
goes from the death of M&la De to the final’ establishment of 
Ude Singha as the only and undisputed ruler of Marwar, be- 
long more to the history of Jodhpur, generally, than that of 
Phalodhit. But Phalodht had a great part in the first period of 
| the struggle. It was from Phalodhi Udé Singha made on Ghi- 
ghani that bold raid, which was promptly and severely retali- 
ated by Candra Sena and would have cost Udé Singha his life, 
but for the devotion of Khici Hadé and the wisdom of the Raj- 
puts who did not allow Candra Sena to pursue and kill his own 
brother. In the year Samvat 1627 Udé Singha sustained ano- 
ther serious defeat at Kundala at the hands of Diigara Si, the 
Bhati ruler of Vikamapura. The cause of the contest was a 
caravan from Bikaner, which both Diigara Si and Udeé Singha 
wanted to make pass through their own cities, to have the 
benefit of exacting toll. The last-mentioned fact and the fact 
of the raid alluded to above, combine to show that Phalodhi 
was not in a prosperous condition when in the hands of Udé 
Singha. The defeat of Kundala eventually made those condi- 
tions worse, for, it is stated, Udé Singha was not able to take 
shelter in the fort of Phalodht, but had to retire and the BhAatis 
plundered the country. Four years afterwards Phalodbi fell 
into the hands of Bhakhara Si, a son of ra@vala Hara Raja, and 


Bc remained under him till the year Samvat 1635, when Akbar 
_ gave it to raja Raya Singha of Bikaner. 
Se D: The rule of the raja of Bikaner marks for Phalodhi a 


period of peace and prosperity. Raya Singha first sent to 
govern the city the Rathéra Kidhala Mala De Vanaviréta, and 
a later the Maihandta Karma Canda Siigavata, who brought to 
Phalodhi a number of new settlers from Bikaner. It seems 

t the outermost wall enclosure of the fort had its founda- 
s laid by raja Raya Siigha, whose name is recorded in the 
aioe of the inscriptions incised on the same wall (inscr. No. 5, 
: Bs ma avons: « Phalodht remained under Bikaner for near- 

or aoe a 0 ee an Jahangir assigned it to raja 
5) mm an allotment equivalent to the 
‘uae Singha deputed to govern 
ja—the hater ot Néna SI, the 
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famous chronicler—as Aakim, and the Cihamfina Sikhard as 
thanedar, But after two vears, Siiraja Singha asked the em- 
peror to resume the pargana of Phalodhi, probably because he 
did not find it sufficiently remunerative, whereupon the em- 
peror assigned it to raja Stra Singha Rayasinghota of Bikaner. 
What followed affords us a conspicuous example of the jealousy 
then existing between the Rathoras of Jodhpur and the Rathoras 
of Bikaner, in spite of their being kindred in blood and des- 
cendants from a common ancestor. Siira Singha had hardly 
arranged for a hakim, in the person of Miihandta Bhiga Canda 
Karmacandota, to go and take possession of Phalodhi, that 
Siraja Singha of Jodhpur, rather than see the place go to 
enlarge his rival’s territory, resolved to retain it, and imme- 
diately despatched to Phalodhi his eldest son kévara Gaja Sin- 
gha, with instructions for hakim Jé Mala not to consign the 
fort to anybody, as he had decided not to surrender his native 
place and was going to write to the emperor to have Phalodhi 
re-assigned to himself. This he did, and so Phalodhi was 
restored back to Siraja Singha. 

When Siraja Singha died, in the year Samvat 1676, Pha- 
lodhi did not pass to his successor Gaja Singha, but remained 
in the possession of Sabala Singha, a son Straja Singha had 
had from his Aheri wife, Sulatina De. Probably Sabala Singha 
had been assigned Phalodhi in fief by his father, some time 
before the latter’s death. During the rule of Sabala Singha, 
which seems to have been a very brief one, Phalodhi once fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadans, but was eventually re- 
covered. In the year Samvat 1680, or, according to WS. 12, 
1679, Phalodhi was added to the khalisa of Gaja Singha and 
except for a few temporary changes has ever since continued 
in the possession of the mafara@jas of Jodhpur. [In Samvat 
1863 it was for a second time added to the domains of Bikaner 

maharaja Siirata Singha, who retained it till Samvat 1865. 
The history of Phalodhi from the time of Gaja Singha to our 
days is too mixed with that of Jodhpur and unimportant to 
deserve any special notice. 

Let us now turn to the study of the most noteworthy in- 
scriptions which are extant at Phalodhiand serve to illustrate the 
concise historical sketch given above. They are the following :— 

Inscr. No. I: An inscription incised on the left pillar of 
the inner shrine in the temple of Kale BeyaS be tine cs 

Fi iti ing a space 0 gh o 
of 28 lines of writing covering a sp of corrupt Sidi 
and Bhasa, and the writing very incorrect ant i le at some 
points. The chief orthographical peculiarities of the inscrip- 
tion are: the representing of the virama by the djacritical sign 


, 


for u, and the writing of 3 for initial 4, and # for wand © 






‘The inscription is dated in the year (Vskrama- Samvat 
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dha, Wednesday, and refers to the reign of maharaja Prithiva 
Deva and the mandalesvara ra@na Katia. Then it records some 
privilege granted by the latter—who is further described as a 
Paivara of the Kaundinyasagotra and a son of Palhana—to the 
temple (7?) of LokeSvara at Vijaya(?) pura, in the territory of 
Vikramapura. The text of the record proper ends 1. 15, the 
last lines containing only bare names, apparently of witnesses. 
As already explained above, Prithiva Deva seems to be the same 
as Pritht Raja, the Cihamina king of Ajmer, and ra@na@ Katia, 
one of his feudatories. It also appears that the latter was 
ruling over Vikramapura (Bikampur), and that the old name 
of the place where the temple stands, was Vijayapura (7), and 
it was included in the territory of Vikramapura. It is, how- 
ever, to be remarked that there is some doubt in the reading 
of the word Vijayapura, the text actually having Viajayapura. 


Ll. se (?)) fafufastaaoarera p Hiatar a 
2. attafa aagqzt acarcayat aa: 1 Bqaa aet- 
8. <fu faxfaa: | arat cerwaiand | ea aifa afufer- 
4. gfaaat araq wai sua t a aalfa aa nat aqHat 
5. aa mar areata) Sag (red TeH Araceae %- 
6. fala ) Stawrrmstfafeatacey aa acai e—| 
7. Stassaqccrarmatsars (sic)! | famawe [ajarar- 
8. a afar] at(fenagt aarenatastataaeeresi- 
9. wares fosae tifeerosataafrana 
10. alqlemefags faaantsafed atfewaat|s) 
Ll. gareaqe Awredaureeagatray at |a- 
12. ataaraa vera] (0°) eradtaea axed sta fafa 
13. Afert (\°) saa era Wal AH araq Are q aTa- 
14. 4 (0°) (ele Ba Serg feena a [eta eRHia 
15, otheurta wrefa . ee eee 


} For Ty. 
* As the Sanskrit in the present as well as the following macriptions 






i Seey Corrupt, and in most jones #0 mixed with — Bh “ys rs is 
possible to make it agree h any grammatical stan , it has 
seomed desirable to give the cexk anh siete, and refrain from burden- 
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Inscr. No, 2: An inscription incised on the base of a pil- 
larin the porch of the third, or inmost, gateway of the fort, at - 
the left. It consists of 12 lines of writing and covers a space 
of 16)” high by 93° broad. Written in a corrupt mixture of 
Sanskrit and Bhis&. Letters very badly engraved and several 
of them utterly indecipherable. 

The inscription is dated in the year [Vikrama-] Samvat 
1532, the 2nd (?) day of the dark jorinight of Vaisakha, Monday, 
and refers to the reign of Nara Singha De, the son of the Rath- 
avara raya sri Strija Mala. Though a good part of the text is 
unintelligible, yet it is clear that the object of the inscription is 
to record that the erection of the gate in question was com- 
pleted on the date above given, and the fort was also contem- 
poraneously repaired. It would therefore seem that the fort had 
been built some years before Samvat 1532. Of the names given, . 
Nara Singha De is the entire name of Nard, and Stirija Mala” 
the entire name of Sujo, his father. Ra@thavara is evidently the 
same as /athdora. 


1. t—e | Saat use a- 
2. 1 & Fare afe = (?) ata- 
3. fea ciaae cra aT- 

4. » efes[a lrg az- 

D. t Haz creq wtf v- 


. aa 
6. 1 az aen(?)ae aT 
7. ) aS wrat aware 
8. y (@last) wfearea 
9. .H@)- AE-aT 
Ls Fates sees [oat 
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tioned gate—which was erected by maharaya Hamira, the son of 
maharaja Nara Singha of the Rastrakita family —were repaired 
in that year. Next follow the names: pirohita Divikara, 
Cihavina Selahatha Udha, Bhati Nib®, mantrisvara Gangi, and 
mantrisvara Deva, and also the name of the architect, Dhan- 
nika, son of Lakhs. Lastly, there comes a stanza on ‘the in- 
stability of fortune, the same’ stanza with which the inscrip- 
tion No. | begins. 


l. Se 9 Stara aq: aie Stfamaranadiadad 24°98 


; aq: 
" 2. aifacare awe to. fast quart afaatras 
. . afauarat fear 
3. © faeaatt eet agrminwat FuAen cecsT 
 eeTersstiaefea- 


4. we aersanite cat ater ehivadee atagees oa- 
gives Sanaten aa- 

5. Hadefala: eatvanama: wemraaiedte: arfea 
yaaa Sufsai: gafe- 

6. a fearae wear Seeeq Ser: uret star Aatee a: 
Hatpax Zar: afea: ears: 

7. Tat wa aaqmaqumefuma eau dama 3H Haq: 

| ante atam: » 3t 

8. aiurat a awtufa waaqartateayat aa: (\") Baza 
Bae ny ts awicut faefaa: great earaiaad (\*) 
ir pega 99: aay arty afufex: wazaat waty area wat: (\*) aaa fa 
wae: aa mar aqaat aal wat areifa (0"). 


jee _ Inscr. No.4: A very short and apparently fragmentary 
____ imseription, incised on a kirtistambha, in red sand-stone, erected 
on tk 2 brim of the Ranisara tank. “Tt comprises only 5 lines of 
Ban writing , covering cs specs ea by 10” broad. Written 
if | oc arr iF ‘1 Sa ne 
$ _ The record aply. cons a Vikrama-] Samvat 
1589, th oth d day NB the t bri 7! oe ‘oh of Bhadrava, sunday, 
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and a name, namely mahdraya Stirija Mala of the Rathavara 
family. No mention of the particular fact, which the srtrs- 
lambha was originally meant to record. An explanation, which 
easily suggests itself, is that the fact meant to be recorded is 
the digging of the tank, close to which the MArtistambha stands. 
In such a case, the inscription must be taken to be incomplete, 
and refer not to Siirija Mala,—who was dead since Samvat 
1572,—- but to some of his successors, probably Rama Singha, 
who, according to the local tradition, dug the Ramasara tank, 
to the west of the town. The name of Sirija Mala ought there- 
fore to be followed by that of Nara Singha, his son, and 
Hamira, Nara Singha’s son, and lastly Rama Singha, Hamira’s 
son. The strange is that no letters seem to have been erased 
at the end of the inscription, and therefore it must be assumed 
that the writing was left unfinished by the engraver himself. 


L. | Haq Quse ae! UTR- 
2. » av afe: « fea: =f ja- 
3. 9 are: t1aasaat: [a]- 
4. y Etera Stafe[s]- 

5. [y) ae 


Insor. No.5: An inscription incised on a stone on the 
outer wall of the fort, consisting of 7 lines of writing and cover- 
ing a space of 8)” high by 16” broad. Written in the usual 
corrupt mixture of Sanskrit and Bhasa. Letters very deeply 
engraved and consequently broken in some places. 

The inscription opens with the date [Vikrama-| Samvat 
1650, the 9th day of the bright fortnight of Asddha, Sunday, and 
refers to the reign of maharajadhiraja maharaja Raya Singha 
(of Bikaner], under whom the bhuraja, on which the inseription 
stands, was built. Last follow the names of khavasa Gopila, 
superintendent Singhavi Likhami Dasa, architect, etc. 


L. waa v¢uc aw eren(z}a[] alaale vara fat €- 

2. aare ufeart ye falarjaaa sfeat & <a 
3. va efafasra aerconface werent Sat 

4. aParefeest falrxho(er)) weala)falatane) a 
5. aw matfaar | e[e) ware ators | a(eyert(?)[—— Jar 
6. = () drat (S)a[at) feaatera HaLSeE AMI E- 
7. sure aifeadt | wear feras ater I. ‘a 
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Inscor. No. 6: An inscription in a bAiimigrha in the Jaina 
temple of Santinatha, in the Phalodhi town, carved on a marble 
slab in the wall. It consists of 9 lines of writing, covering al- 
together a space of 74” high by 15}” broad. Written in mixed 
Sanskrit and Bhasa&. Well preserved. 

The object of the inscription is to record that in the year 
[| Vikrama-] Samvat 1689, the 13th day of the bright jortnight of 
Margasira, Wednesday, during the victorious reign of mahara- 
jadhiraja maharaja Gaja Simha [of Jodhpur|, and his son 
maharajakumara Amara Simha, and while the Munandtra Jaya 
Mala was holding the office of mantrisvara, the temple of San- 
tinaitha was repaired by the common accord of the sangha. 
At the end, the names are given of the superintendent on the 
work, architects and stone-carver. 


1. » se » Shrarfuqat aa: § 0 Aaa wese aq HInfar- 
ale ¥- 

2. ANG | Batemifadt | quarat| awerrenfucmaeies 
3. Sse ageimagae aancfsent farses | 
qeata- 

4. ata | Babee ateraarerstt fasrmrarst, atau | 
ata mats ala- 

5. nt) ttaaefee (sic) fast stinifaargarme awta- 
 segre arfeat) e- 

6. ata 1 ale) situs) Hawt garsis va att awe 
Saifeal | eau 

7. aiaz eat wa wradial) eau are ae aiaet 
8S. a4 swat e[c] arme way Bewaweatne; ae 
| sraier fora aa fey} ag 
9. aH waq o  weTaae |= tee at Te 


_ Inscr. No.7: An inscription in the same bhiimigrha and 
the same temple as the foregoing, and also carved on the same 





material, Iteconsists of 10 lines of writing, covering a space of 
S}* high by 12)" broad. Written partly in corrupt Sanskrit and 
_ partly in ee Bhisai. Fairly preserved. 
Rew S soy 
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The inscription has the same object as the preceding one, 
and also bears the same date, (Vikrama-] Samvat 1689, and 
makes the same reference to maharajadhiraja Gaja Singha and 
his son, yuvaraja kitvara Amara Siigha. But it contains in 
addition the name of the then Tapigacchaniyaka, the acarya 
Vijaya Deva Suri, and those of the acarya Vijaya Singha Stiri, 
and the pandit Jita Vijaya Gani and his pupil Vinaya Vijaya 
Gani. It was as a result of Vinaya Vijaya Gani’s preaching, 
during a rainy season when he halted at Phalodht, that the 
sangha were persuaded to take upon themselves the expendi- 


ture involved by the repairs to the old temple of Santinatha. 
Next comes a short praise in recognition of the great pains — 
taken by the superintendent on the work; and lastly the name 
is given of the setha who sustained the expenses of the fes- 


tivity of the installation of the image of Santinatha in the 
newly rebuilt temple. 


lL. p Se ) Staxteqet ea we ciateqagvataa- 


2. um aerasr*|fealsa) startet cet | Tae 


gare 
3, Preacfatest a+ (ese aw aus wzt(?)e Wife 
| @aq(<t)- 
4. SE) Gra siifanafuingstat aaa ratte ufea =it- 
5. wtafananfa fora dfea sitfarafazanfa aeafu 
6. <(?) atavd cfe ae site ax Zeer at suas ee fH 
| witaifaara- 
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As regards orthography, it is interesting to note the use of a 
particular character—the same as is used in modern Marwari 
script—to distinguish ¥ from @ (line 7). 

The inscription opens with the date [Vikrama-] Samvat 
1696, the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of Asadha, Saturday, and 
refers to the reign of maharajadhiraja maharaja Jasavanta 
Singha [of Jodhpur]. It then records that in front of the tem- 
ple of Kalyana Riya, the Muhandtra Nayana Singha Jé Maléta, 
conjointly with all the mah@janas and vrahmanas of the town, 
had caused a theatre (rangamandapa) to be built. At the end 
come the names of the architects and superintendent. 


Ll. » Stararfuqae wa 1 daa weed 
2. aw qurz afe = fea foraarat 
O. AWMIa fete ict Btraaata- 
4. es! faxacey Stews unraree- 
a Bites © Sear ara S(e)aT 
qears saaaete taste Say 
7. 9 afe F cuedeg Herat eae HET 
8. 44 aaa He gt + wae Aat 
9. @aule Brie arer se Fat ob RAT 
10. @a sitet sucrers faa 
ll. AW qea 1 mi waa Tea. 


Inscr. No.9: An inscription incised on a stone on the 

outer wall of the fort, consisting of 10 lines, covering a space of 

123" high by 204" broad. Mixed Sanskrit and Bhaisa. Letters 

_ very deeply engraved and consequently broken in several 
places, especially in the first three lines and the fifth. J 

The inscription refers to the reign of maharajadhiraja 

maharaja Jasavanta Singha [of Jodhpur|, and maharaja kum- 


ara Prithi Sivigha, and next gives the date, [Vikrama-] Samvat 
171 5, the fifth day of the bright fortnight of Vaisakha, Tuesday. 
salt then records that the wall in question (Lola bhuraja) was 
- @aused to be built by the MuAandtra mantrifvara S@ma Karana 
 Jé Maléta and the Sahani Jaga Natha Khiyavata. At the end, 
es of fhe architects are given, as usual. 
os o_. ; — - — 
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- 0 Se 0 Stetara ve: p (taiwre aq) e [a-] 
2. fer Stawiersifelerstjre(icrs sitaledadast 
3. aererqar(e| =tholst leit (aaarja(?) (wala (oqy 
4. au Faraae yaeus yaaifas atuare wWie- 
5. safage[ael) qeara(ats) [=] pax) wince &- 

6. aate sivat aaara Wfarala [facrmas a — 

7. StH WE Reyes Ba |) @AyE ame <at- 

S. Ga) Se quar Hal ATat | WH waa p Heay- 

%. maea  faataad ar atam exaiat 
LO. 3 ates Ager. 


Inscr. No. 10: An inscription incised on the outer wall 
of the fort, comprising seven lines, and covering a space of 9}” 
high by 194" broad. Written completely in Rajasthani Bh&sa. 
Huge and deeply engraved characters. 

The inscription refers to the reign of the rajarajeisvara maha- 
raja Vijé Singha [of Jodhpur] and kavara Phat Singha, and 
records how the former defeated Jogi Dasa, who had rebelled to 
his authority and had locked himself upin the fort. The means 
through which Vijé Singha achieved success, is stated to have 
been a subterranean mine, whereby he was able to enter the 
fort and recapture it, while Jog! Disa was killed in the struggle. 
To commemorate the deceased (7), the Bhatl Mahu Dasa erected 
a raised platform (cétard) near the wall of the fort. Of this 
platform there seems to have remained no trace to this day. 
The date, which is given at the end, is [Vikrama-| Samvat 1809, 
the 1st day of the dark fortnight of Magha. 


lL. | @fea(?) Sttarsrearsteae areterat 2 tfa- 

2. [alffast aac ataafsar aa 

3. —& states zeae q aval Ea FT aT 

4. —aFt(?)at at at Saar <eare & Ts 

5. aa # ate ata sara A Aetat at- 

6. Wea wiA Bat Sp See TI AST Fz & SI- 
7. aay ut) AIscre werat ate (WI ete) to. 


Ixacr. No. 11: An inscription incised on the pedestal of 
a miurti of Sirya, the Sun-god, which is found in a small open 
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chamber within the enclosure of the temple of Kalyina Raya. 
It consists of only four lines of writing, covering a space 23° 
high by 16° broad. Written in corrupt Sanskrit. Fairly 
preserved. 

The inscription refers to the reign of ra@jardjesvara maha- 
yajadhiraja maharaja Bhiva Singha (of Jodhpur|, and then 
records that in the year [Vikrama-| Samvat 1852, corresponding 
to the Sika-year 1719, on the fifth day of the bright fortnight of 
Asadha, Sunday, the image of Siirya mentioned above was 
caused to be made by the MaheSvarl Bhavara Siha Dhanaripa 
Saripa Canda Kevala Ramaka. 


l. » Stag 4a: sfteiscae arerersifucrar arer- 
ararst Bithatafeaat Fa- 

2. aes: Haa tse qa WR 29.9 UatHAia feal wre 
afte y faut cfaarae 

3. HBaqiiars wasary ud: arrest (=itlucaiae=st wa 
Seat HAY SEUUS Ha- 

duorciaaa heads waifsar: fad waa fas[dje: sear[e—] 
ata arfear: 9 at i. 


4. JHANVARA-INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CAHAMANAS Gasa Srivaua 
| DEVA AND KeELHana Deva (V. S. 1219, 1227). 


The following two inscriptions were found in an old 
Vaisnava temple lving outside the village of Jh&vara, about 12 
miles to the west of.Jodhpur. The temple is fairly well pre 
served and stillin use. The two inscriptions are incised on the 
two frontal pillars of the inner shrine, one at each side. 

The first of the two inscriptions is in corrupt Sanskrit, and 
comprises 15 lines of writing covering a space of 11” high by 5” 
broad. The letters are partially filled with whitewash, but only 
few of them are illegible. As regards the language, it is interest- 
ing to note some peculiarities, wiz., the use of asit in the two 
phrases Mandavyapurasit (ll. 3-4) and (la]gamane asi (11. 11-12), 
and the words almika (ll. 6-7), a@bha@vya (ll. 7-8), ghanaka (1. 10), 
and [la]gamane (|. 11)._ Atmika seems to be an equivalent of 
Gtmakiya or Gtmiya. Abha@vya, gh@naka and lagamana have ali 
been found by D. R. Bhandarkar in inscriptions from Nadalai 
referring to the CAhamina Raya Pala, dated Samvat 1195, 1189 
and 1202 refpectively (see Bp. Ind., XI, pp. 36-7, 34-6, 42-3). 
The inscription opens with the date [Vikrama-) Samvat 
1219, Sra@vanavadi 1, and then, after mentioning the maharaja- 

t us ‘ “* 
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putra Gaja Singha Deva in connection with the city of Mandavya- 
pura, records that his general Solanki Ja[sadhavala], the son of 


Dhimodara, granted to the god Vasudeva a grant of 1 dramma. 


from the income of his generalship of Jhamara, evidently the 
old word for Jhaivara, the village where the inscription is found. 
Then follow other lines, the sense of which is not quite clear, 
but the object whereof is to record another grant, apparently 
of 1 kalasa of oil from the oil-mills, made by the same Jasa- 
dhavala for the lightening of a lamp in the temple. Both the 
grants were made in the presence of four representatives of the 
four padras of Mandavyapura (cfr. the second inscription). 

The most important information supplied by the inscrip- 
tion, is in the mention of Gaja Singha Deva as a ruler of 
Mandavyapura (Mandora). The name of Gaja Singha as a son 
of the Cahamana Alhana of Nadola, was already known from 
the Kiraid@-inscription of V. Samvat 1209 (Hp. Ind., XI, pp. 
43-6), where his sign-manual is given after those of his father 
Alhana and his brother Kelhana Deva. From this fact, D. R. 
Bhandarkar had concluded that Albana had apparently given 


a share in the administration of his kingdom to his first two 


sons, Kelhana and Gaja Singha (loc. cit., p. 71). Alhana’s 
third son was Kirti Pala, who, according to the Nadola-plates 
of V. Samvat 1218 (Zp. Ind., IX, p. 69), had been assigned by 
his father, with the approval of Kelhana, the territory round 
Nadalai. Our inscription integrates the above information, 
Gaja Singha had been assigned the territory of Mandora. 


1. Haq (aye Braa- 
2. afer wae AeE- 
3. wasttaafaaea ai- 

4. saaerata ale) aa(r)- 
5. faut ate[at] sra[aa)- 
6. [#) unatexaaa arait- 
7. mepacamnfaaen[at)- 
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La. [eu) wali} -et(?) faa- 


15. ara ges 9. 


The second inscription is also in corrupt Sanskrit, and 
contains 10 lines of writing, of which the first six cover a space 
of 44" high by 10}” broad, and the remaining four only a space 
of 2)" high by 5° broad. Much like in the first inscription, 
here too the letters are spoilt by whitewash, especially in the 
centre, where they are also worn out. Interesting words are: 
laddhita (1. 3) which, if I am not mistaken, seems to be used in 
the sense of tadiya, and la@ya (Il. 6-7), which is known from 
other inscriptions. 







po epure was Sodhala, a son of Kelhana (see Journ. As. Soe. 
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lL. wy eaq 222° Hieilgzafe ve feat alanala rjary 
(sic) watla}4- 
2. a4) Sis awe) facrsaezeaeat| aes loss fa |- 
ae se | 
afsayni AY (sic) Stalsage AETATaMIa|s |- 
ats BE a BA WIR aaaT Ay (sic) waTAaTe- 
aia caret Zasitare(a Plaearfa xletisfact (7) a- 
anaqatimea aia(/)ama_wata wea [#]” @ A- 
7. & wa ara [ged] 1 — — — at (?) 
8. — wafa — ———(?) areat- 
9. a) aq se | WaT BA) Tt a- 
10. @& [ala aat | 4] 0. 


5. EproraPpHICAL Recorps oF THE TWELFTH CENTURY A.D. 
at Pata (JoDHPUR). 


(The first part of this article, describing inscriptions found 
amongst the ruins of the Jain temple of Ghanghinaka, was 
published in the ‘‘ Specimen-pages *’ given in appendix to my 
‘* Scheme for the Bardie and Historical Survey of Rajputana.’’ 
See Journ. As. Soc. of Be., Vol. X, 1914, pp. 405-10}. 

The epigraphical records in the locality of the old Diigelava 
tank. are twelve sati-tablets, which bear inscriptions with 
dates ranging from V. Samvat 1215 to V.Samvat 1244. They 
are arranged in three lines, the first numbering seven inscrip- 
tions, the second one, and the third four. The third and sixth 
inscriptions in the first line, from the left, are illegible. The 
other ten are the following :— 


(1) 1. site daq yee Fararefe yt A 
2, aware sifa fafa uraretter ateert (1) 
3. ar srar wrfeta atfafa atatatea: 0. 
(2) Ll. wf @aq qrrs ar- 
2. fanafe i= da- 
astfa wat ut , 
4. a(tyae [ne 
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. 
5. ataua wat: y. 
6. @° faataan i. 
l, [sit ?) wag weee Tareas 2% 
aee(aj\qa aera ws(?)st ar(’)- 
aza an [aa{*] (0). 
ait ) dala] (reo are- 
afe 1.8 HWaGa 
Atal area faea(r)- 
aa cements aa(?)eaate (1). 
at | Haq .ee8 Hae afe v 
aa unenifa creat 4] ; 
8. atfear] amare Ftaiat 
4. Na: fp. ® 
l, @f Haq (282 areas « 
S a[m| wasenfa wala)- 

8. [a] Stetea yur Tat (sic) aT- 

‘. aa ataua afeara- . 
5. #4 aarfaa: o. s 
1. af daq R282 Gare afs 72 


rey 


he ieee 


w= 
4 . 
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(9) 1. (aif) daa .2ee uteafe ws atafer 
2. wmesifa dreants sauce 
3. Asue aad awea qea[ et ]a(0). 
(lO) 1. @aq@ waeé anrafe 2 a- 
2. at [alatere wiarefeat at- 
3. aet Statafea: | auifa at- 
4, at ([—--——]o. 


_ The value of the above inscriptions is chiefly an ethnogra- 
phical one, they having preserved to us some tribal names, con- 
cerning which there has been very scanty evidence to this day. 
Qut of the ten inscriptions, six refer to the Dharkata jati and 
its gotras the Pocasa (inser. 7, §, 9), the V acchasa (inser. 4, [4)), 
and the Dasara (inscr. 5): two to the Gharnghala jati (inscr. 
2, 6), one to the Bhici jati (inser. 1), and one to the Pratihara 
tribe of Rajputs (inser. 10). Jamaka (for Y@maka) in the 2nd 
and 6th inscriptions, is apparently the name of the cemetery 
on the brim of the Diigelava, where the deceased were burned 
and where the funeral stones are*now extant. The two last- 
mentioned inscriptions are engraved on govardhanas, whereas 
all the others are on ordinary stone tablets. Each inscription 
is surmounted by the figure of the deceased, sitting at the left, 
with his safi standing at the right, and a linga between the 
two. In the sculpture over the inscription No. 1, the satis are 
two. 


6. Past, a RATHORA HERO. 


One of the most popular heroes of Marwar, who has been 
elevated to the rank of a semi-god, is PabG Rathéra. From a 
the current tradition it appears that he was the son_of _Dha- 
dhala, and grandson of rava Asathina, the son_of rava Sihe. 
He lived at Kola, a village some 15 miles south of Phalodlht, 
though apparehtly he was not the ruler of the place, and was 
associa with a band of Thoris, a wild tribe of pillagers of 
the desert, who accompanied him in all his daring enterprises. 

killed in the noble attempt of rescuing 

bed by a Khici chief to some Ciranas 

igh’ _ ‘Therefore, he is worshipped as a p 

tector of the c and has little shrines devoted to him 

throughout the country, he most commonly repre ath 
on horseback and the seven dinaline — 


behind him, all in the arfowfrom their 
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and whilst singing they display before the eyes of their audi- 
tors a long sheet of cloth on which the most salient events in the 
life of the hero are represented in colours. 

So far, there seems to be no evidence extant for fixing any 
particular date in connection with the life of Pabi. But if he 
was the pees of rava Siho, as the tradition implies, we 
can safely, though approximately, place his lifein the second half 
of the Samvat-century 1300, probably the seventh or eighth 
decades, a period roughly corresponding to the second and third 
decades in the fourteenth century a.p. The chief point of” 
reference for the above calculation is the date in rava Stho's 
funeral stone, which is V. Samvat 1330 (=1273 a.p.) (see D. R. 
Bhandarkar in Ind, Ant,, XI, 1911, pp. 181-3), and also the 
date of an inscription referring to Dhuhara, a brother of Dh)i- 
dhala, which is V. Samvat 1366 (=1310 a.p.) (/bid., p. 301). 

Of no great help, because later in time, are some epigra- 
phical records, which are found at Kola, the village of Paba. 
The three oldest amongst them refer to the V. Samvat years 
_ 1415, 1483, and 1515. There are two little temples, dedicated 

to Paba, in the neighbourhood of the village, and it is here 
that these epigraphical records are found. The oldest record is 
engraved under a stone image of Pabi, and mentions the erec- 
tion of the temples in the year Samvat 1415, when So/ara, 4 
Dhadhala Rathora, the son of Sobha, the son of Khivara, the 
ge (‘) of Devathiina (?), was the ruler or jagirdar of the 
place :— 


(1) ala” ]| (804 ae HImAal Bet ue ate! Betas | 


1, 

2. ties Brauig ea wIEsT BA ATA- 

3, wa Zauia dtas aa aly Ba ATEE- 

4, UIsG ararer gate Ata. 

Sas The Sidon inscription is likewise engraved under a stone- 
image of P&ba, and records that the same was caused to be set 


up "ee Paha el the dary ora 1483, under the 
reign of maharajadhiraja Lavakhana (') :— 
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8. are uiue qre(?) aig ata 
9. ufos Heraqa —-—-——-. 
The third inscription is engraved on two faces of a kirtis- 
tambha, and records that the temples were nie ser in the vear 


Samvat 1615, by maharaja Cadé and other Dhiidhalas, during 
the reign of raya Satala, the son of maharaya Jodhé :— 


(3) 3. —— 84a l. were 
4 Qu24u ae 2. “tut aa J 
5. uma af 3. <iq Bitar- 
6. a quare- 4° 4. are fas 
7. = aewia 5. were. | 
8. t1ae uiy- Se Bene Ay: ca 
0. & Fa AEr- | 
10. aa wa * , 
a Ll, were a is 
12. fa aita- | are 
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Of little interest, from the historical point of view, are 
the names of the Dh&idhala Rathdéras recorded in the three 
inscriptions quoted above. Pabi was killed when little more 
than a boy, and had no sons. His brother Buro had a 
posthumous son, but it is not known if the latter had any 


descendants. There are still a few Dhidhala Rathdras at 


Kola, and they claim to have descended from Udeé Singha, 
one of the sons of Dhiidhala.' According to the tradition 
orally preserved by them, Dhaidhala had 15 sons, of which 
Udé Singha was the first, Biro the second, and Pibii the 
thirteenth. Jasavanta Singha and Bhira Singha, the oldest 
and apparently best informed Dhidhalas in the village, gave 
me the following genealogical list of their ancestors :—/(1) 
Dhiadhala, (2) Udé Singha, (3) Rama Singha, (4) Gaja Singha, 
(5) Likhamana Singha, (6) Deva Raja, (7) Khiva Karana, 
(8) Sobhata, (9) Sohara and Kamo, (10) Godo, (11) Néto, 
(12) Vagho, (13) Sir Dasa, (14) Ripo, (15) Nétd, (16) Hara 
Rima, (17) Maha Singha, (18) And, (19) Bhard. The list is 
evidently incorrect, as it gives too many names to fill the 
period between Dhidhala (about Samvat 1350) and Sohara 
(Samvat 1415), and too few for the period between Sohara 
(Samvat 1415) and Bhairo (Samvat 1970). I wonder if Deva 
Raja is the same as the Devathiina of the first inscription. 

A short distance from the two temples, there is a well, called 
the Giijavd kad, which the local tradition identifies with the well 


near which Pabu was killed, after he had drawn water for the 


9. * ath 
~~ ©¢ 


rescued cows. On the other side, between the temples and the 
village, there is a tank, which is called Pabiisara, after the name 
of the hero, and on its slopes there are some chatiris and many 
funeral stones. One of the stones under the c/attris bears an 
inscription, in which—though much of the writing is illegible— 
the date Samvat 1563 can be safely read, and also the phrase - 
rava Stirija Mala r[é] vare (=** at the time of rava Surija 
Mala fof Jodhpur]’’), and the names Sohara, Godé and Ghara 
Si. The village of Kola, which numbers only a few houses at 
the present day, seems to have been a rather populous one in 


former times. A kAya@ta of the time of maharaja Jasavanta 


of Jodhpur describes it as being inhabited by 20 









_ Rajputs, 130 Banias, 210 Thorts, 300 Muhammadans and 210 
_ Dhedhas (see Descriptive Catalogue, sect. i, pt. i, No. 12), and 

further states that the village was given in sasana to the bhopas 
of Pabi by rava Gigd of Jodhpur. 
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The version of the legend of Pabii, which follows, was 
drawn up in accordance with the account in the K/yata of 
Miihandta Néna Si. 

Dhidhala Rathora, the son of Asathana, from his an- 

cestral seat in Mahevo went once to Gujarat. There he had 
the good fortune to surprise some heavenly nymphs who were 
sporting near a pond, and succeeded in catching one of them. 
The fair prisoner asked him: ‘‘Why do you detain me ?"’ 
‘* Remain with me’ he said. She agreed, but demanded the 
condition that he should never watch what she was doing when 
left alone. Dhidhala took her to Koli,a village where there 
was a petty ruler, his name Pemd, whom he never cared to pay 
homage to. There Dhidhala had a separate palace built for 
the nymph, and in the course of time she made him father of 
two children, a girl, Sona-bai, and a boy, Piba. Now, when- 
ever Dhadhala went to see the nymph, he used to give her 
notice before. But one day he could not resist the curiosity 
of spying what she might be doing, when unobserved, and went. 
stealthily into the palace, and what did he see but a lioness 
giving suck to her cub. On noticing him, the lioness, who 
was but the nymph, resumed her proper form and disappeared 
into the sky. The cub also took his proper form, that is 
Pabii’s, and Dhidhala gave him to a nurse, 

In the course of a few years, Dhadhala died, leaving 
besides Pabt and Sona-bai, two other children of an elder age, 
namely a youth, Biro, and a girl, Pema-bai. Pema-baél was 
married to the Khici Jinda Rava, and Sona-bal to the Devaro 
ruler of Sirohi. Being elder in age, Bird inherited all his 
father’s rights and property, and nothing was left to the 
younger Pabi. He had only a she-camel in his possession, 
and on this he used to go hunting about and earning his 
livelihood. | 

Somewhere south of Koli there was ruling a Vaghelo 
chief by name Ano, and he had seven Thoris in his service, 
their names Ciidiyo, Deviyo, Kbakhi, Pemalo, Khemalo, 
Khanghairo, and Vasalé. A famine befell over the country, 
and these Thoris slew a she-buffalo to satisfy their hunger, 

This aroused the anger of the son of Ano and in the quarrel 

that ensued, he was eventually killed. The Thoris had to 

escape from the country, in consequence, and they were 
pursued by Ano, who overreached them and engaged in a fight, 

in which the father of the seven Thoris lost his life, The 

seven brothers sought successively refuge in many places, but ; 

no one would accept them, out of fear of Ano Viighelo. 

At last, they went to Peméo, the chief of Koli, and he sent 
them to the Diidhala’s. The Thoris then wentto Biro, andhe = 
told them to go to Pabi. Thus at last they went insearchof = = 
Pabia into the desert, where he was reported to have gone to 
hunt. There they met a boy, who was hunting Bay a : 
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they asked him where Pibi was. He said Pabii had gone to 
hunt. The Thoris said they would wait for him to come back, 
and meanwhile asked the boy for the she-camel, which he rode, 
to appease their hunger. The boy gave her to them, and went 
away telling he was going to Pabi. The Thoris had scarcely 
eaten the she-camel, than the boy came back, and what was 
their surprise when they learned from the nurse that that boy 
was Piba himself The first question Paba asked of them 
was: ‘* To where have you taken my camel? "’ They said : 
“You gave it to us, and we ate it."" Paba said it was 
nonsense and sent them to see where they had left it. They 
went to where they had left the skeleton, and there they found 
the she-camel standing in flesh and bones. Then they under- 
stood the power of that little boy and became his servants. 
From that day, the Thorls never left the side of Pabu, 
Wherever he went, they accompanied him, ready to shed their 
blood in the defence of their master. And there was no lack 
of daring enterprises for men in the service of such a master, 
for hardly had any adventure occurred to his mind, he was 
already in for it. On the occasion of Buro’s daughter being 
married to Gogo Cahuvana, Pabi promised her as a marriage 
gift the she-camels of Devé Siamaro. Now Devo was such a 
powerful chief, that people used to call him ** a second Ravana.’’ 
Everyone laughed at Pabii’s promise, but Pabii was in earnest 
and sent Hariyé, one of his Thoris, to find out the whereabouts 
of Devo. Meanwhile another task imposed itself on the hero, 
and this was one of revenge. His sister Sona-bii, who had 
been married to Siroht, had been msulted by her husband. 
One day, whilst she was playing at cOpara with her Vaghell 
co-wife,—-the daughter of And,—the latter despised her on the 
ground she had had no ornaments in dowry and her brother 
used to eat with the Thoris. To the latter remark, Sona-bat 
replied that Pabi’s Thoris were better than the very emirs in 
the service of the rava, her husband, whereupon the rava, who 
overheard, gave her three cuts with his whip. On hearing of 
the insult suffered by his sister, PAb@ at once prepared to go to 
revenge her. ; 
Before setting out, he went to take leave of his elder brother, 
Bird, at the h of his Thoris, mounted on bis Kalavi mare. 
‘This was a mare that had been born to the Kachelaé CAaranas. 
by a mare fecundated by a marine horse. Being 4 mare of 
- superior qualities, many chiefs, and aniongst these Jinda Rava 
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asked him whether he needed the horse for ploughing or for 
pillaging the country. P&b0 answered that as for his brother's 
desire to have the mare, he was ready to give her to him, 
but as for the question concerning the use he would make of 
the mare, he was also a Rajput and needed the horse, and 
was brave enough to go to Didavand, his sister-in-law’s native 
place, and bring to Kola her brothers in fetters. Doda Gaheli 
laughed, but not many days passed ere Pabd came back and 
called her to his palace and asked her to look out from a 
window. Doda Gaheli looked out, and what did she see but 
her brothers, their hands tied behind their backs, their faces 
turned upwards, and their cheeks watered with tears, whilst 
the Thoris were pulling them by the hair and administering 
them a generous thrashing. 

Meanwhile Hariyo came back and told that the proposed 
expedition against Dedo was impossible, not only because of 
the power of that chief, but also the impregnability of his 
positions. Paba was by no means disheartened at the in- 
formation, but thought he must first go against Sirohil and 
revenge “his sister. He set out with his seven Thoris all on 
horseback, and only Hariyo on foot. Now the seven Thoris 
had been always pressing him to revenge them on Ano Vaghelo. 
The village of this chief was just on the way to Sirohi; on 
reaching there, Pabd joined in fight with him and killed him. 
Ano’s son came to P&abia for submission and laid before him 
his mother’s ornaments. Pabi forgave him and installed him 
on his father's seat. Then P&abi proceeded to Sirohi, where he 
fought with his brother-in-law and defeated him and caught 
him alive. It was only at the interceasion of Sona-bai, he 
released him. Then he gave her the ornaments of the wife of 
Ano Vigheld, and Sona-bal’s triumph was complete when she 
went to show them to her co-wife and at the same time told 
her that her father Ano had been killed by valiant Paba and 
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camel was spared, and he sent on that a man to inform Ded6o he 
was taking the camels away and was ready to meet him if he 
meant to come to the rescue. Then he conveyed the Thoris, the 
camels, and himself to the other shore and left for Sodaré, the 
village of Gogd. Dedo went to find Mirja, who advised him 
never to attempt to recover the camels from such a hero as 
Paibii was, and so he gave up every hope of revenge and took 
his way back to his domains. | 

Now the way from Paficanada to Sodard waa through 
Omarakota. On passing through the last place, Pab@ was seen 
by the virgin daughter of the Sodho ruler of the place, her 
name Phulavanti, who immediately fell in love with him and 
told her parents she had made a vow to get married to Pabu 
or nobody else, The father of the girl approved of her resolu- 
tion and sent a man to offer his daughter in marriage to 
Pabi. Pabi accepted, but said he could not stop just then, 
but would come to marry after making over to Gogo the camels 
of Dedé. And continued on his way. When he reached 
Sodar6 and brought the camels before Gogo, Gogo praised him, 
but a doubt arose in his mind, that those might not be the 
camels of Dedé, but camels wrested from somebody else. He 
therefore resolved to have a trial made and see if Paba had 
really such a power as seemed to be necessary for the carrying 
out of a similar feat. He told him: ‘* I have some wrong to 
revenge on a personal enemy of mine. Let us go to-morrow 
and take the auspices."’ Accordingly, the next morning, they 
both went into the desert, but had no auspices They lay 
down under a tree to sleep, leaving their horses to graze. 
When they woke upin the afternoon, Gogo said: ‘* Let us go 
home.’” PAbai went to fetch the horses, bat found that both 
had their legs shackled with serpents. He understood it was a 
trick played him by Gogé, but kept quiet and came back say- 
ing he had not been able to find the horses. Then Gogo went 
for them, and what did he see but a large lake, with a «mal! 
boat in the middle, and both the horses in it, Then he under- 
stood what the power of Paiba was, and went back to him, and 
this time both the heroes went for the horses and found them 


still grazing where they had left them. | 
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On reaching KolG, Pabi_received the marriage invitation 


from the Sodhé chief of Umarakota. Then he called his 









relatives Jinda Rava, Gog, Bird, and the rava of Sirohi to 
and join his marriage processio 
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Now Jinda Riva, after he left the marriage procession 
bound for Umarakota, on his way home robbed the cows of a 
Caran, her name Viravarl. She went to Bard to demand help, 
but he refused it, adducing the pretext that he had a pain in 
his eves. Viravarl then went to Pabia, who readily undertook 
the task of revenge. At the head of the seven Thoris and the 
marriage guests of Cidiyo, Pabii ran after Jinda Riva and 
rescued the kine. When he took them back to Koli, the poor 
beasts were dying with thirst, so he took them to the well and 
with his own hands drew up water for them. Meanwhile, the 
younger sister of Viravari had gone to Bird and rebuked him 
saying: ** What do you think you have gained by refusing to 
go and rescue our kine? Lo, Pabd, your younger brother, has 
run to the rescue and lost his life at the hands of the Khici.’’ 
The news, of course, was false, but Biro believed it and with- 
out further consideration went in anger after Jinda Riva. The 
two met in the field and Bard was killed. When Jinda Riva 
saw Biro dead, he was greatly alarmed, because he thought 
now PabaG would come to revenge his brother’s death. He 
therefore resolved to anticipate the attack by going himself in 
search of Pabu and falling upon him by surprise. Accordingly, 
he hastened to Kold, where he went to see Pemd, the ruler of 
the place, and won him to his side by representing PA&bi as 
scheming to dispossess him of the land. Pabd was still at the 
well, where he had drawn water for the cows, when he_ noticed 
a cloud of dust nearing from a distance. ‘' What is that ?’’ 
he inquired of Cadiyo. ‘‘It is the Khici returning to the 
assault ** was the answer. P&ébii mounted his mare and pre- 
pared to meet the foe. He fought stupenduously, but could 
not escape his fate, and lost his life, and won himself a place 
in heaven. Jinda Riva, however, was defeated by the gallant 
Thoris: 

The Sodhi wife of PabtG immolated herself on the pyre to 
join her lord in heaven, and so did the Doda wife of Burd, who 
was pregnant, after cutting her womb and extracting a child 
seven months old. This child she gave to a nurse, saying: 
‘* Take good care of him, for he will grow a man of super- 
natural power. Since he has been brought forth by practising 
a cut (jhararé), his name will be Jhararo."" According to the 
prophecy, the child grew up, and on reaching the twelfth year 
of age avenged his father and uncle by killing Jinda Rava 
Khici, and ruled over the land. Subsequently, having met 
Gorakha Natha, he became an immortal siddha, and as such is 
supposed to be still living on the face of the earth. | : 


7. Kora-Ixsorretion or R&AyA Laxna (V.S? 1445 7) 


pe a | mi —y ates ith ‘ 7 
The following inscription was found at Kota, near Desiri, | 
in the Godhavara province, incised on a pillar of a Jens 
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dharmasala, Originally, it formed part of a temple of Pars. 
vanitha, which is now seen in ruins outside the same village, 
and some of the stone material of which seems to have been 
used in the building of the said dharmasala, I have not seen 
the place, but edit the inscription from two impressions taken 
by my travelling man Carana Ujala Rima Dayila. 

The inscription consists of ten lines of writing, and covers 
a space of 9" high by 104” broad. The text is in a mixture of 
corrupt Sanskrit and Bhasa. It opens with the date [ Vikrama-] 
Samvat 14[4)5, the third day of the bright fortnight of Asadha, 
Monday, and after an allusion to the victorious reign of rana 
Lakha and the jurisdiction_of thakura Midana, refera to the 
temple of Parévanatha at Asalapuradurga. The object of the 
inscription is to record that the Balyan@-mandapa, apparently 
the same temple mentioned above, was repaired by saha Kadiia 
of the Upakesavaméa, Ligigotra, and his wife Kamala De, his 
son Jaga Simha and others, for the sake of the increment of 
their spiritual merits. At the end the testimony is given of 
the whole sangha and the aforesaid thakura Madana. 

f the names mentioned in the inscription, rana Lakha 
is that of the famous ruler of Mewar, and Asalapura the old 
name of the place where the inscription was found. Another 
inscription, also found at Kota and giving Asalapura as the 
name of the place, was published by D. R. Bhandarkar in 
Ep. Ind., X1, pp. 62-3. The Samvat year is not clear in our 
inscription, the third numerical figure looking more like 2 or 7 
than 4, but from the fact that Lakha ascended the throne in 
the year Samvat 1439 and was succeeded by Mokala in 1454, 
ene impossible that the date should be anything but 

445, 

- The chief importance of the inscription lies in the fact 
that it is the first epigraphic document of the ran@ of Mewar's 
direct rule over Godhavira. The Nadalii-inscription of 
Cahamana Ranavira (loc. cit., pp. 63-4), which is dated in the 
year Samvat 1443, does not contain any allusion to Ranavira's 
subordinacy to Mewar. It would therefore seem that as far as 
Samvat_1443—only two years before the date of our inscription 
—the Godhavara province still remained in the hands of the 


_Caihamanas. Whether Ranavira and his father Vanavira, whom 


Tod represents as having offered his services to rana@ Hamira, 


| _ were still independent or had become tributaries of Mewar, it 


is so far impossible to know. But one thing is certain: that 


| in the year Samvat 1445—the date of our inscription—the 
- Be e€ - 
es ie 


i were no longer on their throne and Godhavira had 
corporated into the rana*s domains. 
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8. WHMsgcstaieaaige stares 

4. geen Wargradfaaa | sagu- 

6. & fants are wear wit aaaz g- 

6. 3 anate H-—-——— Heer aaate Hat 

7- ateem? Ga War?) wat waat wa a — a- 

8. wafeas eramaae afelonisqt- 

O, ature: aretfaa: | aH waq samedu(’) His- 
10. wate] arferar p. 

Bikaner, 2nd Jan., 1916. 
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7. Demon-Cultus in Miindari Children’s Games. 
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By Sarat CHanpra Mrrrea, M.A., B.L. 


A theory has been recently propounded to the effect that a 
number of the games played by children are survivals of 
demon-worship. I have already shown ' that the origin of 
several of the North Indian children’s games may be explained 
by this theory. Take, for instance, the highly interesting and 
popular North Indian game known under the name of Ankh 
Mundaul. Wt has a very striking similarity to the German 
game of ‘‘ Blind Cow,’’ the French ‘* Blind Man’s Buff,” 
the Dutch ‘‘ Blind Cat,’’ the ‘' Blind Goat’’ of the Danes 
and the Swedes, and the “‘ Blind Fly "" of the Italians. The 
method of playing it is as follows: —One boy is selected to be 
blind and has to stand facing a wall. The other players 
conceal themselves, and, while the blind player is searching for 
them, try to touch the wall. Whosoever among the players is 
touched by the blind man becomes a ‘‘ thief’" or “* blind man” in 
his place. Curiously enough, the Bengalis, like the Italians, 
designate this game with the name of Kana Machhi or the ‘* Blind 
Fly.’’ In the Bengali variant of this game, as in the English 
form thereof, the blind man has to touch one of the players 
who are sitting round, and, after feeling him, has to bawl out 
his name. In the Danda-Khel or the Miinda version of this 
game, however, the ‘‘ blind man’s ’’ playmates slap him one 
after the other. If the former succeeds in identifying the boy 
who slaps him, the covering is removed from his eyes, and the 
boy who has been caught slapping him and recognized, has 
at once to take the place of the fo er and is blind-folded. 
And tlie play goes on in the same wa¥ as befere till he, in his 
own turn, succeeds in recognizing the who may have been 










Applying our theory to the explanation of the foregoing 
a abs? North Indian game, we find that the ‘* blind man °’ represents 
ih the masked demon of the Gernian children’s games, who tries 
_-—s« to catch the rest of the players, while the latter try to evade 
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which may be construed into a mimicking of the worship of the 
demon. The theory set forth above, therefore, seems to be 
defective. 

. The question, therefore, arises: Whether the theory is a 
plausible one and, if so, whether its plausibility is borne out by 
the evidence of any game, whether Indian or European, the 
main incident whereof is a travesty of the worship of the 
demon. Fortunately, we have found that a game answering 
to the aforesaid description and mainly based upon the incident 
of mimicking the worship of the demon, exists in Northern 
India and that among a people still living in a low plane of 
culture, namely, the Mindas of Chhota Nagpur. Among their 
numerous dramatic games, that is to say, games which are 
intended to afford amusement with instruction at the same 
time and which are usually played in the evening, is one which 
goes by the name of Kantara int, or the ‘‘ Jack-fruit game."’ 
The mode in which it is played is as follows :-— 

One boy represents a jack-fruit tree. A certain number 
of boys and girls represent the fruits thereof. One boy acts 
the part of the owner of the tree; another boy represents 
a dog set to keep watch and ward over the fruits; while a 
third one personates a thief. The boys and the girls, who repre- 
sent the jack-fruits, cling to the boy simulating the tree and 
baw] out at the top of their voices: ‘* Hét2 téré banda hika, hété 
tere banda Atka.””’ When the owner is fast asleep, the thief 
comes to the tree. The watch-dog, getting scent of him, barks 
at him furiously. Disturbed by the dog’s yelping, the 
owner of the tree wakes up from his sleep and finds the thief 
aling his jack-fruits—whereupon he raises a hue and cry. 
hereupon the thief takes to his heels and carries away with him 
the jack-fruits he has helped himself to. ~ 

The next morning, the thief presents himself before the 
proprietor of the tree and asks for the loan of a knife. There- 
upon the latter asks the former the purpose for which he wants 
it. The thief replies that, as he has slain a goat, he requires 
the knife to skin and dress the beast with. Satisfied with this 
reply, the proprietor lendshim the knife. Chuckling over the suc- 
cess of his ruse, the thief goes home with the knife, cuts open 
the jack-fruit and helps himself to the toothsome contents thereof 
as much as he can. When he goes to return it to the owner, the 





latter amells it and enquiresas to why it emits the smell of a jack- 
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ing morning, the proprietor of the tree, who had by this time 
become a sadder but a wiser man owi to the theft 
of his fruits, says to himself: ‘'I shan’t leave any more 
of my fruits on the tree. The rascally thieves are stealing 
them all and taking them away.” Just as he is thus soliloquising 
to himself, the thief, looking the very picture of innocence, 
onee more presents himself before the owner and asks for 
the loan of a knife to kill a fowl with. The owner of the 
tree, believing his words to be true, lends him the same knife 
as he had done on the previous occasion. On getting it, 
the former goes away. During the night, however, the thief 
euts down the jack-tree with it. The very next morning, he 
goes as before to return the kmife to its owner. When, in 
the morning, however, the latter comes out of the house, lo! 
and behold his surprise at seeing his favourite jack-tree felled 
to the ground and lying prostrate on it. 

He then goes to consult a sokha@ or ghost-finder in order 
to ascertain from him ,as to what malignant spirit or demon 
might have played the mischievous prank upon him by cutting 
down his favourite jack-tree. It so happens that the ghost- 
finder, to whom he has betaken himself for advice, is no 
other than the wily purloiner of his jack-fruits. When the 
proprietor of the tree lays his case before him, the pretended 
ghost-finder, assuming an air of solemnity, directs him to 
bring one white hen, one black goat and one buffalo, besides 
rice and the other customary offerings to propitiate the offended 
bhat (demon or evil spirit) with. The duped proprietor, 
taking his directions in all earnestness, duly brings the re- 
quired offerings at the prescribed time. Then the travesty 
of worshipping the angry demon and making him the offerings 
to appease his wrath with, is gone through. When the mimic 
ceremony is finished, one of the boy-players catches hold of 
the legs of the boy who simulates the felled jack-tree ; while 
another player es hold of him by the hands—all bawling 
out the following rhyme at the top of their voices :— 

‘* Sim darom joma cha ? 
Merom darom joma chi ? 
Kera darom joma chi ?** 


TRANSLATION. 
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It will thus be seen that, in this uame, there is a clear 
mimicking of the worship of the demon with all its customary 
accompaniments. But in the European games and the North 
Indian one named Ankh Mundaul, which have been described, 
there is no such travesty of demon-worship. The main inci- 
dent, on which these latter are based, is that one of the players, 
who is blind-folded and, therefore, called the ‘« blind man,’’ tries 
to catch the rest of his playmates. Ithas been suggested that 
the ‘* blind man’’ represents the masked demon of German chil. 
dren's games who tries to catch the rest of the players, while the 
latter try to evade being caught by him. It has been further 
stated that the mask was unprovided with eye-holes either forthe 
purpose of rendering the catching more difficult or for averting 
the ** evil eye’” of the demon during the imitation of his activi- 
ties. All this is plausible enough. But the demon’s attempt 
to catch the rest of the players and the latter’s evasion of his 


eiforts to seize them, cannot certainly be called relics of demon-. 


worship. We, therefore, think that Professor Singer-Bern’s 
theory, as propounded in the German*Folklore Journal to the 
effect that many of the children’s games, as played in Europe, 
are survivals of demon-worship, requires modification. We 
would suggest that they, as alsothe Ankh Mundaul of Northern 
India, are games embodying vestiges of the demon-lore of 
primitive times. So far as our investigations go, the Mindari 
dramatic game appears to be the only game, hitherto known, 
which embodies a travesty of demon-worship. 


The offerings required for the Brop neon of the demon in — 
, a 


the Mundari game are a white hen lack goat and a buffalo. 
Why are these beasts and bird of the colours specified requisi- 
tioned * The offering of a white cock or hen is very accept- 
able to ademon. On the occasion of the Holi festival, the 
tribal priest of the Dusidhs and Dhangars—two menial 
tribes living in the Eastern districts of the United Provinces— 


has to climb up a ladder made of wooden sword-blades by plac- — 


ing the soles of his feet on the edges of the weapons. en 
he gets on to the summit thereof, he has to decapitate a white 
cock which is tied on the top.’ It has been suggested that the 
white cock is sacrificed by way of propitiating the Sun-god. 
But we think that this is not plausible enough, for had it been 
an offering to the Sun-god, the sacrificial cock would have been 


a black one, as from our survey of the ceremonial customs of — 
Northern India, we have found that a black fowl is invariably — 
offered up by way of sacrifice to the benevolent deities. An a 
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made above. On the occasion of the ear-boring ceremony of a 
Minda baby, a black fowl is sacrificed on a spot marked with 
the figure of a parallelogram, and the blood of the fowl is 
sprinkled over the figure.' At the celebration of the Phagu 
festival, the Pahan makes joint offerings of three pieces of rice- 
flour bread, one pot of rice-beer, and a black hen which are 
o‘fered to all the Bingis or deities presiding over the woods, 
hills, streams, ficlds and groves and prays for success in hunt, 
ing * When the Sohorai festival is celebrated, a black fowl is 
sacrificed at the doorof the buffalo-shed; and itsmeat together 
with rice-beer are offered up to propitiate the Goreé Bongi—the 
deity who presides over cattle.* 

Note the anomalous sacrifice, by the Asfrs, of a white 
cock to Sing-bingi—the Supreme Deity of the Mindis—in 
their legend of Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Buria.* 

Now we come to the offering of the black goat. The goat 
is an animal which is credited with the possession of mystic 
powers. It is invariably offered up by way of sacrifice. The 
authorities on cultural anthropology are divided in their 
opinion about the origin of this belief in the possession of its 
mystic powers and of the preference given to it as an ant mal fit 
for sacrifice. Some of them say that they are based either on 
its peculiar smell and its habits of butting, and of injuring 
plants by browsing upon them, or on its uncanny and shaggy 
appearance.’ Others think that these have originated from 
its possession of the curious habit of occasionally shivering, 
which is supposed to be caused by some divine afflatus or essence 
in it—some spirit residing within it. 

_ ‘This remarkable habit of shivering is, moreover, utilized by 
various peoples aa an oracle for deciding boundary-disputes and 
the question whether or not the sacrifice to be offered to a 
deity is acceptable to the latter. The ancient Greeks would not 
sacrifice a goat if it did not shiver when it was besprinkled 
with water. The Thags of India also had recourse to the same 
device. Whenever they had to offer up a sacrifice to their 
grim goddess Devi—the deity who presides over malevolent 
spirits and was the patron-saint of their dreadful profession, 
they would select two goats, black and perfect in all their 
limbs, make them stand facing the west and then bathe them 
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believed to be the ghost of some hunter killed while in the pur 
suit of game. Like the Wild Huntsman of European legends, 
he haunts the forest in which the tragic incident happened 
and may be heard hallooing to his dogs. Lf the goat to be offered 
up as a sacrifice to this demon, when it is marked with vermilion 
on the forehead and rice and water are sprinkled over it, 
shivers and shakes off the water from its body, it is looked 
upon as an omen that the demon has accepted the offering ; 
and it is forthwith slain.! 

A goat of a perfectly black colour is always preferred for 
sacrificial purposes. If it is ** without a single spot of white,’’ 
it is & very acceptable offering for demons and all malignant 
deities and spirits of the same ilk, as will appear from the 
Thags’ selection of it for sacrifice to their demon-goddess Dev!, 
and from its requisition for the worship of the demon in the 
Miindari children’s game described herein. This practice is 
prevalent not only in Northern India but also in the Southern 
Presidency of which a marked feature is its demon-worship. 
The most famous festival in honour of a demon is held at 
Puttoor, a suburb of Trichinopoly, and is based on the following 
legend :— 

Once upon a time, a demoness named Kolomayi had a 
templein Travancore. She thirsted for human blood and could 
only be propitiated by the sacrifice of children. A large number 
of children were sacrificed to her; but atill she was not appeased. 
Consequently, the people were afflicted by her with outbreaks of 
epidemics and the sufferings of a great famine; while the holo- 
caust of children threatened to depopulate their land. In this 
atrait, the e-stricken people made up their minds to deport 
her to some other land and thereby free themselves from her 
visitations. With this object in view, they constructed a raft 
whereupon they placed the image of Kolomayi and set it adrift 
upon the waters of the Cauvery. The raft was at last stranded 
at Puttoor where it was buried under the ground. Some ryots, 
who were excavating earth, accidentally dug out the image of 
Kolomayi. Thereupon the grim goddess threatened to curse 
tiem if they did not instal her in a temple and arrange for her 
daily worship. This they did, and arranged for her puja with 
offerings of fruit, camphor, sugar and butter. But the demon- 
ess would not accept anything short of the sacrifice of children. 
Her demand struck terror into their hearts. As their women 
were not as prolific as those of Travancore, they could not afford 
to sacrifice their children. Therefore they made up their minds 
to deport her again and informed her accordingly of their de- 
cision. But Kolomayi, remembering the discomforts of the — 

voyage on the raft and the long entombment under the ground, 





1 Crooke’s An Introduction to (he Popular Religion and Folklore of — 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), pp. 163-4. Be 
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relented and said: '* You may substitute goats for children when 
you offer sacrifice to me. And I will Bisse your lands with 
double crops, hut the goats must be as black as your own children 
without a single spot of white."" So she was allowed to remain 
in her temple; and a festival is held in her honour in the month 
of March every year.! 

- In this connection, it may be stated here that a white 
goat appears to be the appropriate sacrifice for a beneficent 
deity. In the Mindari legend of Lutkum Haram and Lutkum 

. Bursa, the’ AsGrs are stated to have sacrificed a white goat to 
Sing Bonga, the aah ergy Deity of the Miindas, when their 
supply of iron fell short, whereupon the deity is said to have 
rovided them with an abundance of this metal. In the same 
egend, two virgins are stated to have, on behalf of the 
Asiirs, worked the furnaces with bellows newly made of white 
qoat skin ® 

Now I come to the subject of the offering of the buffalo. 
The buffaloes are invariably black; while albino ones are 
rarities. A black buffalo is a fit offering for Kali or Devi, who 
presides over demons and malignant spirite, and is usually 
sacrificed to her. It is also offered up as sacrifice to the goddess 
Durga who is said to have slain the buffalo-shaped Mahisha- 
sura. Hence her appellation of Mahishasuraghatint. The black 
buffalo is, therefore, very appropriately requisitioned for offer- 

ing to the demon in the Mandari game referred to above. 
he colours black, white, red and yellow are stated to be 
particularly dreaded by demons and malignant spirits, and are 
said to scare them away If this be so, the offerings of a 
white hen, a black goat and a black buffalo, as mentioned in 
: the Mindfari children’s game which has been described, would 
2 have scared the demon away instead of propitiating him. But 
“4 from what I have stated above, it would appear that, as a 
_ —s matter of fact, white fowls, black goats and buffaloes are invari- 
ably sacriticed in India to propitiate demons and malevolent 
deities. This is one ae many anomalies in the popular 

_ customs and beliefs of India. 









— 


By F. E. Penny. London: Smith 


A tueel p. xxxi ( Appendix IT). 
to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 





8. A New Species of Tephrosia from Sind,—Tephrosia 
Falciformis, Kamasmami, 


By M. 8S. Ramaswami, M.A., B.A., F.L.S., of the Botanical 
Survey of India, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. . 


(Published with the permission of the Director, Botanical Survey 
of India.) 


[With Plate I.) 


Among the small collections of plants that were frequently 
sent by Mr. R. 8. Hole, Forest Botanist, Dehra Dun, in the 
year 1913 to the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Sibpur, for determination, was a curiously fruiting species of 
Tephrosia, found in the Mohibal dero forests, Nauhahro, in 
the province of Sind, This could not be identified with any 
species in the Calcutta Herbarium, and as the specimen con- 
tained no flower, Mr. Hole was requested to collect from the 
same source some specimens in flower. This he very kindly 
did, and the result was that later in the year a fairly good 
flowering specimen of this species was made available for study. 
A careful examination of this, together with the fruit-material 
already sent, revealed the existence of a hitherto undescribed 
species of Tephrosia. Moreover, there is already a specimen 
in the Herbarium, collected by Major Roberts in Kajputana, 
which is identical with the present one, but which was 
previously erroneously identified as Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 
The available material thus allowed of a fairly complete des- 
cription of the species being drawn up, which is presented 
below, with a short Latin diagnosis prefixed to it. One of the 

| duplicates of the specimen was sent to Kew, and there the 
as writer’s determination was confirmed. 


i >! _ ‘Terarosta (? Seorto nova) Facctrormis, Ramas., sp. nov. 
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Racemi terminales et foliis oppositi, laxiflori, 9 em.—22°5 cm. 
longi, pedunculati. Flores gemini, 7-8 mm. longi; pedicellis 
25 mm.—10°2 mm. longis, sericeis; bracteis minutis, subulatis, 
21 mm. longis. Calyx extra albo-sericeus; tubus campa- 
nulatus 2°1 mm. longus 3:2 mm. diametro; lobi subulati, basi 
triangulari, 1-9 mm. longi. Vexillum purpureum, extra albo- 
sericeum, orbiculato-cordatum, apice breviter emarginato, 
75 mm. longum 102 mm. latum; alae 6-3 mm. longae; carina 
5mm. longa. Ovarium albo-flavidum, sericeum; stylus in- 
curvus, glabrescens; stigma penicillatum. Legumen omnino- 
falcatum vel paene circinnatum, mucronatum, 3°17 cin.—8'89 
em. longum, 6°3 mm. latum, tenuiter reticulatum, puberulum. 
Semina subreniformia, glauca, 5 mm. longa, 2 mm. lata. 

A very low perennial, about 2 feet high, very rigid. 
Young branches angular, finely appressed—white-silky. Leaves 
imparipinnate, 2-4 in. long, the terminal leaflet somewhat 
larger than the rest; rachis appressed-sericeous ; pulvinus in- 
conspicuous. Stipules linear, persistent, § in. long. Leaflet 
5-11, very narrowly oblanceolate, base cuneate, apex acute and 
mucronate, lateral 1 in.-14 in. long, 4 in.-} in. broad, ter- 
minal 1} in.-1}? in. long, }-§ in, broad, argenteocanescent 
with appressed hairs on both surfaces; secondary nerves II-14 
pairs, parallel and very close together. Flowers in terminal 
racemes, laxly arranged, geminate, usually | long and 1 short- 
pedicelled. Bracts minute, subulate, ,y in. long’ Pedicels 
also white-silky, ¢,-4 in. long. Calyx white-silky; tube cam- 
panulate, ,', in. long, } in. in diameter, lobes subequal, 
subulate from a triangular base, almost equalling the tube, 
“. in. long. Standard rich purple but white-silky outside, 
orbicular-cordate, apex emarginate, ,, in. long, } in. broad. 
Wings glabrous, } in. long. Keel { in. long. Ovary yellowish- 
white, sericeous, 4 in. long. Style incurved and slightly bent, 
glabrous. Stigma penicillate. Pod completely falcate or some- 
times even circinate. thin, flat; with reticulations above, 3-5 
seeded, mucronate, 1} in.-34 in. long, } in. broad, very sparsely 
uppressed hairy. Seeds obscurely reniform, glaucous, } 10. 
long. 

aren :-—Naushahro, collected in fruit in February and in 
flower in October, by the local Forest Officer and communi- 
cated by Mr. R.S. Hole. 

RaszruTrana:—Coll. Major Roberts (sheet in the Calcutta 
Herbarium ). $8 

The most important peculiarity of this species lies in the 
pod, the shape of which varies from falcate to circinate. Adopt- 
ing the division into subgenera given in the Flora of British 
India, this species would seem to come under Reineria, DC. 
(with the exception of the pod), but the writer is inclined to 
regard this as Ptinntiis the type of a separate subgenus distinct 
from the above. The key for facilitating the recognition of the 
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subgenera, as far as India plants are concerned, will then be as 
follows :-— 


A. Pods straight or very slightly incurved towards the 
end only; 


(1) Lenses simple, calyx—teeth lanceo- Macronyx. 
late. 


(2) Leaves odd pinnate, calyx—teeth Brissonia.~ 
. short deltoid. 

(3) Leaves odd pinnate or simple, Reineria. 

calyx—-teeth narrow-subulate. 

' (4) Pods completely falcate or nearly (The present 
circinate. Calyx —teeth narrow species which 
subulate ; leaves odd pinnate. may form the 

type of the 

new sub- 
genus), 


OF the Western India species, Tephrosia falciformis, 
Ramas., may be taken as nearest to T. purpurea, Pers., with 
which it roughly agrees in all other characters excepting the 
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9. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXVII. 


Note.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 498 of the “ Journal and Proceedings "’ for 
Igrs. 


166, SOME smaLt SiLver PIECES OF THE SULTANS OF Deut. 
[With Plate IT.] 


The scarcity of fractions of the silver tanka of the Sultans 

of Delhi is well known. They number possibly not more than 

a score all told from the time of Altamash to the end of the 

Suri dynasty— a period of over 300 years. . 
Of the following six coins, five are from my own cabinet. 

The sixth, a half tanka of Nasiru-d-din Mahmiad, is in the 

collection of Mr. C. S. Delmerick, late of the Opium Depart- 

ment. All six coins are, so far as I know, unique and are pub- 

_ lished for the first time. 


ie 1. SHAMSU-D-DIN ALTAMASH 
ze | (or Altitmish). 
Wet.: 83 grains. ~ 
Sis 86". 
Obverse.—In double square within circle—three dots in 
eee * each segment. 
Pere. Ped oe 


eateaes 2 apa 
cwaleye!! 
Reverse.—Area enclosed as on obverse, but no dots in | 
segments. ; 
pBew lel) 


ex ally Woll Cn ee 
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2. NASIRU-D-DIN MAHMUD. 


Date.: Nil. 
Wet.: ? ; 
S.: *9". 
Obverse.—Within double square—dots in segments. 
cy! ee s 
eel pani- el! 
Reverse.—Within double square. 
abe wl wlelut) 
‘ erty Lio <5 
7 - : 
S5emLe PBett ys! 
ob!) . 


This is of the usual crude type that one associates with 
the silver coins of this king, and its weight is its main point of 


interest. 
3. MU‘IZZU-D-DIN KAIQUBAD. 


Date: 686 a.H. e 
Wet.: 56 grains. 
Sic.S87". 
Obverse.—Within sae eae dots in segments. Say 


w? sale ne ee 


“—) 2. 7. 
1 ocoupies \ 
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sovereign were known. The latter which is also in my cabinet 
was published in J.R.A.S., July 1900, p. 484. The former is 
the coin above described I now find I was mistaken in call- 
ing them a half rupee and an eighth of a rupee. Their weights 
are 56 grains and 27-3 grains respectively. Both coins are well 
preserved and appear to have lost but little from their original 


weight. Taking the weight of the full tanka as 175 grains, 


which is the generally accepted weight though specimens ex- 
ceeding 170 grains are hardly ever met with and 168 grains is a 
high weight, there need be no hesitation in holding that a 
coin of 56 grains in fine condition is not a half but a third of 
atanka. Similarly the piece of 27-3 grains would be a sixth, 
and the tiny coins of Nasiru-d-din Mahmid, Ghidsu-d-din 
Balban and Jalalu-d-din Firoz which weigh from 13 to 14 grains 
would be twelfths of a tanka, and not sixteenths or one anna 
pieces as hitherto they have been called. 


4. SHER SHAH. 
Mint: Agra. 
Date : 948. 
Wt.: 85 grains. 
Ss: 78", 


Obverse.—Within looped square. 
The Kalima. . 
In the margin beginning from the bottom and working to 


the left. : 
Reverse.—Within looped square. 
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mint-name. Where that coin is Ido not know. Dr. White 
King also had a } rupee in his collection of 948 H., but of the 
circular areas type and without any mint name (J.R.AS. 
October 1900). A fourth is described below. I can call to 
mind no others. Thomas records a half piece of Islam Shah, 
without giving details. I have never seen one myself or heard 
of any other. An eight-anna piece of Ibrahim Sar (weight 88 

-) was described and figured by the late Mr, C. J, Rodgers in 
his 4th Supplement to Thomas's ‘‘ Chronicles ”’ (J.A.S.B. 1886), 
The coin belonged to General Cunningham. Half rupees of 
the two other Suri Sultans have yet to be found. 


5. SHER SHAH. 


Mint (Shergarh). 

Date: wanting. 

Wt. : 83°5 grains. . 
Suis 7. 


Obverse.—Within double square. 
The Kalima. 
No margins visible. 
Reverse,—Within double square. 
wlble s/o 
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Heverse, 


aly 
ale gle 
14 


This tiny coin is much worn, and may well have lost 4 grains. 
This would make it a one-anna piece. I know of no other sil 
ver Suri coin of this weight. 

In order to make this paper a little more complete I 
append a brief note of the other small silver pieces of the 
Sultans of Dehli which have been published or are otherwise 
known to me. 


(a) Nasiru-d-din Mahmid. 
(1) Wet. 13-2 ers. Obv, abe ¥) viel 
Rev. eri, Loos! pel 


Ref. C. J. Rodgers’s 4th Supplement to Thomas’s ‘* Chronicles *’ 
(J _A.S.B. 1885), No. 15. 


' (2) Wt. 13-2 grs. Obv. | pbae!) wibl—J; 
| Rev as on (1). 
Ref. C. J. Rodgers’s 5th Supplement (J.A.S.B. 1894), No. 21. 
(3) Duplicate of (2), in the cabinet of Mr. R. B. White- 
head, 1.0.8. We. 13 grs., size -4”. 
(6) Ghidsu-d-din Balban. 
Wt, 13°38 Obv.  pbe¥ othl) 
| Rev. wrhiy Boh She 
‘ _ 
ss Ref. CG. J. Rodgers’s 3rd Supplement (J.A.S.B. 1883) No. 20. 
Mr Rodgers said of this coin that it was ‘the only small 
-—s silver coin I have ever seen or heard of, of the early Pathins."’ 
ie be | 
(c) Mu‘ tizzu-d-din Kaiqubad. 
Wt. 27:3 grs. Obv.  pbe¥) wlbli 
| beste Rev. op ris Wo jae 
“Ref. 
oY Deny 
‘ af \ oe | 


ro 
a 
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Obverse. 
ple) 
wolblt} 
Reverse. 
21 
Sle 
This is in the cabinet of Mr. R. RB. Whitehead, I,.C.8. 
Bareilly. H. Nerson Wrienr 


167. THe Briyar0Or Rureees or 1091 a.n. 


| should like to say a few words about the rare Rupees of 
LOOL a... (24 K.), which were ‘‘ issued in Aurangzeb’s name 
six years prior to the capture of Bijapir’’ by the Mughals. 
(Wright, I.M.C. xxxviii). Dr. G. P. Taylor has shown in Num. 
Supp. XV, art. 92, that there is no reason for questioning the 
reading of the date, and Mr. Whitehead also has accepted the 
fact of the issue from Bijapur in that year of ‘* Rupees and 
half Rupees of Aurangzeb’s usual silver type ’’ (P.M.C. lix). 
But our knowledge of the actual circumstances under which 
these curious coins were uttered is still far from being complete 
or free from doubt and surmise. Dr. Taylor has described how 
that city was closely besieged in 1090 a.m. by Aurangzeb’s 
general, Diler Khan ( not Dilawar Khan ), how the investment 
was vigorously pressed in spite of the noble sacrifice of 
Badshah Bibi, how the regent Mas‘id Kh&n begged for the 
aid of Shiw&ji, and how the Mughal commander was obliged to 
raise the siege in consequence of the Maraithis having cut off 
bis supplies. Dr. Taylor has not mentioned his authority, but 
it was evidently Grant Duff (Bombay Reprint. 1873, pp. 126- 
130), though the same events are surmmarised with his usual 
skill-in ‘‘the despatchlike narrative’’ of Elphinstone also. 
(Cowell's ed. 1866, pp. 646-7). Now Grant Duff says that 
‘* Diler Khan was compelled to abandon all hope of reducing 
the place,” and that, when at the end of the rains, he 
attacked the open country and laid waste the Carnatic, 


Janardhan Pant ‘‘ completely defeated him, in ted his 
parties, cut several of them to pieces and com him to 





retreat’’ (I, p. 130). Butif the result of the siege was really 
so infructuous and abortive as Dr. Taylor’s authority makes it 
out to have been, how can we account for this undoubted 






exercise by Aurangzeb of the 

money ? | rad : nf two st 
thinks it as pr 
while ca the 
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thinking to anticipate an inevitable surrender,’’ but he also 
believes it to be ‘‘ just possible ** that they may have been 
issued from some mint accompanying the Imperial forces in the 
field.’’ Dr. Taylor candidly admits that “no sufficient proo/ 
has come down to us that the Mughal assailants did actually 
capture the city in the year 1091,"’ and it is clear that under 
the circumstances, the acceptance of some such hypothetical 
explanation is unavoidable. [ am happy to be able to state 
that I have found in a contemporary Mughal historian, a 
passage which enables us to dispense with either of these 
conjectures, and which may be fairly said to ,be the ** sufficient 
proof, ’* for want_of which they had to be advanced. It occurs 
in the Maasir-i-‘ Alamgiri, of Muhammad Saqi Must&id Khan, 
which was written in 1122 a-w. (1710 a.v.), that is, only three 
years after the death of Aurangzeb (Bibliotheca Indica Text, 
p. 8; Elliot and Dowson VII, p. 181). The author was Munshi 
‘Infiyat-ullah Khan, Wazir of Bahidur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I, 
and a competent critic has said of him, that ‘* although his 
style be too concise, I have never met in any other author, 
with the relation of an event of this reign, which is not recorded 
in his history.’’ (Stewart, Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo 
Sultan’s Library, p. 16). This writer says, in the course of his 
narrative of the events of 1091 a.H. 


golee silos acl—as ale yoly pile HS oStowse 5t Ss¥l Gy p20Hl 
peste sbsjbe wLils ye, tle sb olepbly a5! 5) 5 ptm 


s C7 dy 97 
| {Bibliotheca Indica Text, p. 192.] 


‘'On the fifteenth of Rabi I [1041 a.H.], it reached the 
Imperial ears (lit. ears around which the messengers of good 
tidings were always congregating), from the memorial of Shah 

Ph ‘Alam Bahadur Shih that the Khutba had been in the renowned 
-———s name [of the Emperor] in Bijapur, and that the stamping of his 
_———s auspicious coin-legend had added to the lustre of silver and 
,Y Ine: old. The courtiers (lit. Kissers of the Carpet) of the splendid 
ad glorious audience-hall went through the salutations of 










to add by way of explanation that 
Alam Bahadur Shah had some time 
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ne doubt that Diler Khiin had been able in 1091 a.n. to extort 
from its ruler, at the point of the sword, the recognition of 
hoth these regal privileges —the A/uthbah and the Stkkah—to 
which Musulman sovereigns have always attached an impor- 
tance, which may appear to us exaggerated, but which is really 
based on the fact that in those times ‘‘ Stamped moneys ob 
truding into every bazir constituted,’’ as Edward Thomas has 
forcibly put it, ‘‘ the most effective Manifestoes and Proclama.- 
tions that human ingenuity could have devised to make clear 
to the comprehension of all classes, the immediate change in 
the Supreme Ruling power’’ (Chronicles, ed. 1871, pp. 1-2). 


S. H. Hopivaba. 


168. Tar GuLKaNnpDA RUPEES OF SHAHJAHAN. 


The Gulkanda (Golconda) Rupees of Shahjahan have been 
the subject of some speculation and difference of opinion 
among students of Mughal Numismatics. Mr. Nelson Wright 
finds it impossible to reconcile his reading of the date on I. M.C, 
No. 947 with the historical statements to which he attaches 
credit. Mr. Whitehead queations the reading itself and is not 
pressed by the weight of the divergence, because no coins ** have 
yet been found bearing a legible date.” (P. M.C., p. xcvin). 
Having quoted Mr. Whitehead’s words, let me allow Mr. Nelson 
Wright also to state his own view of the matter. © Under Shah- 
jahan, the Qutb Shahs came into collision with the Mughals, and 
in 1045 agreed to pay tribute and permit the Khutba to be read 
in the Emperor’s name. (E. D. VII. 51). Aurangzeb, when 
Governor of the Dakhan Sibi&s, lost no time in picking a fresh 
quarrel which ended in 1067 in Abdullah, the reigning King, 
consenting to strike coins in Sh&hjahan’s name. * * * Of 
the Shahjahin period, four coins are catalogued, but only one 
of them has anything resembling a date, and that a very 
doubtful one, for it would place the coin earlier than 1045."’ 
(1. M. C. xlwiit). 

It will be seen that the difficulty centres round the pante 
‘5’ which stands for the date on I.M.C. No, 947. If Abdullah 
Qutb Shah consented to strike coins in Shahjahin’s name only 
in 1067 a.H., what does the ‘5’ mean? It cannot stand for any 
of the four digits of 1067, and it cannot be meant for the 
regnal year either, because the fifth year of Shahjahan was 
1041—1042, and not 1067 a.uw. But is 1067 the correct date 
of the first striking by the Gulkanda ruler of coins bearing the 
name of his Mughal suzerain? I venture to say that it is not. 

The terms of the treaty which Aurangzeb dictated to 
Abdullah are stated in Elphinstone’s History. They were that 
he was to give his daughter in marriage to SultansMuhammad, 
with a dowry in territory and money; to pay a crore of rupees 
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and promise to make up the arrears of past payments in two 
years. (Cowell's ed. 1866, p. 589). ‘**He was compelled,’*’ 
says Grant Duff, ‘' to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan 
Muhammad, and to pay up all arrears of tribute fixed by 
Aurangzeb at the annual sum of one crore of rupees, but 
Shahjahan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted twenty 
lacs of the amount.’’ (Bombay Reprint, 1873, p. 69). There 
is not @ word in either of these authorities about the striking 
of coin in Shihjahdin’s name, nor is there any in the verbose 
account of the transactions of LO67 which is given in the con- 
temporary ‘‘Shahjahan Nameh *’ of Iniyat Khan, and which 
can be read in Elliot and Dowson VII, pp. 115-116. But if no 
such stipulation was made in 1067 a.H., when was it made, and 
how did these coins come to be issued at all ? 

The fact is that when the Gulkanda ruler was brought to 
his knees in 1045 a.n. he agreed not only * to pay tribute and 
permit the Khutba to be read in the Emperor's name,’’ bus 
to strike coins also with the Imperial titles. The long and 
minatory rescript addressed to ‘Abdullah by Shahjahin and 
the exceedingly submissive if not abject, reply are quoted with 
evident pride and exultation by the official chronicler, «Abdul 
Hamid La fhori, in the Badshit Nameh. (Bibliotheca Indica 
Text, pp. 130-133, 178-180). Both these letters are specimens of 
the most florid and artificial s “fe affected by cultured Persians 
in official correspondence, and have been left untranslated by 
Dowson, whose summary of three lines is filled out with a 
meaningless, if not misleading ‘etcetera’ (E. D. VII, 51), and 
who dismisses the *‘ letter of homage from Kutb-ul-Mulk ** in 
six words. (ib. 57). Fortunately the original text is easily 
available. Qutb-ul-Mulk first promises that he will have the 
Khutba read in the Emperor's name and adds : 


oS sly alle who as be 4. oti, gra x times 
oe oal 33} us* oi! yolingys 
[Bibliotheca Indica Text, Vol. i, Part ii, p. 178.) 


es **The red money and the white (gold and silver) will 
+ always be stamped with the auspicious coin-legend, which has 
r been engraved and sent to me from the Court which is the 


sylum of the Universe.” 
i The ‘Ahdnameh or Treaty itself is afterwards quoted, and 


ba we find Shahjahan saying about Qutb-ul-Mulk, 

HF RL aig ain T le Sle Shr t) boy par way» 

— aotat > al aba fle oli eitse, gatos ier aint af oto 
# obSl em le Slee ahs |, 


[B ib. Ind . Te xt, Vol. I Part ii tp 04 
“And [Qutt alae bh ae aes 
Be: 
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dirhams and the dinars (silver money and wold money) shall be 
adorned with our auspicious coin-legend and that in «ll parts 
of his kingdom, the Khutba shall be read in, and money stamped 
with, our auspicious name.’ 

We may therefore take it for cértain that it was in 1045 
AH. and not in 1LO67 an, that Shaihjahin obtained from 
‘Abdullah not one, but bolh of those concessions which are 
regarded by Musulman potentates as the most direct and 
unmistakable proofs of supreme power. But if 1045 is the 
real date, the question arises, may not the ‘5° of the coin be 
the unit of 1045? It is true that the figure is not so clear as 
might be wished, and Mr. Wright candidly admits it. But lL 
venture to say that the above explanation removes ihe chrono- 
logical objection he has raised to hisown reading, and may help 
to finally solve the question if the reading can be substantiated. 

One thing else is perhaps deserving of notice. It stands out 
clearly from ‘Abdullah's letter that the dies of the first issues 
were not permitted to be made in the local mints, and that 
they were sent to Gulkanda from the Imperial headquarters 
with the Imperial atyle and titles inscribed just as in the Akbar- 
abad or Dehli mintages. Now it is not likely that new dies 
with altered dates were afterwards sent from the capital year 
after year, and it may be permitted to conjecture that I. M. C. 
Nos. 948-949 are later issues made from local dies, in which the 
titles are, as might be expected in such marks of unwilling 
homage, curtailed even to baldness and of which the execution 
also is decidedly inferior. S. H. HoptvaLa. 


169. Tue Meanine OF TJankt. 


The copper coins of Akbar are perhaps too plentiful to be 
ever the subject of keen interest among collectors. The one, 
two and four Tanki pieces, of which the only specimens known 
belong to four mints (Agr&, Ahmadabad, Kabul and L&ahor) 
have, however, rarity as well as novelty to recommend them. 
Mr. Whitehead says in the luminous mint notes prefixed to the 
‘‘Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum’’ (p. xxvi), that 
the meaning of the word Tdnki is obscure. Apparently, it was 
a weight which had little or no connection with the Tanka.”’ 
I venture to say that though Edward Thomas and Walter 
Elliot and William Erskine bave beld widely divergent views as 
to the efymology of the word Tankaé (Chronicles ed. 1871, pp. 
49n. 2247.), and though the philological affinity of Tanka with 
Tanki may or may not be a matter of doubt and difficulty, an’ 
attitude of suspense and reservation as to the meaning of either 





of these terms is a very different thing altc , and is not 
necessarily incumbent upon the scholar in the present state of 
knowledg e » oe + a= * e sie 6 4 if: Py er’ a wei e 
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parts and languages of this country in regard to the nomen- 
clature of weights and measures. (One has only to glance at a 
book like Prinsep’s ‘ Useful Tables’ to stand bewildered at the 
various equivalents of the seer and the maund, the gaz and the 
Bingha. The Tank or Tank aiso has several significations 
assigned to it in the Dictionaries. ‘‘ Tanka, Sanscrit 2s,’’ 
says H. H. Wilson, ‘‘is a weight of silver equal to four mashas:; 
among the Marathis, the J'ank or T’ink (2H, ate ) is variously 
rated at four or nine mash4s, or as the same with a tola, or the 
seventy-second part of a pucca seer; a coin, a stamped coin in 
general, whence it came to be applied, sometimes slightly 
modified, to specified coins in different metals. (Glossary of 
Judicial and Revenue Terms, s. v.). Two of the many mean- 
ings which ¢# 7'ank bears in Sanserit are given by Monier 
Williams as (1) *‘a weight of silver equal to four m&shas, or 
twenty-four Raktikas, and (2) a stamped coin.’* (Sanscrit- 
English Dictionary, s. v.). The author of a Gujarati-English 
Dictionary says 21%, Tank, is (1) the seventy-second part of a 
Sher and also a standard of weight used in weighing pearls. 
( Belsire, Gujarati-English Dictionary. s.¥.). Now it certainly 
does not make for lucidity or clarity to be told that a Tank 
or Tank is equal to four mashas, and also to nine mashas, and 
also to a tola, and also to the seventy-second part of a pucca 
seer, but all this confusion notwithstanding, it is still possible 
to state with confidence what Akbar or Akbar’s mint masters 
of Agri, Allahabad, Lahor and Kabul understood by the 
‘Tankt’, which they inscribed in his coppers. In other words, 
I submit that there can be no difficulty in saying which of these 
different equivalents of the Tank was adopted by them as the 
standard. .Just as, in spite of all the local variations of the seer 
and the maund, the Gaz and the Bingha which are recorded in 
the Ain-i-Akbari and elsewhere, it has been possible to deter- 
a mine with such certainty, as to leave, at the worst, a very 
small margin of error, the weight of the Akbari ser, and the 
length of the Akbari gaz (Thomas’ Prinsep, II, pp. 88. Elliot, 
Glossary, Ed. Beams, II, pp. 177-8. Thomas, Chronicles, ed. 
1871, pp. 429-430). So itis possible to declare, that whatever 
the variations of the Tank among the Marathd&s or the Gujaratis, 
the Tank or Tanki of Akbar was about 63 grains. 
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In other words, it may be predicated with confidence that 
the Tank of Akbar was neither nine mashas, nor ,,nd part of 
a pucea seer, nor a tolih, but 4 mashas and 1% surkhs or 63} 
grains. I need scarcely add that this tallies very nearly with 
the known weights of the Tanki pieces in our Museums which 
range from a maximum of 60} grs. to a minimum of 56 grs. 

In fact, the 7Gnki appears to have been issued to provide a 
fractional currency of which the basis was the fifth part of the 
Dam or rather the tenth part of the Tanka of about 640 grs. 
Of the Dam and the Janka there were already in existence the 
halves, the quarters and the eighth parts. The idea appears to 
have occurred to some one of adopting the decimal system of 
division. The traditional weight of the Tank happened to be 
exactly the tenth part of the heavy Akbari Tanka, and so 
pieces were issued which might serve equally well as the fifth 
part of the Dam or the tenth of the Tanka, the two-fifths of the 
Dam or the one-fifth of the Tanka and the four-fifths of the Dam 


or two-fifths of the Tanka. 
S. H. Hoptivawa. 
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SOME SMALL SILVER PIECES OF THE SULTANS OF DELHI. 








gd | | . ‘oN 
. 10, The Seasonal Conditions Governing the Peds ' 


Life in the Punjab,’’ <5 
By Batst Parsnap, M.Sc., Alfred Patiala Research student SAP) 


of the Punjab University Government College, Lahore. 
Communicated by Mr. S. W. Kemp. 


‘* Unfortunately the phenomena of periodic physical change 
have been little studied in the freshwater fauna of most parts 
of the country, and as yet we know very little indeed of the 
biology of the Himalayan lakes and tarns, the conditions in 
which resemble those to be found in similar masses of water in 
Europe much more closely than they do those that occur in 
ponds and lakes in a tropical plain.”’ 

The above passage is quoted from the introduction of Dr. 
Annandale’s volume on the ‘‘ Sponges, Polyzoa and Hydrozoa’’ 
in the Fauna of British India Series, and it was with a view to 
filling up this gap regarding the pond-life in the Punjab, and also 
to compare the conditions in the Punjab with those in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood; that this work was started in 1914. 

lar observations have since been made at Lahore at all 
times of the year, while casual ones were also made at Feroz- 
pore and Ludhiana. 

Regarding the source of the-material I may add that I 
refer chiefly to the natural freshwater ponds or pools formed, 
either as a result of the rains or left on the banks of the rivers 
and streams owing to the main parts of the river receding in 
autumn, when the quantity of water in them decreases. Occa- 
sionally I have examined the artificial tanks in the pleasure 
gardens; but these, much to the detriment of zoological studies, 
undergo a periodical cleansing and are useless for continued 
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spring and the autumn being short and ill-defined. The winter 
lasts from November to March, somewhat longer in the northern 
than in the southern parts of the Punjab. This part of the 
year is very cold and practically rainless, except for a few 
showers in December and January. The daily temperature 
never rises above 70°F., but may go down to 40°F. or even 
lower. ‘Towards the end of April the summer sets in, and the 
shade temperature goes up to 90°F., even reaching as bigh as 
120°F. in June, remaining so till about the middle of the month 
of June, when the monsoon breaks and the rainy season begins. 
The rainy season lasts throughout August and September, du- 
ring which time the atmosphere, up till now quite dry, becomes 
very moist owing to an increase in the atmospheric humidity, 
due to the heavy rainfall, as also an increased evaporation from 
the surface of the numerous ponds and pools resulting from the 
rains. The shade temperature during these months slightly 
falls, and the nights are rather cool. About the middle of Octo- 
ber the nights become very much cooler, and the shade tem- 
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lacustris, subsp reticulata, Annandale; (4) Australella indica, 
Annandale; (5) Two unidentified species of Daphnia; (6) 
Insect larvae of Chironomus and Anopheles, various species. 

Hydra oligactis, as was observed, reproduces very actively by 
means of buds; this budding was observed to be the common 
rule, even daughter buds being formed by the buds while atill 
attached to the parent form; this activity was continued from 
the middle of August to the beginning of November, when 
however all the individuals taken were without buds, being 
sluggish and rather smaller than those taken in September or 
October. Unfortunately after this time no more individuals 
could be got from the ponds, in which I had found them in 
abundance before, and all the individuals in my aquarium died, 
Hydra being the most difficult object to keep alive in captivity 
under artificial conditions. But it appeared that the indivi- 
duals were at this stage preparing for the sexual phase to pro- 
vide against the approaching winter; when, as in the European 
countries, they would produce the gonads, and later the ferti- 
lized eges with aspiny covering. These eggs would lie dormant, 
till more favourable conditions set in for them to develop. 

Regarding the Sponges (Spongilla carterit and Spongilla lacus- 
tris subsp. reficulata), it was seen that they flourish quite well 
from July to October, when the whole of the sponge mass be- 
gins to die, leaving the Spicule skeleton intact with a very large 
number of gemmules with their special coating of spicules 
entangled init. Such dried sponge masses of Spongilla carteri, 
even as large as a man’s head, are common sights at Ferozpore 
on the banks of the dried-up pools in December. These lie in 
this condition till the middle of June, when with the return of 
favourable conditions the gemmules germinate and cover up 
the old spicule skeleton with a new coating of the sponge sub- 
stance; fresh sponge masses are also formed at this time from 
germinating stray gemmules, 

In Polyzoa my observations were made on a new curious 
gelatinoid Polyzoon, Australelia indica, Annandale, which I found 
for the first time at Lahore and later on at Ferozpore. This 
form, which is usually found infesting the leaves and stems of 
aquatic weeds, was seen to flourish from the beginning of July 
to the end of October, when it begins to die after producing free 
statoblasts (the only kind produced by this form) in large 
numbers. In November and December some individuals were 
still living, though the mass had died, but in January no 
individuals at all were living and the decayed gelatinous mass 
was full of statoblasts. 

From the above it is clear that special devices like spiny 
eggs, gemmules and statoblasts are developed on the advent of 
the unfavourable conditions, | | 

It may also be noted that, as long as favourable conditions 
last, the Hydra goes on reproducing asexually by budding; 
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the Sponges and Polyzoa sexually, to produce new independent 
individuals, and asexually, to form large colonies by prolifera- 
tion, so that during this time the number of individuals may 
increase as much as possible. With the coming on of unfavour- 
able conditions all these at once begin to produce the resistent 
bodies which are capable of lying dormant till the return of 
the more favourable weather. As on the approach of un- 
favourable conditions the number of individuals for the pro- 
duction of the resistent bodies is very large, a large number 
of such bodies is produced ; and even though the individuals 
and a large number of these resistent bodies may perish, yet 
the race will be preserved, and with the return of favourable 
conditions a large number of new individuals will at once 
appear. 

In the case of Daphnia it was seen that the individuals had 
the ‘* winter eggs*" in the brood-pouch in January. I have also 
taken individuals with such fertilized eggs from other places in 
February and March; in these cases the individuals were dead 
and there was a single egg in the brood pouch of each. Speci- 
mens of Daphnia taken in summer on the other hand had no 
eggs; they were probably breeding by means of unfertilized 
parthenogenetic eggs; but I am not in possession of further ob- 
servations on this head. 

The insect larvae that were regularly observed this year were 
those of three species of Chironomidae and of two species of the 
Anopheles mosquito. In the case of these insect larvae resis- 
tent bodies like the gemmules of sponges are not produced, with 
the advent of the unfavourable conditions; on the other hand 
it was found that the period during which a larva would be 
transformed into a pupa, and the latter into the imago, is very 
much increased, owing to the decreased vitality of the larva, 
due directly to the cold weather. ‘To prove this experimentally 
a amall jar containing the larvae of Chironomus was kept in an 
ineubator at 90°F., when it was seen that these ‘* blood-worms "’ 
became very active and pupated in three days; as a control 
experiment some others were kept exposed to the ordinary 
conditions, and it was seen that practically no change had taken 
place during this time and that the larvae were lying quietly 
in their mucous tubes, without showing any tendency whatso- 
ever towards pupation. That the laboratory conditions had 
not brought about this change im any way was further proved 
by the larvae in open ponds ing in the same condition and 
by the adult fly of Chironomus being quite scarce at this time. 
A similar condition was observed in the case of the larvae and 


It may be suggested here that this would really be the time 


to plan a campaigo for the destruction of the mosquitoes, its 


larvae and the bre places, for, owing to the much smaller 
number of breeding and the inactivity of the mosquito 
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and its larvae, the cost of destruction would be much less as 
compared with that in the malarial season, when the mosquito 
is breeding with great activity, and practically every small 
pool and puddle serves as its breeding place. 

Summing up, it may be said that the climatic conditions in 
the Punjab are quite different from those in Bengal, and that 
the season most congenial for the lower forms of life is not the 
winter, but the greater part of the summer, when all forms of 
life can flourish, and in this it resembles more the countries of 
Europe. 
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11. A Tibetan Funeral Prayer. 
By Davasampur, Head Maater, State B. B. School, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The authorship of this prayer is ascribed to the first great 
Tibetan Buddhist King-Srongtsan-sGampo during whose reign 
Buddhism was introduced into Tibet from Nepal and China. 
Srongtsan-Gampo himself was believed to have been the In- 
carnation of the eleven-headed Chenrezi (Avalokitesvara). 
And it was also Srongtsan-Gampo who first introduced the 
well-known Buddhist prayer of six syllables ‘‘ Om-mani-padme 
hum.’’ This present prayer or hymn is sung to the Refrain 
of ‘‘Om-mani-padme-hum.'" It is not only a funeral but also 

’ chanted on solemn occasions on fast days, and other Chenrez:— 
Holidays—on the 8th, 10th and full moon and new-moon days 
of the Ist, 4th, 6th and 7th months (Tibetan). 


Refrain. 
1. 


Refuge mine and source of mercy, Teacher, Deity Protecting! 
Whirled am I, yea, every being, on the Wheel of Births and 


’ Dyings. 

Were our bones heaped up, they surely would outweigh the 

Triple Loka. 
* Then consent O Lord, and grant me refuge, Thou my precious 

Guru | 

Save me from Samsara’s whirlpool, highest, noblest Lord. 
Chenrezi ! 

2. 

Full nine months, the tenth preparing, in the womb my mother 

; bore me, 

Till of heat and cold the working forced me down the bony 


___ _ pathway. | 
Naked on the naked ground I fell and entered thus existence. 
oi Then descend, etc., etc. 
y e 
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Still I find from birth and sickness, age and death no full 
salvation. 
Then descend, ete., etc. 


4. 


Straight and strong was thi y body in t f h 
wa eeokeas, g s my y in the days of yout 
Now it stoops and leans all forward, and from side to side it 


staggers. 
From my mouth my teeth have fallen; wish to chew my food 
is bootless 
Then descend, etc., etc. 
. 5. 
My once handsome face is wrinkled, furrow deep o’erlaid on 
furrow. 


Dimmed the lustre, weak the vision, of mine eyes once bright 
and piercing. 
Forms and scenes I see but dimly. In my walk I halt and 
totter. . 
Then descend, etc., ete. 


6. 
Hard = hearing am I rendered, latiahed at, made a mock by 
others. 
My once strong and manly figure, reft of seemly form and 
substance, 


Now is but a bony framework with a flabby skin o’ercovered. 
Hard for me to win by labour even the scantiest food and 


raiment. 
Then descend, etc., etc. 
fi 
Now grown weak and old and ugly, wretched, woeful my 
appearance. 
Never youth now heeds my counsel, rather. do they jeer and wee 


flout me. Se3 eed 
Grieved and hurt aX: utter « curses, Dead I wish , Miyeele and 
5 
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%. 


Now come friends and kinsfolk anxious round the bedside of 
the sufferer. 
Pressing on him food and dainties, which, alas! are left 


untasted., 

Vain their various arts to cure him; fail alike priest and 
physician. 

And the body’s filth is voided, where it lies, upon the bed- 
clothes, 


Then descend, ete., ete. 


10. 
Rich sooas only rouse his loathing. Shrinks his upper lip aH 
pallid. 
Downward droop the nostril corners. All his teeth are full of 
 foulness, 
Nothing is there that doth please him save a draught of clear, 
cool water. 
Draweth nigh the hour of parting, and his last requests he 
stammers. 
Then descend, etc., ete. 
11. 


Fondly, anxiously he gazes on the face of friend and kinsman. 
Seek his hands the hands and clothing of all those he leaves 
behind him. 
More and more gives forth his body coming death's peculiar 
odour. 
Then descend, etc., etc. 


12, 
All his days and deeds are ended; nearer draw the pangs that 
sunder. 
Matter from its comrade Spirit, sure and certain as night's 
coming. 
Or like to a light that flickers, when, oil spent, it soon must 
vanish, 


He can stay no moment longer or withhold the parting spirit. 
Then descend, ete., etc. ) 


13. 
Gant. and claw the nerveless fingers. ‘‘O, I die!’” he cries, 


When has ceased the laboured breathing, then is known that 
e ees 
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Friends and riches left behind him, he must go alone his 
journey. 
Then descend, etec., ete. 


14. 


Sinks inert the earthly portion, and uncoils the nervous spiral 
Situate in the navel region, and the limbs can move no longer. 
Cold and clammy perspirations glaze the eyes bedew the 
features. 
Then descend, ete., ete. 


15. 


Then eg the watery portion, and uncoils the nervous 
spir 
In the heart’s recesses seated, and is lost the sense of feeling. 
Nose and mouth outside are parched; dry are also both the 
nostrils. 
. Then descend, etc., ete. 


16, 


Sinketh next the fiery portion, This uncoils the nervous spiral 
In the throat’s base situated, and departs all heat of body, 
No more food or any liquid can adown the throat find passage. 
Both the hearing organs fail him; outward sounds rouse no 
- impression. | 
Then descend, etc., etc. 


17. = 
Next gives way the aery portion; back uncoils the nervous - 


Seated in the brain’s recesses. Then doth fail the inward 
‘ breathing, — a i: erty 


And the rattling and the gurgling, tongue and— utterance —— 
Then descend, ete., etc. | ean 
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19. 


Then the eighty powers of knowing gradually are extinguished. 

Mahamudra’s light refulgent fills the chamber intellectual; 

Shines that light in its true nature, supersensuous, tranacendent. 
Then descend, ete., ete. 


20). 


Then approach the Lamas pious, sanctifying rites performing. 
Food and drink from friends and kinsmen then receives the 
body lifeless, 
And the name it bore is shouted as their breasts with fists 
belabour. 
Then descend, ete., ete. 


al. 


Next the limbs are harshly doubled, bound with well-spun 
cordage hempen. 
Loving friends ‘‘ Good-bye!*’ now utter, as their bitter tears 
are falling. 
From its customed bed is taken corpse to final place of resting- 
Then descend, etc., etc. 


22. 


Either then the form is carried to the top of rock or mountain, 
Chopped and quartered, flung to vulture, fox or dog or wolf or 
jackal, 
Welcome banquet thus providing bird and beast that live on 

carrion. 
Then descend, etc., ctc. 


23. 


Or adown the stream’tis floated, down some torrent’s rushing 
waters, 
Urine, blood and pus commingling with the element surround: 


ing ; 
Flesh aad fat there gnaw and nibbled by the greedy fish and 
otters. 
Then descend, ete., etc. 


» 


24. 
Or the body is consumed, placed upon the pyre funeral, _ 
d into. heap of ashes, flesh and skin and bone entirely, 
And they sniff the smell of burning,—the Gandharvas and 
Then descend, ete., etc. | 
. , ar. aa” 4 


ee 47. 
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25. 
Or below the earth ‘tis buried, giving forth a stench most 
loathsome. 
Countless worms and hateful insects suck, and creep and crawl 
about it, 


In the skin and flesh delighting, on the carcase richly feasting. 
Then descend, on Por aa 2 


26. 


Seized is all the wealth and riches by the person gone up- 
gathered. 
But bl Karmic fruit down-weighted of his ways that were of 
evil, 
He is to the awful presence of the Lord of Death conducted. 
Then descend, etc., etc. 


27. 
Down the slope so deep and dizzy of the three most wretched 
regions, 
Aimless, cheerless, all uncertain, like a poor storm-driven 
feather, 
Karmic winds do drive the spirit whither dangers wait in 


ambush. 
Then descend, etc., etc. 


28. 


Wherefore now, though youth, the better part of life, has: 
_ passed all vainly, 3 
Henceforth do I firm determine, well to spend my life’ $s re- 

- mainder. i 
Stauoch in aim while life shall last me, thou shalt ever be 1 my 
| master. 

Then ined ,O rina and grant me refuge, ou. my, 
recious Guru! — 

Save. me from Samsara’s whirlpool, highest, noblest : 
Che Wea wh i! 
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SO |] FIST HSER AHI SY ANAS AS |] ISAT 
SINAN BAHASA AAS TIGR |] PRISTINE 
AVA ACRA |] HASsrersyergaragesrs yy AAR 


Far SCa FT ALN ASA YF AS STN 1 


= 
ACs gearaas sas i Ss qcagarasrasr 
VAY. || WAP SEPIA GRAS |] HAsrer 
AYE HaNAZ AA | QAR As carqayacsaysraysay, 
HATA I 
3. 
BAT NAAN Say TATA |] VS AS EAS 
FTRVATAA |) PAVASA ‘QWs geass |] HAWSAL 
ae garkaes |} | ama TAs Scar qayaqarassy 
HASSE 
4. 
gOS Sar ria a5 args Ac aeas 1 mayest a5 
asaya 's}5'55 |] PRAY VRS 85a 4 | RAST 
WATE SARE |] ARR Aasr Scar qayacsyay 
ASAT HF ANTENA || 
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A. 
sr Ags arags ay an Ssy SAIS |] ayaa aay 
ATA TO MSI ATA] TNS Ramo yarer 
QmRIa sy HAsveraqsfgarRaers yy) awe svasr 
SONATAS ASS FAT ASS |] 
7 ' 
FTATANAI NIG ISN SS || | NDT AR 
seraReaapresrspesyy] — FaResPRrarsprgc'S5 
aA! 6 yasvrerqaergeyReeyay |= aR aTasrgcer 
BATRA ASAT HAAN SANA |] 


7. 
alia isha. ST ys sara a55 
SSrans || AC AIAA BS) MN ARR ARS LIA Sy 
| grareray st as RSS 1! aan ba ul bisa: 


AT YASS 
ae 


—_ 





| a : oui r&; SE: Zn. 
ay rs pai ones IF a3 1S |] 
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9. 

REQ 'SSC' AAT ARR Sarg seaas | HAST 
| Sar ST RAH DONA AS | THEO TAPS IS 
| TVA] HAsyerasttgersa ey Sy aseoasrScar 

APTANA HART IIS |] 
: LO. 


ASVSyaragqayea Sy] | SAB Ae ear 
ARUN A SRN AEAIA'S | YATaNAS agar eg 
FFB QV argar Scar Sapa asay yy Ser sjy | 
11. 

ST HyATAS Ag ACergy || FR ASAT 
ARES Aeverqsc y) qerarayagea Reraaerea Sy 
AN Marae. hale SI] aR agar Sca “ARTAZAIST 
a = 

f 12. ~ 2 
¥s5 maven SarpgaaR Sy SARN AST 
prayer i] ay sae a a5 cIA'S II 


a, 4 73 RATS vn a Sera : PSEA AAT gil 
td as = aE se ieee ns * x. a 3 
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133. 

TA TTA IPAs ARN WoW as |] asrSiaiarger 
WATT ATTA RH HR Gsrg|say HR AA 
AYS | HAsrarsae gray Rees 7 Ame sasrscar 
FAY ANAS YH RASS i 


14. 

WRANGTAISSIA Aas aqy | war wasr az 
NFAT RS AGS If SUES ATT AG ET=IAQ’S |] 
SIN erage eS |] QAR TAS RCs qayausyr 
SEAT YASS 

15. 

SRR aysy'2)57 iach cans am i ¥=- SRST EIST 
Pear SATB HTIA'S |] gyssrar 
Aaa Rees] | ARR TAs Rca qaypaysraagy 
SAAS] ¢ 

" 16. 
_-RRRATEREA A ARRAN aNTRS 
ASA SN RAE AYA |] TANS AAA SIS TAMAS 
HAE oyasrrsatgakaeeray ARs TasKcar | 
ARTA SSAY FASTA 
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17. 

Ao RAs garcersys Reams aay cA Cs SayNay 
Siete ail 93] Pasergasas ergaersia Ss i 
yasrarag erga kaa sy] AAR aaa scar qayacaysy 
AST YVAN TIAN |} 

18. 

JONI IA aH TAA GR TSS |} A429): 
SAAT IA TSS I] STATA SATAN ASTANA S | 
HIN NATE TRA TS |] QRS TASNQC ar GapARsr 
ASAT YFAN IAN | 

19. 

AD AGFIQTSASTAAA TIN AN] | AYSSOF 
AD AAA yay STA ASS || TSA ACS HUNTS 
AAS || HAsverqy es garvay esl] QAR aaa Sosy 
ALANS AST YA ANSI |} 

* 20. 

TAL AAA IAAL S|] FARarAS TA 
aN Rerqag sess] =| ACASrAga scgosspags: 
TAS yasvreraatgarsaesy | aR vasrScer 
AAP ARATAAST YF AAAS |] 





2) 
conn 
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21. 


ASA ASTANA FSSA AQHA ITA |] AQAA’ 


TN HTANS AA Herayss yy] | Qasr ey RAVI SLT 
SINHA S]]  HAsreraaargarkaersy || ARR 


SAV RCAT FARINAS HASAN [I 


22. 

WOFIOTA AA Fa] we asypsaypaq sacle: 
SST INAYA]] JAC Sey Asses S|] yAsrar 
qT yareay sy = ame svasrhcsrqayansysrasay 
HAASAN | 


20. 


EO 


va lesa b= ht | hans ge! BTSSSNS SF AAS 
REAR] TRS IFNASIAS | YTSAVAT ETAL 
RES II ARRAS RSS GAA RIN HAT FAT 
ase I | 

24. ° 

We gre aaa Tay 5 "IS}9] |} FSA ‘SANSA 
eeraaycHTapS || SSAA NTIS y yaar 
rast gar Ses || ARS TAS RRS Aapaxaysr 
SY HAASAN | 
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i 


NEF QOS AAS HSN PSSST Sor 
AY LALNC |] QTR ye gy eksa aga Sy] yar 
arse er aay ayers | aie arasy Scar Aaypacissy's|xey 
lps ial al | 

| 26. 

INA AIA GA FYNATH AF IG |] FV ILA 
APSA SRCATAS |] IER ALAS as RAR BS 
EAS || HANNA gParkaeys |] ARR Tas hcar Say 
ANN AST FANS |] 

Zi. 

CRN IW NL SOAS |] S51 GSS SRS 
SHATASAGN «AE AGANRAQRCAATARS | 
HASAPAT ea TAGS |] QRRTASACN ATA 
RAS YARN ASIN II 


28. 

SMW aha Harasrccayse |) = FAS a5 -araarar 
55-3c° i Sqr grragrsa Gas; aA ! yasrar 
agttagyarkaeray | AAR 4s Scar-qsyauaysralsay 
JAAS IY 





tz. Note on the Constituents of the Bark of the 
Hymenodyctyon Excelsum. 


‘ By Cuartes Stantey Gisson and Joun LIoNEL 
SIMONSEN. 
[Read at the Sed Indian Science Congress. | : 


A large number of barks are made use of in this country 
for medicinal purposes, although their action is in many cases 
obscure, and only in a few cases has a therapeutically active 
principle been isolated. It has, therefore, seemed to the 
authors a matter of considerable interest to subject some of 
these barks to a more careful chemical examination in order to 
clear up many anomalies and contradictions. 

The first bark selected for this purpose was the bark of the 
Hymenodyctyon excelsum, a bark which according to the 
Pharmacographia Indica (Vol. II, p. 193) is used as « tonic, a 
febrifuge, and also as an astringent. 

This bark was first subjected to a chemical examination by 
Broughton in 1870, and subsequently Naylor (Pharm. Journ. 
1893, i4. 311, 1884, 15. 195) investigated it much more thor- 
oughly. Broughton showed that it contained a glucoside, 
aesculin, and that on keeping the bark lost its bitter flavour 
owing to the hydrolysis of the glucoside with formation of * 
aesculetin (scopoletin). Naylor, on the other hand, succeeded 
in isolating a crystalline alkaloid to whiclf he gave the name 
hymenodyctine and the formula C,.H,.N. and also an amor- 
phous neutral substance of the formule C,.H,.G,,.'. 

From the results obtained by Naylor it seemed possible to 
us that the alkaloid might be of therapeutic value and further- 
more, since it was one of the few alkaloids which do not con- 
tain oxygen, it should be of considerable scientific interest, and 
we decided, therefore, to attempt its isolation. 

; For this purpose three different specimens of the bark were 
subjected to a careful examination. The first specimen was 
obtained from the Calcutta Museum by the kindness of Mr. 
I. H. Burkill, the then Reporter on Economic Products, whilst 
_ the other two specimens were obtained for us by Dr. J. R. 
- Henderson, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, and we 
| wish to take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to these 


* gentlemen for their assistance. 
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An examination of the bark by the methods described in 
the experimental part of this note has confirmed the results 
obtained by Broughton. We have isolated aesculin and scopo- 
letin, but we have been unable to find any traces of an 
alkaloid. It would, therefore, appear that Naylor cannot have 
examined the bark of the Hymenodyctyon excelsum, but must 
have been dealing with some other bark. 


EHxeperimental, 


A preliminary extraction with Prollius fluid having shown 
the absence of any alkaloid, several methods were tried for the 
extraction of the bark. but as the results obtained were in 
each case practically identical, it will only be necessary to des- 
cribe briefly one of the methods used. 

The finely powdered bark (1- kilo) was thoroughly mixed 
with purified sand and extracted by percolation with hot alco- 
hol, when a dark brown extract was obtained which showed a 
strong yellowish green fluorscence. After removing the alco- . 
hol, the residual oil was mixed with a little water and repeated- 
ly extracted with ether. The combined ethereal extracts were 
washed in turn with dilute hydrochloric acid (A), sodium car- 
bonate solution (B), and sodium hydroxide solution (C). The 
ethereal extract was dried and evaporated, when a viscous oil 
remained. This was subjected to distillation in steam, when a 
trace of oil passed over (0°5 gram) which possessed a distinctly 
camphoraceous smell. The residual oil remaining after the 

. distillation was found to consist of a mixture of glycerides 
which were not subjected to a detailed examination. 

The original aqueous solution which had been extracted 
with ether was concentrated, when a small quantity of a crys- 
talline solid separated. This was purified by repeated erystalli- 
sation from hot water when it was obtained in fine needles 
which after drying at 100°, melted at 160° and evidently con- 
sisted of aaeunlia: since when mixed with a specimen of aesculin 
from another source the melting point was found to be unal- 
tered. | | 

The hydrochloric extract (A) was basified and extracted 
with ether, the ether dried and evaporated when a trace of a 
resinous substance remained. This substance could not be 
crystallized, but it showed no alkaloidal properties. 
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was acidified, when a quantity of a thick brown oil was depo. — 
“This was ground up with ether when the oil | 

leaving a colourless crystalline soli 
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The strongly fluorescent sodium carbonate solution (B) ‘4 | 
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01063 gave 0-243 CO, and 0043 H,O: C=624, H=45. 
C,,H.O, requires C=62-5, H =4°2 per cent. 
his substance was scopoletin, 4-hydroxy-5-methoxy cou- 
marin (see Moore, Chem. Soc. Trans. 1911.99.1043). The cor- 
rectness of this view was confirmed by the preparation of 
the acetyl derivative which melted, as stated by Moore, at 177°. 

The ethereal solution from which the scopoletin had been 
separated was found to contain a mixture of fatty acids which 
have not so far been subjected to detailed examination. 

The sodium hydroxide solution (C), on acidification, yielded 
a further quantity of scopoletin which had escaped extraction 
with sodium carbonate. 

In conclusion we may mention that Capt. A. C. Ingram, 
M.D., I.M.S., very kindly tried the effect of the extract of the 
bark on two i (subcutaneous injection), but was unable to 
detect any physiological action. 


_— ee Oe ee ~~ = 











13. Notes on a unique History of Herat, discovered in the 
Bihar Collection of MSS. in the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 


- By Kudw Sante Macravi ‘Apput Mvetaprire, Oriental 
Public Library, Bankipur. 


The Bahar collection of MSS., for Orientalists the most 
important section of the Imperial Library, Calcutta, consists 
of more than nine hundred Arabic and Persian MSS. represent- 
ing the various branches of Muhammadan literature. Chance 
directed me to a Persian MS. containing a history of Herat, 
composed in the beginning of the eighth century, between 
A.H. 721 (a.d. 1321) and 729 (a pw. 1329), by an author who 
himself was an eye-witness of most of the events that he 
narrates. : 

I have seen no notice of the existence of this work in any 
of the catalogues of European or Indian libraries, and what is 
more astonishing it seems to have been unknown to the cele- 
brated Haji Khalifah as well as to many other bibliographers. 
It is however mentioned by the author of the Raudat-ul- 
Jannat as one of his sources. I have no hesitation in saying 
that this rare volume is the most valuable literary gem of the 
Imperial Library. That it should have remained hidden for 
the last six hundred years is surprising and obviously regret- 
table. 

The MS. is of a folio size, measuring 12" » 9", and consists 
of 276 folios with 25 lines to a page. It is written in a beauti- 
ful bold and learned Naskh hand with fine rubrics. on creamy 
white paper. It is in a damaged condition but fortunately no 
page seems to be missing. The date of transcription is not 
given, but the nature of the handwriting and the general aspect 
of the MS. tend to suggest that the copy was made shortly 
after the composition of the work. The following note on the 
fly-leaf in the handwriting of ‘Inayat Khan (d. a.a. 1077 =a.p. 
1666), the celebrated historian and Librarian of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, proves that this valuable MS. once belonged to, 
and was held in high esteem by, the aforesaid ‘Inayat Khan 
and his illustrious father Zafar Khan, Governor of Kabul and 
Kashmir (d. a.a, 1073=a.p. 1663), both authors of distine- 
tion. ‘Inayat Khan says that this history of the Maliks of 
Herat, whiclt belonged to his deceased father, reached Kashmir 
from Lahore at the end of Ramadan, a.n. 1047 (a.p. 1664). The 


aa 
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Set wieey gle pyrzo ly Steet col Hye wile 54, 
By Susy BE syle toy ory red yey 31 1 -vje aie 


The same fly-leaf bears an illuminated star, now rather 
faded, and several notes, seals, and signatures of the nobles 
and Amirs of the Timuride sovereigns of India. 

The author does not choose any distinct title for the work 


but calls it in several places simply a<b = 35 or “ the book of 
history."” In ‘Inayat Khan's note, quoted above, it is called 
Hy? with. €n" ‘‘the history of the Maliks of Herat’’; while 
the author of the Raucat-ul-Jannat, who freely borrows his 
account from this work, designates it as ~,* .S,le -" and also 
aS ST e8. : 

The scanty time at my disposal has not permitted me to 
collect materials from external sources for a _ biographical 


notice of the author, and the following information has been 
gathered exclusively from the work itself. 


In the preface the author designates himself Sayf ibn 
Muhammad bin Ya‘ qib-ul-Harawi cesye!! G92) Gp OP Cw! aw, 
but later on in the course of his narrative, he always calls him- 
self by the simple name of Sayfi Harawi cs;;* _.@&«, the first 


part of which he adopted as his poetical nom-de-plume. In 
recording the events of the year a.H. 687 (A.D. 1288) he tells 
us that he was then six years old. He must have been born 
then in a.w. GS1 (a.p. 1282). He says that before composing 
this work he wrote a treatise on ethics called Majmii‘ah-i- 
Giy4si to secure himself an introduction to Malik Giya3-ud-Din 
Kurt, the fourth King of Herat of the Kurt race, who ruled 
from a.u, 708 to 729 (a.p. 1308 to 1329). We also learn that 
he dedicated both these works to his patron, the aforesaid king. 
Later on he mentions that he wrote a poem of 20,000 lines in 
which he gave an account of the exploits of Jamal-ud-Din 
Muhammad Sim, who killed Dinishmand Bahadur in a.H. 706 
(a.pD. 1306). This he wrote for the aforesaid JamAl-ud-Din Sam 
after whose name he called it Sim Namah &<l ele. Sayfi was 
also a panegyrist of Mailk Fakbr-ud-Din, the third King of the 
Kurt race (a.4. 684-708=a.p. 1285-1308) in whose praise he 
composed eighty Qasidahs and one hundred and fifty Qit‘ahs > 
* mt * 
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This happened in a.n. 706=a.p. 1306, when Bajai, son of 
Danistmand, attacked Herat. It seems that some of his ene- 
mies brought to the ears of Bijdi that there lived in Herat a 
poet called Sayfi, who had been a panegyrist of Malik Fakhr- 
ud-Din Kurt and had composed a book called Sim Namah for 
Jamal-ud-Din Muhammad Sim, the murderer of Buajai’s 
father Danishmand Bahadur. It was full of the praise of the 
Harawis and the GiGris and severely condemned the ex pedi- 
tion of Bujai against Herat. Sayfi was arrested and bastinadoed 
and then taken before Bijai. Bdjai sent for the Sim Namah 
and examined it. He saw that it consisted of fifty juz and 
contained beautiful paintings and illustrations. At the place 
too where he opened the book he saw Sayfi had described the 
glory and grandeur of Bijai’s father and bis followers. This 
created a favourable impression upon Bajai’s mind and he took 
it for granted that the book was devoted to the praise of his 
father. Nevertheless Bajai ordered the execution of the author 
on the ground that he was a panegyrist of his (Bajii’s) enemies. 
Sayfi was then placed in the row of the criminals who were to 
be beheaded for joining the plot against Bijai’s father, but 
happily he and another man, out of seventy-eight persons, 
were released after they had signed bonds of servitude to 
Buajai— 
whe ws» Waite § byhic jyol Sietsts oS cl. 45 ly ow 
amr ld yRo ym gO s WO LJ me, olite ule i oy) (gil 
ia, ty gd skis pts ssste csy¥ plat 3 fou BS clo OT 35! 
. wilgney't 4 Ks pS potle Di dsilesy 


He further states that after the arrest of his patron Jamal 
ud-Din Sam by Biajai, he (Sayfi) happened to meet one night 
the unhappy prisoner at Fariyab and saw that he had a chain 
of twelve maunds on his left leg fastened tightly to his richt 
wrist. 

We learn further that our author's teacher was Maulana 
Malik-ul-Hukama Sa‘d-ud-Din Hakim Munajjim Gari le bY,< 
* 596 amie aSe cw} ome Ged) who was at first a noble at 

° . 
the court of Malik Shams-ud-Din Kurt, on whose death in a... 
705 (a.p. 1305) he composed a beautiful Qit‘ah, quoted by Sayfi 
and several other subsequent authors. After Shams-ud-Din’s 
death Sa‘d-ud-Din became a favourite courtier of Sultan Giyis- 


_ud-Din whose favour and full confidence he enjoyed. 


im 
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As to the reason for composing this work the author gives 
us to understand that after writing his Majmi‘ah-i-Giyasi, 
which earntd the praises of his patron Giyds-ud-Din, he was 








events that had taken place in Herat from the time of 
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told by the said king that as there existed no historical record 
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Chingiz Khan down to his own, he (Sayfi) should write a his- 
tory of that period basing his accounts exclusively on reliable 
sources. 
The exact date of composition cannot be ascertained, but 
internal evidence tends to show that it was completed between 
A.H. 721 and 729 (a.p. 1321 and 1329) after a labour of two 
and a half vears. In the beginning as well as towards the end 
of the work we find the name of his patron associated with . 


such words as # el - pled} wible ete., from which it is 


reasonable to infer that the author began to write after the 
king's return from the pilgrimage he had undertaken in A.B. 
721L=a.D. 1321, that is, in, or sbortly after a.n. 721, and that 
he completed it before the death of his patron Malik Giyds-ud- 
Din in a.H. 729=a.p. 1329. 

We are not in a position to form a definite idea of the real 
extent of Sayfi’s history of Herat. The present volume ending 
with a.H. 721 (a.p. 1321) comprises about 140 chapters, 
while in the preface we are told that the author divided the 
work into 400 chapters. 


© 9S pid FSO shee yp 1) 200 p15 wi! > 
“Again, in the concluding lines of this copy, the author dis- 
tinctly says that he completed this first volume (daftar) by 


the grace of God, and that he hopes to write the second 
volume within a very short time :— 


cst GIB JLSL 2585 41 oa Soto cht oo Jy! sits 35 pla 
aa Abe esil+ <sl> pile Jot tle poee eo? al els one 
Ib eryheS Bou Gye BF gy Jeo ce! we elel s Bod asle ole Lally 
pall ally slr er wwls 
 It-is worth noticing that at the beginning, where the 
author states what period he intends to cover in his history, 


a blank space has been left for the insertion of the year down 
to which the narrative was to be brought. The passage stands 


s 
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seems to have been intentionally left blank by him. When he 
commenced the history he could not as a matter of fact posi- 
tively say to what date he would be able to reach, and conse- 
quently left the blank, intending to fill it up after completing 
the work. It seems therefore quite probable that Sayfi died 
shortly after finishing this first volume, and that he did not 
live to fulfil his plan of adding a second. This theory receives 
considerable support from the fact that the author of the 
Raudat-ul-Jannat, who freely borrows from this work, while 
narrating the events of the year a.w. 72l=—a.p. 1321 (with 
which the present work ends), distinctly gives us to under- 
stand that Sayfi’s history of the Kurt kings does not extend 
beyond that date (a.4.72l=a.p. 1321). He says further that 
although Sayfi promised a second volume he (the author of the 
Raudat) had not up to that time (a.H. 897=—a.p, 1492) suc- 
ceeded in tracing its existence, and that in his opinion Sayfi 
did not live to fulfil his promise. The passage in the Raudat 
runs thus :-— 


aw Uso opt G ain, csay® Gi as \.u,b 39 cays Sele xo 
E595 22 prem Pe pS oH sh ry =, Ssle Jis~! &i5 + 
@ Body) 9y2 5 Boy! ¥9,T Bory Lille gid yon 


Since the dawn of Islam there has hardly been a great 
civil war, or dynastic revolution, or foreign invasion in Central 
Asia in which Herat has not played an important part and 
suffered accordingly. It enjoyed peace and prosperity during 
the first three centuries of the Muhammadan era when the 
Tahirides of Khurasan (4.8. 205-259=—a.p. 320-573), the 
Saffarides of Sijistan (a.H. 254-290=a.p. 868-902), and the 
Samanides of Bukhara (a.m. 261-389=a.p. 875-994) were in 
power; but during the succeeding rules of the Ghaznavide 
kings it was eclipsed by the neighbouring capital of Ghazni until 
in the time of Sultan Sanjar of Mery about a.m. 552=a.p. 1157 
the barbarious Turkoman tribe of Ghuzz swept over Afghan- 
istan and devastated the city. The most deplorable ravages 
were wrought in the city during the time of Chingiz Khan 
when the Mongol hordes invaded Persia and left the country a 
wilderness after levelling all its buildings, palaces, etc., to the 
ground. In a.H, 618=a.p. 1221 Chingiz Khan sent two succes- 
sive expeditions against the city which resulted in a general 
slaughter of its inhabitants. Out of several lacs of inhabitants 
our author names sixteen persons who alone survived the 
massacre and who were subsequently joined by another party 
of twenty-four survivors. The city began slowly to recover 
under the Ghorid kings (a.m. 634-642>a.p. 1236-1244) and 
rose to distinction during the time of the Kurt Maliks until it 
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was once more laid waste by Timiir in a.4. 783—a.p. 1381 and 
their dynasty extinguished in a.m. 761—=a.p.15389. It was 
under the Timuride princes early in the 9th century that Herat 
regained its flourishing condition. It was then the capital of 
Khurasin and, for about half a century, was celebrated, ‘‘ not 
merely for the splendour and dignity of its Court, the archi- 
tectural beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, and palaces, 
but as being the resort of the greatest divines, philosophers, poets 
and historians of the age’’ (History of the Moghuls of Asia, 
by E. Denison Ross, p. 193, footnote). During the centuries 
which intervene between the Timuride princes and the rise of 
the Afghans, the city was devastated four times by the Turco- 
man and Uzbeks, and consequently it never in these days 
attained to any thing like its former importance. 

The contents of this volume, as stated above, are divided 
into about 140 chapters. The first chapter is devoted to an 
account of the foundation of Herat, the second describes its 
pre-eminence and is based on those traditions of the Prophet 
which refer to this city. The history proper begins with the 
third chapter and ends with the one hundred and thirty-eighth, 
covering a period of rather more than a century (a.H. 618-721 = 
A.p. 1221-1321). Chapters IIT and IV give an account of Tali 
Khan's expedition against Merv led by the order of Chingiz 
Khan in the middle of Rabi‘ I., a.z. 618=a.p. 1221. | 

Chapter V treats of Tali’s expedition against Nishapur 
and the general massacre of its people. 

In Chapters VI and VII we read of the destruction of the 
fortresses called whiys5 5 55 and #25595 5 (cy respectively. 


In Chapters VIII and IX Sayfi gives a detailed account of 
the two most sanguinary expeditions against Herat, the first 
of which was led by TAli, while the second was sent under 
iichikdai NG@’in iss  cloSaeti who reached Herat in 
Shawwal, a.H, 618=a.p. 1221. He laid a heavy seige to the 
city which lasted for six months and seventeen days without 
any victory on either side, but succeeded at last after eight 
months in capturing it on Thursday, Jumada I., an. 619= 
A.D. 1222. he. oe ANS 

_ The following quotations from Chapter IX will give: an | 
idea of the author's narrative style : — : 
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In Chapter X Sayfi draws a terrible picture of the ‘ruinous — 


condition to which the city was reduced by the disasters men-— 
tioned above. He names sixteen persons who survived the 
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Sayfi then tells us that after these expeditions the city 
of Herat remained a mere heap of ruins for sixteen years (4.8. 
618-634—a.p. 1221-1236) during which no king or governor 
attempted to build it again, till in a.H. 634=a.p,. 1246 Sultan 
Uktai of the great Khans directed his attention to restoring it. 
So, the author says, he has given but a brief account of these 
sixteen years and has written a detailed history from the 34th 
ear (i.e. aH. 634=a.p. 1236) down to his own time in a regu- 
ar and systematic manner, recording the events of each year 
in chronological order :— 


waylens (geile 5 Sle 5 oy ty Fe se% She Bar oye » 
@ pate Saiyi pS tl 5 Gy! Aim ge j Sle gf yl! 5 
After the account of the reconstruction of Herat by Uktéi 
in a.H. 634=a.p. 1236 (Ch. X1) follows the history of its rulers 
and governors before the Kurt Maliks of Ghore from a.n. 634 
to 642=a.p. 1236—1244. The history of these nine years com- 
prises Chapters XII—XX. 
. The remaining portion of the work, Chapters XXI- 
CXXXVIII, comprising a period of seventy years, a.H. 642- 
721=—a.p. 1241-1321, treats in detail of the reigns of the first 
four kings of the Kurt race of Herat, wiz. Shams-ud-Din I, 
Rukn-ud-Din, Fakbr-ud-Din, and Giyas-ud-Din and of the 
chiefs and nobles who governed the city during that period. 
The volume closes with an account of the expedition sent by 
Shams-ud-Din against Furah in Rabit I, a.n. 721=a.pD. 1321, 
the year in which his father, the King Giyas-ud-Din, went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving Shams-ud-Din in charge of the 
government. The history of Malik Giyaégud-Din, which ts the 
main theme of the last portion of the book and which alone 
comprises foll. 187%-275°, is full and exhaustive. In nar- 
rating the events Sayfi enters into minute details and shows ex- 
 traordinary precision. For instance, in mentioning the time 
i when Baktat marched against Malik Giyas-ud-Din, he says (fol. 
gees): — | 
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Now it seems to me impossible to overestimate the value of 
this ‘‘ history of Herat’’ for two reasons. Firstly, it supplies 
an authentic and copious record of an important period of 
history ; for that period it is the prime, written, documentary 
evidence we possess, and but for this it would have passed into 
oblivion ; secondly, the author had a most rigid regard for truth 
and has displayed an immense industry in collecting informa. 
tion from all genuine and trustworthy sources; these are for 
the most part oral traditions and contemporary witnesses. It 
may be confidently asserted that as a contemporary of the 
greater part of the events which he describes, he had every 
opportunity for getting the best information at first hand. 

In the preface as well as several times in the course of his 
narrative, the author draws our attention particularly to the 
aforesaid facts. Thus he observes in one place ;— 
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His love of truth and his correctness of information are 
apparent on every page, and he is scrupulously honest in quoting 
the sources from which he derives his statements. It is also 
remarkable that the author does not blindly follow his prede- 
cessors, but makes a critical use of them. Indeed he exposes 
and refutes the opinions of some of the best authorities whose 
credit and high reputation remain unquestioned even to the 
present day. For instance, in narrating the events of so early 
a period as Aa.H. 618=a.p, 1221 with which he opens the 
history, he more than once contradicts the statements of the 
celebrated Minhaj-i-Siraj, the author of the well-known histori- 
cal work Tabqat-i-N&siri (c. a.n. 658—=a.p. 1259) whom as an 


almost contemporary chronicler of the said events, we might 
have looked upon as an indisputable authority :— 
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He is constantly at pains to show us that his assertions 
are vouched for by the oral evidence of contemporaries :-— : 
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In another place he observes thus :-—* 
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And where evidence is conflicting, no matter how insignifi- 
cant the fact, he takes the precaution of enumerating all the 
sources of his ‘information. or instance, in his account of the 
murder of Malik ‘Ali bin Mas‘iid of Sijistan in a.n. 656=a.pD. 
1258 he writes thus :— 
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less than twenty-five poets, some famous, some hardly known. 
Here are some of their names: Firdausi, ‘Anwart, Sa‘di, Rabi‘i 
Fashanji, Khaqani, Sana‘i, Zahir, Safir Azhar, Fayyad Harawi, 
Shah Haydari, Qabis, As’ad Kirmani, Sa‘idi, Rihani, Labibi, 
Ruhi, Shihab Bagdadi, ete. 

Sayfi himself was a poet of no mean order. We have al- 
ready seen that he wrote a Sam Namah of 20,000 lines and 
composed eighty Qasidahs and one hundred and fifty Qit‘ahs 
in praise of Malik Fakbr-ud-Din Kurt. It will not be out of 
place to quote here as specimens some of his poetical composi- 
tions found in this text. 

In praise of the wine (fol. 166a) :-— 
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he received any assistance in writing his history was Khwajah 
Sbibab-ud-Din, the great scholar and Munshi of the ‘Ulama of 
Giyas-ud-Din’s court, and that without his ungrudging help 
he could never have completed so lengthy a work, or collected 
s0 much authentic information within the short space of two 
and a half years :— 
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U0)! Mes dalyd @bac oe ne srt GAL pay le 99 50 
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Besides the help received from Minh&j, Sayfi says that he 
drew upon certain works, viz. ‘Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i-Ju- 
wayni (c. A.H. 650 = a.p. 1252) mentioned in connection with his 
account of the destruction of Nishaptr by Tali Khan, fol. 200 ; 
Tarikh-i-Gazan of Rashid-ud-Daulah ' (c. acn. 710—a.p. 1310), 
quoted in the account of the reconstruction of Herat on fol. 


36). Sayfi also refers to two other works, viz. gsiile ge and 


cohen | pee 0%, both in connection with the devastation of Merv 
by Tali Khan. 


In the earlier part of the work Sayfi refers to two histories 
of Herat. The first by Siqat-ud-Din ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Fami, a 
panegyrist of ‘Izz-ud-Din ‘Umar, the ancestor of the Kurts, 
who governed Herat under Sultan Giyas-ud-Din Muhammad bin 
Sam (ec. aH, 550-590= a.p. 1155-1193). ‘The second is the Kurt 
Namah of Rabi‘i Fishanji, who wrote in the style of the Shah 
Namah about a.w. 700=a.p. 1300, and dedicated his book to 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din of the Kurt race. But it is hard to see 
how either can have been of any material service to our author. 
Fami’s work was writ early in about a.n. 600=a.p. 1203, 





while that of Fashanji is only a poetical account. 
A third history of Herat and of later date, entitled Rau- 
dat-ul-Jannat fi Ausif-i-Harat 1,2 Gles! (¢ oleJ) ale, was — 
written by Mu‘in Zamchi sxe} wse- in A.n. 897=a.p. 1492. 
Manuscript copies of this work are fairly common in the libra- 
ries of Europe and India. The Asiatic Society of Bengal alone 
possesses two. | | 
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This Raudit of Mu‘in enjoys a wide popularity as a valu- 
able history of Herat, and Barbier de Meynard has given an 
account of it, with copious extracts done into French, in the 
Journal Asiatique, 5e série, vol. XVI, pp. 161-520. It may 
however be well to point out here that as an original source for 
the history of the years a.m. 618-721 =a.p. 1221-1321, Mu‘in’s 
work is of no value whatever, for he was obliged to depend 
almost exclusively upon Sayfi. That Sayfi's work was the 
only available source of Mu‘in’s history for the aforesaid period 
seems sufficiently clear from this fact :-— 

Sayfi’s history closes with the year a.a. 72L=a.p. 1321, 
in which Malik Giyas-ud-Din went onapilgrimage. In Mu‘in’s 
history the next eight years suffer a total eclipse, 

He does not even tell us when this king returned to Herat, 
although according to the Mujmal-i-Fasihi, he did so in the 
same year, but suddenly jumps to a.a. 729=a.p. 1328 and the 
death of the said Giyas-ud-Din and other events connected 
with the king’s successors and descendants. The substance 
of Sayfi’s history for the period a.#. 618-72)=a.p. 1221-1321 
has simply been bodily transferred to Mu‘in’s Raudat. In bor- 
rowing Mu‘in has abridged some portions and copied others 
verbatim. In the former case he is apt to be extremely brief, 
thus omitting a good many important facts of which, but for 
Sayfi, all memory would have perished. For example, the his- 
tory of the first four kings of the Kurt race, which is the largest 
section of Sayfi’s work, it fills 2265 large folios, each containing 
25 lines to the page. In the Asiatic Society’s copy of the Rau- 
dat it fills but 57 folios, each with 17 lines toa page. The 
writing of both is of the same size. Again and again, Mu‘in 
copies passages and even entire pages verbatim from Sayfi with 
hardly a new word. For instance, the passage relating to the 
murder of Manktai and Abd Bakr, and the destruction of the cit 
of Herat for the second time, which I have quoted from Sayfi 
earlier in this report (p, 6.), runs thus in Mu'‘in’s Raudat : 
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Till the discovery of this work the Raudat-ul-Jannat of 
Mu‘in ranked very high both in Europe and Asia, but now— 
so far at least as the history of the years a.m. 618-72] =a.p. 
1221-1321 is concerned—it must take its place as a mere 
abridgment of Sayfi and can have no claim to be considered 
an original authority. 

I trust I have been able to convey some idea of the 
immense value and deep interest attaching to this rare manu- 
script, which has remained too long forgotten. Its publication 
would, I am sure, be welcomed by every Persian scholar and 
by every student of Asiatic history.! 


a, 


' T am much indebted to Mr. Scholfield who read through this 
paper and offered many helpful suggestions. 








14. Some more Quatrains of Abti Sa‘id bin Abi’! Khair. 


Edited with a Translation and Notes by 
H. D. Graves Law, I.CS8. 


§1. On the Sources of the Text. 


In two comparatively recent issues ' of this journal Maulwi 
‘Abd-ul Wali published 400 * quatrains of the famous mystic 
and poet Abu Sa‘id bin Abu'l Khair of Khoraisin. These 
formed the first published collection of the Rubd‘iyat of the 
Saint which could claim to be anything like complete or really 
authentic, and were an important addition to our knowledge 
of Sufi Literature. These quatrains were copied from two 
MSS., one in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
other in the British Museum. The only other printed collec- 
tion of Abi Sa‘id’s Rubda‘iyat is that of Dr. Hermann Ethé, 
who in 1875 and 1878 published in a philological and literary 
journal in Munich 92 quatrains which he had found in various 
anthologies and memoirs, such as the Hajt Zglim, the Naj/a- 
hat-ul-Uns, the Khuldsat-ul Ajkdr and others.” 

The chief difficulty which confronts the editor of ‘Umar 
Khayyam—the multiplicity and extreme variety of the texts 
at his disposal*—does not exist in the case of Abii Sa‘id) The 
materials for our knowledge of what the older poet wrote, far 
from embarrassing us by their richness, are meagre and scanty. 
But that fact makes matters no easier. For we have no really 
old and genuine collection of Abi Sa‘ id’s writings to rely on, the 
oldest MS. having been written in the XVII century a.p., 600 
years after the poét’s death; and the*more recent the MS., the 
greater the suspicion that attaches to it as an authentic collec- 
tion of a poet’s works. Not entirely, I venture to think, 
because the bulk of his utterances are forgotten, or their author- 

ship lost sight of in the years that follow. On the contrary, 

when there is no old and authentic Diuwdin, the number of verses 

attributed by posterity to a great poet, instead of diminishing, 

_ seems to grow with the centuries as steadily as his fame. The 

> earlloat MS. of ‘Umar Khayyam, for example, dating from the 

: end of the XV century a.p,, contains but 158 quatrains; the 
- most recent has 801. | 

But a large proportion of the verses thus added by later 

ages are, we may be sure, the work of other hands. It is quite 
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possible that ‘Umar Khayyam or Abii Sa‘id composed a far 
greater number of verses than will ever be known. But it is 
difficult to imagine how their authorship, once it has been for- 
gotten, can be re-discovered with any hope of certainty. We 
cannot say forcertain that a really old text of Abii Sa‘id’s would 
give us much fewer than the 400 quatrains we now have. But it 
is at least very probable; and the fact remains that a consider- 
able number of the ruba‘iyd4t contained in these two MSS. of 
Abu Sa‘id have, as we know, been attributed to other poets. ! 
And asthere is practically no internal evidence to guide us, it is 
quite impossible to say of many of the verses, with any hope of 
being accurate, who their author really was. All that can be 
presumed indeed as a general rule (though it does not take us 
very far), is that where one and the same quatrain is ascribed 
both to Abu Sa‘id and to some minor poet, it is the work of the 
latter. For the editors of Oriental anthologies had no very 
strict regard for historical accuracy, and if they chanced to come 
across af apt quatrain of whose authorship they were igno- 
rant, they would not hesitate to give it an honourable place 
among the work of some revered and famous master. But no 
one would have any object in ascribing a verse to a compara- 
tively unknown poet, unless he felt sure of its origin. 

If, then, we must guard ourselves against too readily ac- 
cepting as genuinean authoritative collection like that of ‘Abd-ul 
Wali, what is to be said about the quatrains now published ? 
Alas, | have no startling discovery of an old and genuine MS. 
to proclaim. Indeed, I must confess that it is with considerable 
diffidence that I have thus publicly announced them as the quat- 
rains of Abd Sa‘id. 

Their source is two-fold :-— 

(1) A small volame in the State Library at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), which was lithographed at Bombay so 
recently as 1297 a.H. by Mirzé Muhammad 
Shir4zi, and which contains along with some ruba- 
‘iyat of ‘Umar Khayy4m, Ansari, and Baba Tahir, 
‘* 24 quatrains of Prince Abfi Sa‘id bin Abu’l 
Khair, which have been proved efficacious for 
certain purposes.’’ 

(2) A MS. para containing 161 quatrains of Aba Said 
which I found a year or two ago among the débris 
of an Oriental book-shop in Hyderbad City. This 
MS., which bears no date but is apparently quite 
recent, is the work of one Sayyid Qadiri Jitani : 
who united to his evident interest in the poet a 
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somewhat slovenly manner of transcribing him. 
What and where the MS. was from which he copied, 
he does not tell us; and we shall never know. 


These two texta then, between them, give us as many as 
183 quatrains of Aba Sa‘id (for two are common to both); and 
as the lithographed volume is probably extremely rare, and the 
MS. unique; and as they are both, practically speaking, inacces- 
sible to orientalists, I think that the publication in the J.A.S.B. 
of such of them as have not already appeared in *Abd-ul 
Wali’s collection, may be not without interest. 

I have omitted therefore 83 quatrains ' which are among the 
400 rubé‘iydt previously printed in this journal; as well as two 
which are foreign to all that we know of Abt Sa‘id and his work, 
and which have no literary value. Of the 98* quatrains which 
are now printed not all are ‘‘new’’ by any means. As many 
as 44 1 have found attributed either to Abi Sa‘id or to other 
writers in various memoirs, and elsewhere. But the remaining 
54 I have not been able to trace to their source.” It is certain 
that they are all to be found somewhere, scattered among 
ladhkiras, or in the Diwdns of quatrain writers, such as Kha- 
qéni, Sarmad, or Farid-ud-Din ‘Attar with his reputed 10,000 
ruba‘iyat; and were an indefatigable and systematic search to 
be made in all their possible hiding places, in all the oriental 
page, each one of the 54 would doubtless, in time, be hunted 

own. : 

Whether we should be much wiser or happier for the labour, 
I am doubtful. It is not at all likely that we should be any 
more certain than we are now of the authorship of the quat- 
rains. But after all does that matter very much? Asa poet 
has said, if the words are worthy why should we ask the author's 
name? We do not know so much of Abi Sa‘id’s life, that we 
could feel great regret at learning that some quatrains we had 
imagined to be hisarethe work of another poet. Nor would the 
quatrains themselves lose interest or value thereby. I think it 
may be said that they nearly all share in common a religious 
and emotional atmosphere, a certain poetic quality which are 
distinctive. If they are not, in fact, the work of Abu Sa‘id, 
they might have been. — 

‘The truth is that at this distant date, the name of Abu 


<-  Satid belongs not only to the individual but to a phase of 


¢ 


thought and experience, sombre, austere, and devout, which 
‘gives its character to a certain period of Persian literature; 









9 from ‘the amallor collection and 74 from the MS. 
be «made up as follows:—  — 
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and these quatrains are as much born of the spirit of that age, 
as the creation of any individual mind. So I think that no great 
harm will be done if they are allowed to remain, till that search 
is carried out, as the work of Abi Sa‘id, enjoying whatever 
measure of authority may be due to the names of these two 
zealous gentlemen of Shiraz and .Jilin. 

[ am fully conscious that the two collections which we 
owe to their efforts, are of doubtful value'; that in parti- 
cular the MS. copy of Qéadiri, from which the bulk of the 
present collection is taken, has but a slender claim to be re- 
garded as genuine. But although the unknown original of this 
copy may have been a recent and valueless document, there is 
a possibility that it may have been an old and authentic MS.: 
and this much, at least, may be said in their favour, that a 
goodly proportion of the quatrains found in each of these two 
texts are supported by the authority of the only two MSS. 
of which we know, as well as by several reliable tadhktras. 
Whether that fact justifies my presenting the remainder as new 
quatrains of Abu Sa‘id, I must leave it to others to decide. 
It will be allowed, I think, that they are not unworthy of the 
honour of being numbered among the works of the Shaikh. 


$2. On the Life and Writings of Abi Sa‘id. 


Abi Sa‘id’s place in Persian literature and in the history 
of Sifiism—the theosophy of Is!4m—can only be touched upon 
lightly here. He was, we know, the first great poet to use the 
quatrain; and he was among the first to express his religion 
and philosophy in that symbolical language which is so charac- 
teristic of the Persian mystics. But he is,as Daremsteter says, 
‘*more poet than philosopher.’’ He is silent upon most of the 
problems which vexed the great sages, such as the mystery of 
pain and evil, the nature of the soul, and the much-disputed 
question of free will and determinism. Nevertheless in some of 
the essentials of the classic Sifiism of Jalaél-ud-din Rami or 
Jami, in his view of the universe—which he regarded as a mass 
of phenomena, illusory, transitory as the waves of the sea, and 
like them ever being renewed—in his conception of a religion 
of love, of the true relationship between lover and Beloved, 
and of the Sdfi’s path to ‘‘ Union,’’ he anticipates to a remark- 
able extent the language and ideas of those masters.* 

The facts of his life may be briefly told. He was born in 

! A large number of the quatrains collected and published by Dr, 
Ethé have as a matter of fact no better credentials ; a8 many as 65 out of 








uatrains in this collection do not by an means contain the best of Abt 
Satid either sn) poet or philosopher ; ‘of his philosophy, indeed, it gives — 
but a small part. | Es i 
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A.D. 967 in Maihana, a little village of Khorasan in the north- 
east corner of Persia; and he died there in 1049. Practically 
the whole of his life he spent in Khorasan, now living with his 
parents in his native village, now studying at Merv, or preach- 
ing at Nishapur, with perhaps an occasional visit to distant 
Bokhara '; oblivious of, or at any rate untouched by, the 
violent events which were happening in those troublous times. 
The Turkish tribes which Mahmid of Ghazni (995-1030) had 
allowed to enter Khorasan, had overrun the pasture lands of 
that province which became the constant scene of raids, punitive 
expeditions, and rebellions during the reigns of Mahmud and 
‘his successor Mas‘tid. These culminated at length in the defin- 
ite conquest of Khorasan by the Seljak Turkomans in a.p. 1037. 

But of all this we hear little from his biographers, and 
nothing in his own poems.? He was busy with other things. He 
wandered in exile, he preached, and he debated with other 
dervishes, a fantastic crowd who pass to and fro across the 
stage with a strange and sombre dignity. He was reviled, he 
was revered; and on the whole enjoyed considerably more than 
the usual amount of honour that a prophet is supposed to 
acquire in bis own land. 

This is a bald enough picture; but if we seek to fill in the 
details, we must do so with a certain amount of caution. 
Abii Sa‘id has his biographers in plenty ® But the records of 
his life which they give us, though extremely diverting and full 
of interest, consist for the most part of isolated anecdotes and 

_ sayings which are placed in no definite sequence, and which 
moreover leave a great deal to the imagination. A _ picture 
made up of these fragments would be something very like the 

patched garment the Shaikb himself must have worn, a thing 
of strange colours, with many gaps. 

But authentic or not, these stories give us a clear enough 
picture of the man. Leaving aside the prodigies of his infancy 
—those early signs of greatness which are the usual tribute of 
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! The home of Avicenna the great p pher who was born there in 
987 a.p. (when Abd Sa‘id was 20 years old), and lived there at any rate for 
the first part of his life, But he and Abt Sa‘id first met in Nishaptr, not 
in Bokhéré. 


. * A somewhat unconvincing story is related by one of his biographers 
- of how Abii Sa‘id once came across Es pecty of Turkoman robbers in the 
desert, fresh from a successful raid; and of 

by a li rtune clairvoyance, he took them with him to sit at his 
feet in 
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posterity—we know that from an early age he enjoyed a wide 
reputation for learning and piety. It is beyond doubt that he 
spent many years in solitary exile in the desert, thinking out 
the problems of life; that he underwent countless austerities ; 
that he fasted; that he depised riches; that he took on himself 
vows of silence. We read of his occasionally taking part in 
those crazy orgies of dance and song whereby the dervish sought . 
to induce a condition of religious excitement or ‘‘ ecstasyv.’’ 
Whatever we may think of such methods of obtaining ** f reedom 
from self’’ and ‘‘ nearness to God,”’ or of the foolish forms of — 
self-mortification he employed, the objects of these practices 
were perfectly clear to his mind. In one of his quatrains he : 
likens the dervish swaying to and fro in the dance to a nurse | 
rocking a child in its cradle: thus alone could he hope to ‘‘ still 
the babe of his restless spirit,’’ or (by another metaphor) 
‘“quench the fires of his heart,’’' Bodily suffering released 
the soul for contemplation, and lifted the veil which hung 
between man and his Creator. ‘‘ Revelation’’ he said ‘‘is the _ 
handmaid of Austerity.’’ 

By virtue of this self-imposed discipline he gained, it is said, 
an unwsual power of working miracles, as the following story — 
will testify. A merchant was once travelling from Nishapdtr 
with a caravan bound for Bokhar4. On the way, between 
Nishaptr and Merv, he fell asleep and lost the caravan; and 
after wandering in the sandy desert for some days he came 
at length, hungry, thirsty, exhausted, to a pool of water 
where he beheld a man performing ablutions, and praying, — 
‘*tall of stature, of fair complexion, with candid eyes, and 
with a beard reaching to his waist. Hehada stick and a vessel 
in his hand, and a razor and tooth-brush; he bore a prayer ; 
carpet on his back, and was wearing a Sifi’s patched cloak, 
and on his feet rope-shoes.’” ‘This of course is our Shaikh, 
who on learning the man’s trouble, took him by the hand, and — 
beckoning to a lion which had miraculously appeared, whis- 
phered a few words in the animal’s ear, and bade themerchant — . 
mount the beast, keep his eyes shut, and ride till the beast 
stopped. One hour later the merchant opens his eyes to find ' 1 
himself at Bokbar& (about 150 miles distant) in the company __ 
of his delighted fellow-travellers who had just arrived. But - 
this is not all; for some time later he learns that the great — 
Shaikh Ab Sa‘id is in the city; he goes to hear this celebrated tes ) 













preacher; and discovers to his amazement that the Shaikh is Betsy. 
none other than his benefactor of the desert, who had been in | 
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Bokhbara all the time! The result, of course, is another convert 
to Stfiism.' 

The story of this adventure was, by the express wish of 
Abt Satid, not given to the world until affer his death. 
Though the sceptic sees in this fact a convenient method of 
accounting for the posthumous origin of such tales, the believer 
may infer therefrom that Abii Sa‘id was anxious not to adver- 
tise such powers as he possessed. We certainly have authority 
for saying that he had no inclination to practise them idly. 
To one who asked him for a miracle, by way of proof, he 
quoted another Safi who ona similar occasion had told his 
questioner that there were miracles everywhere around him, if 
he only chose to look; and that perhaps the greatest miracle of 
all was that he was allowed to be alive! 

Clairvoyance however was the line in which Abt Sa‘id 
may be said to have specialized; and by his disconcerting 
habit of reading men’s secret thoughts he won a large number 
of disciples. He also had his enemies. For that, his uncom- 
promising hostility to orthodox Islam, and his tolerance of 
Christians and other unbelievers were mainly responsible. 
Stffism, as an organized creed, was in his time in its infancy. 
It had but a handful of preachers, and these were widely 
regarded as dangerous heretics. In many of the places he 
visited he was subjected to scorn and active hostility: in 
Nishapur, once, he came near to losing his life. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if Abi Sa‘id occasionally indulged in 
the very human sin of praying God to confound his enemies.” 

It may be questioned whether it is at all possible that a 
life lived on the lofty plane of thought of the average Persian 
mystic can escape violent inconsistencies ; whether the end is 
not inevitably ‘‘self-delusion and imposture.’’* It must be 
admitted at once that Abi Sa‘id was by no means always the 
“austere pietist."" Many stories, in fact, tell of his extremely 
sane humanity. After one period of rigid austerity he came 
forth clad in fine raiment and attended by a slave girl who 
ministered to his wants, to the immense disgust of an ascetic 
whose criticism, however, Abi Sa‘id sharply rebuked. To 
pleasant food and. convivial dinners he was no stranger. Nor 
did he scorn human love; though he had qualms of conscience 
when he saw his family grow up round him: and, we are told, 





a 


__ | This version of the ** miracle "’ is taken from the Hdlit-dSukhundan. 
A fuller, and more sober account, is given in the Asrdr ut tauhid accord- 
ing to which Abia Sa‘id was not in Bokhird when the merchant arrived at 
that city. The latter did not in fact discover who his bonefactor was until 
er kee ad when he saw him preaching in the Safi monastery at Nisha- 
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felt he had to satisfy his scruples on that score by the grotesque 
feat of reading the Quran head-downwards, suspended from a 
beam in the roof: a penance which, we are not surprised to 
learn, nearly caused his death by apoplexy. 

On the other hand he had a very healthy view of man’s 
duties and obligations in this world. ‘+ Noman is perfect,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ who does not mix with other men.”” He was not above 
helping the temple servants in their menial work, and did not 
hesitate to prescribe that duty to others as a salutary lesson 
in humility. If Abd Sa‘id was inconsistent, we may be sure 
the world was all the better for it. Whatever faults he had, 
hypocrisy was not one of them. He preached sincerity towards 
God and man, and he was himself sincere. No one, I think, 
can read his verses without feeling that whatever he did, in 
whatever mood he might be, he was genuinely in search of 
knowledge of the Truth, and of spiritual perfection. Whether 
in the market-place or in the pulpit, whether in the monastery 
or in the desert, he was seeking that union with God which 
was his goal. To a dervish who asked him once where he 
could find God, he answered: ‘‘ where have you sincerely 
sought Him that you did not find Him?” The certain convic- 
tion that God was everywhere, and that everything was God, 
is the key to his life and his philosophy. 

The quatrains which follow are naturally not all on the 
same level of thought and expression. But there are some 
beautiful and moving poems among them. He has the depth 
of feeling of the Oriental, but at the same time is peculiarly 
free from those artificialities of expression that seem so strange 
to western ears; and when we remember that almost all the 
verses are purely ‘* occasional,’’ composed in response to a pass- 
ing mood, or the need of a fugitive moment, it is remarkable 
that they should have such a permanent value; and that they 
should reach, on the whole, such a high degree of lite 
excellence. But perhaps the chief interest of this collection is 
the variety of characters in which it reveals our Saint. He is 
a victim of toothache, and other human ills; a sympathetic 
friend; a contrite sinner, a moraliser on life and age. But 
above all he is the mystic, eloquent of his devotion to the divine 
Friend. As we read him we forget that he lived 900 years ago, 
and that he is of alien race. Rather we realize that, like every 
true mystic, he belongs to no time and no place. As Baha-’ud- 
Din-i-Amili says :— : 
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whose prayers are imbued with religious fervour and sincerity. 
It is impossible to believe that a poet whose whole doctrine 
of faith rested on the desire to achieve union with the 
Divine through love and self-scacrifice, could have seen any 
efficacy in mere repetition, or have sympathised with a system 
which displays nothing more than the vulgar wish to get from 
the gods something for nothing. Nevertheless his quatrains 
have acquired, after his death, a reputation for magical potency 
as charms and amulets no less wide than the fame he himself 
enjoyed during his life as a worker of miracles. 

The introduction to the Hyderabad MS. describes the 
verses as a ‘‘ Philosopher's stone (qigird-i-ahmar) for the attain. 
ment of desires, for procuring daily bread, for vanquishing hearts, 
for driving away murrain, and for other purposes’’: and it goes 
on to give general directions for their due and fitting recital. 
Each quatrain that follows is prefaced by a few words describ- 
ing in detail its object, and the particular method by which 
that object can be attained. To quote these instructions at 
any length would be tedious, and is foreign to my present pur- 
pose. One, however, is so curious that it may be given in full, 
That is the preamble to the first quatrain in the Hyderabad MS, 
(No. 17 in ‘Abd-ul Wali’s collection). It runs as follows :— 

** For the use of one whose sweetheart is refractory or who 
is suffering from love, and burning in the fires of separation, 
He should have recourse to this quatrain for two days, reciting 
it seven times in one breath. He will attain his object in the 
following way :— 

He must search for the lady diligently, and if he happen 
to see her passing by, must pick up some dust from the path 
she will tread, and after quietly performing an ablution, recite 
the quatrain seven times with one breath, and then fold the 
dust in a piece of paper, and taking his stand by the road she 
is passing, throw the paper at her back. Then he should enter 
into conversation with her, and after a while part from her. 
If she still persists in her coldness, he must repeat the proce- 
dure with extreme care, when he will gain his desire.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that such senseless rigmarole 
as this could not have been written by Abi Sa‘id. There can 
be no doubt, in fact, that all these descriptions of the objects 
prayed for, and the directions for the proper recital of the quat- 
rains, are the unauthorised work of later hands, and fairly 

resent the cloud of myth and romance that so often in the 
East trails after the name of any man distinguished in his life 
for great piety and austerity. 

I feel I owe a word of explanation for the notes to the 
Translation. They are the very A BC of Sifiism, and will be 
perfectly familiar to every student of that phase of Islamic 
thought. But there may be some who will chance to read these 
pages to whom the terminology may be strange, and the mean- 
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ing dark. I hope that the notes will throw a little light on 
these things.!' 

A word in conclusion as to the text. The MS. of Qédiri 
presented some difficulty. It has been so carelessly copied 
and contains so many obvious mistakes that I have had to 
take the liberty of emending it wherever that was necessary. 
Variations in the readings, where I have considered them 
worthy of record, and a few of the emendations in the text of 
the Hyderabad MS. and the source of each quatrain, are given 
in the Notes to Text. ‘ 


— -—— ee — ———= = 
= —— 


' To those who are curious to learn something about Sifiism, and ita 
place in the history of the world’s thought, there are ample opportunities. 

Dr, E. H. Whinfield’s translation of the Quatrains of ‘Omar Khay- 
vam and the Masnavi of Jalél-ud-din Rimi (both in Treubner’s O 
Series); of the Lawdih of Sami. and especially of the an-i-Raz of 
Shabistari; and Professor R.A, Nicholson's translation of the Diwdn-i- 
Sham:-i-Tabriz and his ‘* Mystics of Islam,"’ in the Quest Series,—form a 
rich mine of know : 

To these two Shaikhs of our own ow every traveller in the path of 
Sufiisrn owes —it goes without saying —-profound obligations. ' 
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TRANSLATION. 
Ri 


Come back to Me; come back to Me, whoever thou art, come 
back to Me ; 

Unbeliever, or magian or worshipper of idols; come back 
to Me. 

This Court of Mine is not the Court of Despair ; 

Though thou hast broken thy vows a hundred times, come 
back to Me. 


To all religious forms the Safi, like every mys- 
tic, was indifferent. Sincerity ‘of worship Abt 
Sa‘id held to be of more value than adherence to 
any particular creed. ‘‘ The ways to God,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ are countless as the atoms.’” The demands 
of strict orthodoxy were indeed regarded as a posi- 
tive snare. The author of the Majdlis-ul-Ushshaq 
(T'he Assemblies of Lovers) a book of memoirs of 
damous “ lovers’’ written in a.p. 1502 quotes one 
‘Ain-ul-Qazaé of Hamadén as declaring that he 
will destroy his religion, and take love in its 
place : 


Sy wade ol eyes oj tl 
Le po too Colts ey Se 


I’}l set my creed afire, my faith I'll burn; 
And, quit of them, to love for Thee will turn. 


7. 


Pass, O morning breeze, through Her garden, 
And tell that adorable Marjoram ! 

‘To guide Her steps towards me, for a space, 

And honour this desolate abode of my heart. 


3. 


Said I: ‘O Beloved, tulip-faced One, Possessor of my heart, 
Show Thy face to me in s, but once.’ 

Said He: i Thou goest to sl sci Me and then 
Thtakest thou mayest see Me ams ?’ 
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4. 


© God, turn aside this calamity 
Preserve us from this disaster. 
By the locks of Muhammad 
Confound thou our oppressors. 


5. 


I cry aloud for help from this love ; 

I have dealings with a strange sweetheart. 

lf He hath done justice to my broken heart, I am content ; 
And if not, I will follow Love’s course whatever the price. 


** Love,’* says Dr. R. A, Nicholson, ** implying 
loss of self-hood and by that means perfect union 


with the Divine Beloved is the living rock on i | 
which all mysticism is based.’’ If Sifiism can be > 
said to have a definite creed, that creed is love. <A 
. ** Love is all that exists, - > 
Without the dealing of love there is no En- Pe,‘ 


trance to the Beloved.” J 
(Divin-i-Shams-i-Tabriz, xxiii, 2.) 1 
There is much pain, and little bliss in this love. 
It is a fire which burns, a poison which has no 
cure, a draught of wine ‘which intoxicates. For 
the Safi however it is more than an occasional and 
bitter experience, it is his daily life: ‘‘ My bed is . 
sorrow and my pillow love *” says Aba Sa‘id ; and OO Cae 
Manstr-ul Hallaj tells how this martyrdom is not 7 
only endured with patience, but eagerly wel- wat 
comed : 
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My soul is cauterized by fierce desire 
Yet still : long for love's relentless, re. 
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her husband, and their two sons Hasan and 
Husein, who on one occasion were covered by the 
Prophet’s mantle in obedience to a Divine com- 
mand which signified that they were specially dear 
to God, and that whosoever invoked their names 
in prayer should obtain his wish. 


, y F 


Live not O heart without that Beloved of ours, 

He is better, I ween, than a hundred sweethearts. 

The Beloved is not with me, and no sweetheart is in my 
arms ; 

O send me the Beloved, or take away my heart.! 


8. 


Thanks be to God that thy body hath become a garden of 
well-being, 

That Health hath poured flowers of delight into thy lap. 

It was an ill-chance that led the fever to thee: 

God be thanked that it turned to sweat, and came dripping 
from thy limbs. 


There is fat on the cow—but the cow is in the highlands. 
Isinglass in the fish—but the fish is in the ocean. 

The goat is on the hill, the panther in Bulghar. 

Hard, hard it is to draw this bow. 

The meaning of this quatrain seems to be that 
union is very hard to attain; and the poet com- 
pares the difficulty with which the ‘‘ traveller’ 
reaches his goal to that experienced in worldly 
matters. Compare the couplet 

wirsys Ma Fe) pts sx csryt 
SIF 99 FEE 9 Sot wre 9 cle HE 
which might be translated thus: 

**T am longing for my sweetheart, but bet ween 

us rolls the main, — | 

And the boatman is in China, and his boat's 

away, in Spain tts) rea) | 

“*Bulghar’’ in the third 

ancient country of that 
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eastern banks of the river Volga. The city of 
Bulghar is said to have perished in the Lith cen- 
tury A.D. when the modern Kazan took its place.' 


10. 


My love who broke her vows of friendship to me 

ent; and as she passed I caught her skirt in my hands. 
Said she: ** After this thou wilt see me in thy dreams.’’ 
Did she think, forsooth, that after that I could sleep ! 


The subject of this verse may be the Divine 
Friend; but it is difficult to read such a refer- 
ence into every one of Abfi S4‘id’s quatrains. Nor 
is it mecessary. Human, or ‘* profane’’ love . 
( esjlee (te ) had a place even in the Siufi’s i 


austere faith. It could not very well be ignored; . 
so it was justified, on logical grounds, by the 
argument that poor though it was it might kindle 
the true flame. ‘* The false,’”’ says a hadith, ‘‘is 
the bridge which leads to the true.”’ One of the 
lessons of Jami’s poem Yusuf and Zuleikha is 
that just as Zuleikba’s beauty was ‘‘ a single bud 
from the garden of His beauty,’” so her love for 
Joseph was the type of the divine love. 
Magdalen in Mary Cholmondeley’s novel ‘ Pri- 
soners’’ expresses the same idea: ‘‘ The love of y 
you is the cup of water; and ‘the love of God ta! 
the well it is taken from.’ ”’ | 


11. } ; i 

ei 

An arrow sped from the curved bow of Thy eyebrow : Po 
My heart fancied it saw a ray of union ; ay ie 
Gladly, gladly through my heart it passed , that arrow, and © 5 a 


coyly said oe rr; 
l cannot stay with one as unworthy as thee. | 
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in the creed of the Safi there wasno place for 
either Heaven or Hell. Thoughts of the other 
world must be abjured as sternly as the distrac- 
tions of this, by the truly disinterested **‘ lover.”’ 
To the orthodox Moslem Paradise may have been 
held out by Muhammed—on the authority of 
Allah—as an end desirable in itself. To the Sufi 
it was ‘‘ not worth a straw.’’ 


13. 


O heart, turn wholly to blood; why hast thou patience ? 

Away with thee, O life; what profits all thy beauty ? 

O eye, what is that pupil! of thine? Shame on thee! 

Thou that cans’t not see the State of the Beloved, of what 
avail is thy sight ? 


14. 


My heart acquired thy habit of fighting and striving; 
My soul found the jewel of eager desire for thy street. 
I said to the down on thy cheek, ‘Help me’ ; 

But it too fighteth on the side of thy comely face. 


The meaning of lines 1 and 2 is that his heart 
and soul have rebelled against him, and deserted 
him. 

15. 


At the hour of Union from the fear of banishment deliver us; 
In the time of Separation, from its intolerable pain deliver us. 
Alas, for this severance from my Beloved, alas! 

From this unendurable pain deliver us. 


The ultimate goal of the Sdfi’s journey was 
‘*Union,’’ absorption into the world-soul of 
which his own soul was a part, or (to use a 
favourite metaphor) immersion in the Absolute, 
as a drop of water in the ocean. 

This is simply another way of expressing their 
pantheism. For ‘‘in the world of unification,’’ as 
the great pantheist Biyazid says, ‘‘all can be 
one: lover, beloved, and love, all one.”* 

It was when they felt they had reached this 
exalted state of ‘‘union’’ that Bayazid and 
Mansiir uttered their splendid blasphemies. ‘* As 
a snake from its skin I came forth from Biyazid- 
ness ... I am no more, for He speaks with my 
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tongue, and J have vanished. ... verily, I am 
God: There is no God except me, so worship 
me! Glory to me! How great is my Majesty.’’ ! 

Regarded more soberly, it demanded freedom 
from all ** taint of self.’’ 


el «= : ae ant oe anaes 
wil le, ily gsi sai sp 3! U 


“Till you die to self, you will not live in Union."” 


16. 


Thy glance doth immortalize the heart. 

The pain of thy love turneth sorrow into gladness. 
Were the wind to carry the dust of thy street to Hell, 
Its fires would become the water of life. 


Compare Hafidh :— 
ase oS 433, (SIs asi syne! a 


= ss will never die whose heart is quickened by 
ove.’ 


- 17. 


To sell happiness is the desire of my destiny; 
To wear coarse wool is my ambition’s aim. 
Here one request will give you the two worlds; 
Bat my proud spirit bids me keep silence. 


18. 


Whence hath he come this mischievous Gabr ? 
Whence hath this image of the grave appeared ? 
He has hidden my Sun from mine eyes. - 
Whence has appeared this patch of cloud ? 
Abi Sa‘id seems here to be abusing his lower 
and sinful self. Like a cloud his. passions ob- 
_ scure the ‘sun of truth *’ and hide it from his eye. 
_ The earthly part of man’s nature must, of course, 
be sternly cr ssed. *. 
iy 
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19. 


He Whom thou fanciest to be thy enemy is thy friend, sawest 
thou what He did ? 

Dids’t thou plumb His depths and see that which He did? 

Said He: ‘* All that thy heart desires will I do.’’ 

Sawest thou what He did? Didst thou hear what Hé said ? 


20). 


Thou art too good for any man to think of Thee, 

Or for such as I to ponder on thy state. 

But God, thy Creator, glories in His work perchance, 
And delights in gazing upon thy beauty. 


21. 


What can the lover do who humbleth not himself ? 
How shall he spend the nights, when he goes not to thy street ’ 
If he kiss thy locks, be not angry ; 
What can the madman do but search for a chain? 
To compare curled locks to a chain which 
binds the lover to his beloved isa common simile 
in Oriental poetry. Compare ‘ Iraqi :— 


otSe Ie Hh py yl 
ois ose let ay © fs) ot! E5350 


The Friend is drawing me by the chain of His 
locks, 
And I follow Him whithersoever He draws me. 


PB 


The men of His path have no thought of existence. 
Self-regard they practise not, nor self-worship. 
There where the men of God drink the Wine of Detachment, 
They drain the tavern; yet fall not into excess. 
The Gulshan-i-Raz of Mahmid-i-Shabistari (1250 
—1320) one of the great mystical treatises of all 
time, speaks of ‘‘ the haunters of the tavern who 
are drunk with the wine of illumination from self.” 
By the words ‘“‘ commit no drunken excess’’ 
(in line 4) he means that they are not blinded to 
the Truth by loss of self-control. The composure 
of ‘‘sobriety’’ is, as a mental state, contrasted 
by the Sifis with the rapture of ‘‘ intoxication.’’ 
* 
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23. 


This life of ours passes like an April cloud; 

The tears of these eyes are like unto a mountain-torrent. 
Live in such wise, good Sir, that after thy death 

Thy friends may bitterly regret thy loss, 


_ Compare the lines quoted by Elizabeth Barrett 
in a letter to Robert Browning (Browning's Let- 
ters, Vol. I, page 372). 


Like to the cloud upon the hill 
We are a moment seen. 


As Thomas & Kempis says: ‘‘ The end of all is 

death, and man’s life passes away suddenly like a 
shadow.”’ 
_ Line 4,—Abia Sa‘id once said: ‘‘ Thou camest 
into the world weeping, and. men laughed at 
thee. Strive to die laughing, that men may 
ever weep for thee.’’! 


24. 


The men of God belong to a different world from ours, 

Those birds of the air come from a different nest. 

O look not on them with these eyes of thine. 

For they are free of the two worlds and dwell in a place other 
than ours. 


These men of God are the dervishes, the ‘‘ men 
of alchemy” as he calls them in another quatrain, 
who ‘‘turn the copper of existence into gold.’’ 
The Gulshan-i-Rdaz describes them in language re- 
miniscent of this quatrain, as ‘‘ birds of the soul’’ 





(line 842). 
: 25. 
© wind, I adjure thee by the sacred earth of the Prophet; , 
And thee, O rain, by ‘Ali the chosen. * 


The people are fallen to weeping—Stay, stay, 
O sea, I conjure thee by the martyr ‘a Kerbela. 
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27. 


They say there will be much debate on Resurrection day, 
And stern will that dear Friend be. 

From The Worker of good, naught but good can come. 
Be glad: for in the end it will be well. 


a5. 


Thou should’st not have shown thy face to me first. 

So the fires of my grief might have smouldered elsewhere. 
Now that thou hast appeared and snatched my heart from me, 
Thou art compelled to become the thief of my heart. 


29. 


My heart can never cease to remember thee 
Though my life pass—yet will the memory of thee remain. 
The image of thy face has fallen on the mirror of my heart: 
An image that can never be erased. 


30). 


Old am I; but when Love comes as a friend, 

The time of revelry and joy and blandishment returns. 

I shall throw a noose made of her long tresses 

ied the neck of my departed years, that | may bring them 
ack. 


31. 
When I go into the garden, [ remember Thy street, 
And every flower I gaze on recalls Thy face. 
If I sit for a while "neath the shade of the cypress, 
Thy charming cypress-form comes back to my memory. 


This quatrain suggests a good deal more than 
the thought that God has created everything. 
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32. 


If mine enemies array themselves against me, I will prevail; 

Tis as if a handful of straw had slapped the sea. 

I am like to a naked sword in Destiny’s hand; 

He is killed who dashes himself against me. : 


5 


The Beloved wants the gift of my weary heart ; 

Let me send it to Him—if so He will. 

Then shall my eyes be fixed upon the road, 

Waiting for the glad news that my life, too, is wanted. 


Junayd, the great mystic of Baghdad, who lived 
in the second half of the 9th century a.D., discovered 
one day that he had lost his heart. He asked God 
to give it back to him. But an unseen voice 
answered: ‘* O Junayd, I stole from thee thy heart 
that thou mightest stay with Me. Dost thou wish 
it back so that thou mayest remain with other 
than Me? ’”’ | 

The “‘ Law of Sacrifice,’’ one of the great rules 
of the mystic path, demands not only abstinence 
and willing service but, in its esoteric sense, the 
“ passing away ’” (4s) of self; death that life may 
follow. A 3 a$ 

Syy> eb pes ED gr = Glo 
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When you are a lover you must bow your head 
to the sword, 

You must drink the poison that is offered you 
as though it were sherbet.' 


34. | cl 


Thou should’st sorrow, my master, at the thought of the grave, 
Thy heart should burn, thy eyes weep. ; | 
Thou hast a hundred opportunities for worldly affairs, exe 
Once, at least, thou should’st take thought of the grave. ao 
Compare the Qur‘dn Sura 102:—‘' The emulous in 
desire of multiplying riches employeth you untilye el i 
visit the graves. By no means should ye thus = = 
Fes employ your time."" 0 ein gh 
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35, : 


> When the Huris were drawn up in their ranks to see the 
Beloved, 
Rizva4n clapped his hands in amazement. 
: But when that Dark Mole veiled their faces, 
The Abdal clutched the Book in terror. 


This “riddle’’ is impossible to solve without 
the key. The following is the interpretation (con- 
tained in a commentary in the Oudh Library, 
a copy of which is also in the Hyderabad State 

' Library): ‘‘The Huris are the ‘Aydn-i-thabita’, 
the epiphanies of the Divine idea, underlying 
each one of God's names and qualities. When 
these were first manifested in the world of pheno- 
mena, Rizwin—representing the denizens of Para- 
dise—clapped his hands in joy and amazement at 
the marvel of creation. But on the last day 
when the world is blotted out by the ‘* mole,’’ 
which is the ‘‘ point of unity’’ on the face of 
God’s majesty, the men of God (Abd4l) will clasp ~ 

pi in terror the Book of the Prophet's existence for 
% whose sake God created the world. 


36. 


On the day when I shall behold my Beloved’s beauty , 
I shall be all eyes—from head to foot, 
So that I may gaze on Him with a thousand eyes: 
“ For how can the Friend be seen with but two eyes? 


' 
37. 


Where Thou art, there can be no trace of grief. 

Where Thou art not, no heart can be glad. 

He who knows not a moment’s separation from Thee ,— 
_ His joy is greater than Heaven and Earth 


. . 
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) 38. * | 
‘Said I‘ Here are my eyes.’ Said He ‘ Fix their gaze on the 
iebath St ee | 
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‘Here is my heart.” Said He *Let it burn with thy 
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‘*The beginning of the Patt 4s the journey to Ine . 
God, and the journey M God is its goal,’’ (al |. 
GGhazali. ob. 1111 a.p.). adoption of a “* path” | 
with definite stages & the goal marks the 
first attempt of the Sufis to reduce their vague  ,.- 
beliefs to a definite shape. 
Of its philosophical side something has already 
been said. On its ethical, it meant asceticism, 
scorn of wealth, charity and similar virtues. To 
one who asked him what the path was, Abt Sa‘id 
answered: ‘‘Sincerity and friendship; sincerity 
towards God, and friendship towards man.’’ 
39. 
Loose Thou the tangle of my wretched life, O Lord ; 
Show me pity ; for the world has failed me in everything. 
Save Thy Court what other court have I? — 
O Thou who forgivest, turn me not from Thy door. 
40. 
By the two lights of the Prophet’s eyes, O Lord, 
By the two lamps of Haidar’s house, 
Look on me with the eye of favour, O Lord. 
Let me not fall away from Thy sight. 
, 41. 
At thy feast, O my delight, I am wretched and a prisoner. 
In slaying me thou dost no crime. ; 
Speak with my rivals and bid me burn with envy ; oe 
Look not towards me, and bid me die of rage. a 
: . 42. ¥ nee 
My heart journeys no road save that of Thy love; ss 
It seeks no bourne save labour and the sorrow of Thy love. = 
Thy love hath made the desert places of my heart a salt-marsh me 


> 


Wherein no other love but Thine may grow. — 
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44. 


. My poor heart is full of sorrow ; forgive it and ask not, 
A hundred disasters wait in ambush for me; forgive me and 
_ ask not. 
Were Thou to ask me what I have done, | were ashamed, 
© Thou most merciful of the merciful, forgive me and ask not. 


45. 


O Thou who art a Friend to the friendless of the world, 

Whose bounty, though it be a grain’s weight, sufficeth the 
whole world ; 

I am friendless ; and Thou art the helper of the friendless. 

Hearken, O Lord, to my lonely cry. 


46. 


O Thou who knowest the secrets of all men’s hearts, 
Who art the help of all men in their distress ; 

O Lord, grant me repentance and accept my excuses, 
Thou who dost grant repentance and forgiveness to all. 


47. 
Join thou the ranks of My friends, and fear not ; 
Be thou dust at the door of My threshold, and fear not. 


If all the world seek thy life, 
Be not anxious ; come unto Me, and fear not. 


48. 


Thou art in my eyes: else would I flood them with tears ; 
Thou art in my heart, else would I drown it in blood. 

My soul hath only the hope of Union with Thee = were it not so, 
By a thousand devices I should drive it out. 


Line 1: literally, ‘1 would make an Oxus of 
them.’ The ‘* occasion” of this quatrain is stated 
by the author of the Majdlis-ul-ushshdg—pro- 
bably without the least foundation—to be as 

* follows :—‘‘There was once an elegant youth whose 
father was a boatman on the river Oxus, and a 
servant of the Sultan Mahmiid. On his heart, as 
upon a mirror, there fell suddenly the image of 

love for the Mee mi: Soca the sage, but ome 

, day he sent the young : quatr | e 

halted is Hakinyi-Sané'i, ‘= celebrated Sufi poet 
~ who died in a.p. 1151, And as Mahmiid died in 
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1030, it is obvious either that the story is non- 

sense, or the hero of it is some other Saint—it may 

have been Abi Sa‘tid who lived during the reign 
. of Mahmud of Ghazni. 


40. 
My heart looked long in the volume of love, 
And saw nothing worthy of love save thy comely face ; 


Even as thy face is a mole that adorns Beauty, 
So the love of my tortured heart enriches Love itself. 


50. 


All Thy creatures are suppliant at Thy Court, O pure Creator, 
Waiting in anxious grief for one drop of water. 

Send down, of Thy clemency, the Water-carrier of the clouds 
That he may pour rain over this patch of earth. 


51. 


Almighty God, who is the Lord of the world, 
In the whole world there is none beside Him. 
He uniteth us one to the other, 
Fer He hath power to do that. 


52. 


O Thou of whom my need is, in whose hands is my Soul ; 

I have left all alien thoughts, and turn me toward Thee. 

My works are all evil, and shall nowise profit me, 

So 1 come to Thee with my hope, and place my trust in Thee. 


4 53. - a 


" : ’ 
The hand which amorously grasped thy locks, | 
In thy absence, beat stones against my breast 


The eye that saw thee and drave sorrow from my heart, — 


Without thee, bathed my face in blood. * 
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The more I keep faith with men, and auffer them, 

Praise be to God, the more despicable am I in their sight. 


The true test of a man’s worth is the world’s 
abuse. There is a ‘* tradition ’* which says that ‘‘ a 
man’s faith is not perfect till 40 men have called 
him an unbeliever.’’ 


56. 


Look Thou upon me for [ am in sore plight. 

Entrust me not to any man, for I have none save Thee. 
Since Thou art the Lord of Bounty, my need is of Thee. 
Since Thou overcomest all, I yield myself to Thee. 


57. 
If 1 raise my hands aloft in prayer, £ « 
I can move mountains from their very roots. _ 
Yet because of the favours of the one God, ‘ 


Tbear in mind the words—‘* Endure with a lee patience.” 


58. 


I am like an ancient treasure, the world knows of me, but 
knows me not; 

My light shines, yet is veiled ; as a candle within its shade. 

Yea, [ am like the weeping-willow growing in the garden ; 

As I grow I bend low to the ground. 


- Dagidnis was an ancient mythical king of Persia. 
The adjective ‘* belonging to the days of Daqiants ” 
is commonly used in the sense of ‘‘ patriarchal,’ 
‘‘antiquated.’’ Line 4: that is, in ote 


* . 59. 


Think not that I am afraid of the world that i is to come, 

‘That I fear death, or the uprooting of my yet 2 

Since death is sure, why should I fear it ? 

<< Spe myself—and it is that whicl iT ae 
‘This quatrain” may have b ced by the 

a, = ‘Shaikb on his death-bed. The senti nts are ex- 

P ported ‘sayings 
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Can piers be anything better in life than its 
end, 

When lover is joined to beloved, and friend to 
friend ¢ 


Line 4.—Shortly before his death he called one 
Hassan i-Muaddab to his bedside, and said to 


him :—** Remember that I called you not to self ; 
I called you to the denial of self.’"! 


60. 


Heartless She is, | know, and seeks excuses ; 


Though I do not suffer, yet I know Her cruel ways. 
We 


ranny and injustice are Her only trade. 
e 


il, well do I know the ways of my Beloved. : 
Compare the Masnavi (page 30. Whinfield’s 
translation). | 


Let me then, I say, make complaint 
Of the severity of that Fickle Fair One. 
l cry, and my cries sound sweet in His ear; 


He requires from the two worlds cries and 
groans, — 


(The famous mystical treatise called the Mas- 
> navi was com by Jalél-ud-din Rimi, the 
greatest of all the Sdfis, who lived from a.p. 1 
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63. 


Last night when I was passing through the street of my love, 
Knowest thou what business | was after ? 

[ waa led astray, a victim of her broken promises ; 

I was wandering round the hill of my desire. 


64. 


Between my friend’s two eyes—from nin to mim 

Thou seest an alif drawn on the silvern page of his face.' 
No-No—I am wrong: by a wonderful miracle 

*Tis the Prophet's finger which has split the moon in two. 


65. 


For a long time we have been drunk with the wine of Unity 

We have broken the glass of Plurality that these people held 
out to us. 

They talk falsely who say there is ‘ Annihilation.’ 

So long as there is God, we, too, ‘exist " in this battle-field of 
life. 

A whole treatise might be written round this 
quatrain which deals with some of the fundamental 
conceptions of Sufiism. The first hemistich of 
another of Abi Satid’s ruba‘iyat (211 in ‘Abdul 
Wali’s collection) has the same “‘ argument *’ :-— 

Till you leave Plurality, you cannot reach 

Unity ; 
Till you leave your Self, you will never become 
a man of God. 


; Thatis, till you cease from regarding the diverse 
creations of the world as having each a separate 
- ' identity, you cannot reach the stage when you 


will be able to realise the essential oneness of all 

things, and their identity with God; ‘the off- 

shoots will hide you from the Tree whence they 

spring’’ (Lawdih-i-Jami, page 22). * Self’ is one 

of the phenomena from which you must flee, 

else you will be blind to your true relationship with 

¢ the One. This is the ‘ annihilation,’’ or rather 
‘* passing away,’’ of Self. 

5 What, then, does Abt Sa’id mean by this denial 

of that very “‘annihilation’’? He cannot pos- 

_ sibly have meant to reject the universal doctrine of 
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“*Fana.’" That conception which embraces the 
idea of “* passing away’’ of all passions and 
desires, as well as of the cessation of all thought 
save of God, is,indeed, a basic doctrineiof Sufiism. 
He must be understood, I think, to be oriticis- 
ing only the extreme doctrine of fota! annihilation 
of the attributes which some Siufis regarded as 
possible: the false theory that when a man’s 
qualities were annihilated, he entered into God’s. 
This involved the pernicious heresy of ‘*‘ incarna- 
tion’’ (Hulil) which was odious to every right- 
minded Sufi, who understood by the term *“‘ an- 
nihilation of attributes’’ nothing more than the 
submergence of man’s will in God’s,’so that he no 
longer regarded himself, but became entirely 
devoted to, and conscious of nothing save, God.’ 


66. 


Appoint me to Thy service, of Thy merey, O Lord. 
Acquaint me with the truths of Thy peculiar people. 
My heart is oppressed by tyrant Reason, 

Make me mad with Thee, and liberate me. 


Line 4.—That is, liberate me from thoughts of 
other than Thee. ** His Service” then *‘is perfect 
freedom.’”’ . 

A dervish once asked Abii Sa‘id the meaning of 
service. He answered: ‘* God created you free; 
free you should remain '’; which he explained by 
adding :-—‘‘ Till you are free of the two worlds 
you will not become His servant.”’ 

Line 3.—Reason is no guide to the truths after 
which Abi Sa‘id was seeking. God is inappre- 
hensible; there is no mark or trace of Him,* and 
neither knowledge nor conjecture can pierce the 
mystery, which can be revealed only to what St. 
Paul calls “‘ spiritual vision.’’ ‘‘In addition to 
his reason,’* says Lahiji in his commentary on 
the Gulshan-i-Raz, ‘‘man has a certain facult 
whereby he perceives hidden mysteries. This 
faculty is evoked by love of the th, and ends 
... in Divine illumination.”’ . | 

This is the ‘‘inner light,’’ or ‘‘ intellectual 
vision" of the Platonists. __ . 
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Avicenna had first met Ab& Sa‘id at Nish&épdr, he 
told his disciples ‘‘ Abt Sa‘'id sees all that I 
know.’ And Abd Sa‘id said of Avicenna ‘‘ All 
that he knows, I see."’ 


67 ° 


Turn my thoughts, O Lord, from this world and the next; 
Exalt me with the crown of poverty. . 

Reveal unto me the mysteries in the way of the Quest. 
Turn my steps from the road that leads not to Thee. 

Mansitr-ul-Halléj was once asked : ‘‘ What is the 
way to God?’’ He answered : *‘ Two paces, and 
you have arrived there ; one takes you out of this 
world; and the other out of the world to come. 
Then you are with God.’’ 

We are reminded, too, of a p ge in the 
Gulshan-i-Rdz which says that the world to come 
is of no account beside the ‘‘ quitting of self,” 
when man will be “‘ most rich in uttermost 
poverty.”’ 

68. 


Send me, O Lord, to the friend who has understanding, 
Bring the sound of my grief to his echoing heart. 

I am grief-stricken because of this separation, 

Send him to me—and send me to him, © 


69.! 

ss A curse upon their impudent frolics! 

‘Their black eyes, and negro forms! Y 
From early evening till the last moment of the night 
_ They are all a-dancing; and I am the harp they twang ! 









ss Grant me bappiness To-day ; and To-morrow 
ss: Do unto me that which befits Thy clemency. 
Y (gia eles ten +. = if st | 
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72.! 


The sorrows of the world have fallen upon this house of mourn- 
ing. 

They have become the intimate dwellers therein. 

O Lord of Thy bounty 


Forgive these teeth of mine, by the soul of U wais-i-Qarani. 


73. 


O Lord, enrich me with contentment, 

Illumine my heart with the light of certainty. 

Tam burnt; [am perplexed. Fulfil Thou my desires: 
But render me not beholden to other men. 


; Line 4. It is curious how often we come across 
the same idea in Abt Sa‘id. Compare Nos. 6, 17 
and 96inthiscollection. Godis the ‘‘ dihanda-yi-bé 
minnat*’—the giver who. unlike man, claims no 
return for every service He renders. . 


74. 
Thy face is an ocean of beauty. Thy lips are the coral ; 


Thy locks are amber; thy mouth a shell; thy teeth are pearls. 
Thine eyebrow is a boat which rides on the waves of thy fore- 





head; 
Thy chin is a whirlpool ; and thine eyes a storm. ~ 
> | : 
a 15. PR 
Until my heart is rejoiced by the ruby of thy lip 
I shall do naught but sigh and burn with grief. — Boi Seaes: 
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fie 2 


Alas for the long nights, without Thee! 

Alas for the pain of separation from Thee ! 

Thou art asleep in Thy disdain, and [ am without Thee, 
[ lie alone, fevered and in anguish. 


78. 


The melancholy of the destitute, 

The ruthlessness of this revolving earth, 

The anxious cares of the troubled in spirit, 

These are all naught—the pain of Love alone matters, 


79. 
O heart, that art banished from the Friend, weep tears of 


O eyes, do ye likewise let an Oxus flow from you. 
O life, thou art not dearer to me than my Friend. 
Without Him I desire thee not—leave me. 


SO. 


. Who am I? One who hath set his heart a-fire, 
Whose gaze is fixed on the harvest of love. 
In ee: street of Constancy I go round like a millstone, restless 
as . re, 
Ever seeking the companionship of a perfect saint.' 


$1. 


The light of Thee is the source of light of men’s eyes ; 

Without Thy light no man’s eye hath power to see. 

. All men’s eyes are turned towards Thee; 

= Because of Thy light there are fountains ‘of light in men’s eyes, 


oe ‘ Line 2. “Send out thy li ht . .. for I am 
a Sue idle earth and void till thon i mine me.” (Imita- 
"em : tion of Christ ULL. xxvii.) 
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83. 


© Lord, my God, mighty Creator, 

How 2 oy shall I journey from door to door, from place to 
ace 

cree shut Thou against me once and for ever the dwelling of 

Or unlock for me now the door of my endeavours. 


S4, 


O Thou who beatest down the enemy's pride, 

And sweepest away the rubbish of the age, 

My heart is oppressed, O Lord, by these miscreants. 
Confound them, and plunge them in tumult and disaster. 


85. : . 


Thou gavest me a dwelling in Thy street, and a refuge, 
A place at the feast of union with Thee 
In short—with a hundred sweet endearments 
Thou didst make me love Thee; Thou dravest me into the 
desert. 
Compare the Imitation of Christ III. xi:—*‘ But 
what art thou to thy lovers? . . . . verily the 
sweetness of thy contemplation that thou grantest 
to thy lovers is unspeakable. . . . . When I was 
not, thou madest me, and when I erred from thee, 


thou leddest me again . . . and thou commandest * 
me to love thee.’’ | -_ 
- lane 4. That is to the ‘‘ secret places’*" in 


which, says 4 Kempis, ‘‘the great holy men, 
where they might, fled men’s fellowship and f. 
chose to live in God.’’ (I. xx). : : > 


-_ O Sovereign of the two worlds, help us, :  &, 
yao id oe = Mego red distress. — he See 

_O Lion of God come quickly to our appeal; 

rs in To whom shall T cry save to thee who art our helper? 
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** My need is that I should need nothing,” said 
Aba Sa‘id. 

Junayd of Baghd4éd thus explains why he adopt- 
ed Sifiism eet have not taken up this Sdfiism 
for debate nor for strife and contention; but it is 
hunger we seek and sleeplessness; we would re. 
nounce the world, and sever ourselves from that 
which we have loved, and which has seemed plea- 
sant in our eyes.”’ 


plz Le cot pe lesley 4 ort 
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‘*'To the sovereigns of the world bear this mes- 
sage, O morning breeze, 

‘To you belong empire and riches; mine is the 
kingdom of Destitution.’** (‘Iriqi.) 


88. 


A chain for the neck of this generation! 

Destruction for this stiff-necked people! 

These crows have flown high enough in their pride. 

Sticks for them, and stones; the knife and gun and arrow! 


7 


89. 


Knowest thou wherefore at the first pale streak of dawn 
The cock so sadly croweth ? | 
Why, the mirror of the Dawn telleth thee _ . 
That one more night of thy life hath passed, and thou art still 
heedless. 
Compare Jaldl-ud-din Raimi in the Masnavi 
; (p. 294). 
-s ._.. ** Whosoever passes away from the world 
‘ Does not grieve and lament over bis 
> death, rae 
| But grieves ever over lost opportunities." 
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91. 


© Lion of God, prince Haidar, give me victory. 
O opener of forts, open the gate of our Khaibar. 
The doors of hope were shut in my face ; 

O Lord of Zulfigar and Qambar give me victory. 


Haidar (the lion): a name given to ‘Ali because 
he slew a snake when an infant in swaddling 
clothes. 

Khatbar: a fort near Medina which Muhammed 
captured from the Jews in a.4. 6. 

Zulfiqar: the name of asword taken by Muham- 
rier at the victory of Badr, and given by him to 
“AD 

@ambar: a freedman of ‘Ali’s. 


92. 


O Thou who knowest the sorrows of the sorrowful, 
And canst give ease and balm to those in anguish : 
Why should I tell Thee of the state of my heart, 
Who knowest, though no word is uttered, of a myriad such as 
mine. 
Compare the Masnavi :— 


** The omniscient God needs not to be informed 
of men’s case for He knows all; nor to be 
reminded of it, for He forgets nothing.’’ 


93. 


Thou knowest the burden of the weary in spirit ; 

Full well thou knowest the sorrow of the broken-hearted. " 
If from my burning heart I call to Thee, Thou hearest, 

And if I keep silent—Thou knowest the words of the dumb. eR. 


94. 


ca h thou art in Yemen, if thy heart be with me, thou art 
me; aaah 

ie know me not, though thou art oe thou ort | pa ve 
, emen. gl) < Mlgte eS 
i Such is my nearness to. thee, O dear one of Yemen oe 
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95. . 
Let me not lean for succour, O Lord, against any man’s door, 
Make me not beholden to King or beggar. 


My black hairs have turned white in Thy beneficence, 
Now that my head is white, make me not black with sin. 


6. 


Simple am I, and humble and poor; 

As thou art proud and arrogant and selfish. 

If thou bid me sit on the fire, I shall obey. 

If I humble myself before thee, thou wilt spurn me. 


: 97. 
O God, had I the wings of a bird 
Ever day I would get tidings of thee a hundred times. 
But for this misfortune which constrains me 
How could I have torn my eyes from the sight of thee ? 


98, 
I am in pain; my breast is torn with suffering 
. _A love have, and an eye wet with tears. 
A love—but what a love? one which burns the world; 
What is my pain ?—a pain that has no remedy. 


. _ Compare the lines y esparsi by Dr. R. A. Nicholson 
; ey. in his edition of the Diwdn-i-Shams-1-T abriz -— 


Bolo asbyto 99 9 corte aslo 
I OC aire ses onal a 


‘*God hath given a physic for every pain 
Since the pain of love is old (eternal) for it 
no remedy hath been found.’’ 
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Hyderabad MS. of Qadiri-i-Jilani. . : = 
Small Lithographed Collection. | tn 
The Atishkada of Mirza Latif ‘Ali Azar. 2 


The Ridz-ul-Arifin of Riza Quli Khan Hid4yat. 
The Tadhkira-yi-Husseini of Mirza Hussein i-Dést ate 





a Ree 
The Riiz-i-Raushan of Muzaffar Husein-i- faba. 
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15. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India.— 
Note No. 8, Miscellanea. 


By I. H. BurKtice. 


Into my Indian diary many unpublished observations on 
flower pollination have been written, which [ propose now to 
set out by way of concluding this series of notes.' The dates 
of the observations and the place will be given in every case 
that others may test seasonal and climatic departures in the 
behaviour of both flowers and visitors. 


Birds visiting flowers. 


The late D. D. Cunningham in his ‘‘ Some Indian Friends 
and Acquaintances’’ (London. 1903), p. 129, records that the 
cormmmon Honeysucker—Arachnechthra zeylonica—is a frequent 

_ visitor in Calcutta to the flower of Hamelia patens, Jacq., 
going from blossom to blossom, its long bill dusted with the 
pollen. He repeated this statement in his “ Plagues and Pleasures 

oe of Life in Bengal’’ (London, 1907), pp. 23 and 275. In the first 
book (p. 130), he adds that the birds also visit Haematocephala 
Hodgsoni, meaning Calliandra haematocephala, Hassk.,* Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis, Linn., and Erythrina, in the second book (p. 275) 
that they visit Duranta. 

This same little bird has been seen by me also on the 
flowers of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., and on those of Rus- 
selia juncea, Jacq., at Pusa, Tirhut (3-viii-07). To the latter 
it paid particular attention. 

Again I have a letter (dated Cawnpur, I-x-O7) from Mr. H. 
Martin Leake, in which he writes that he had frequently seen 
it on cotton flowers—Gossypium—visiting flower after flower, 
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banging on to the stem if the flower faced laterally or was 
pendent, but never resting its whole weight, its wings all the 
time in motion. 

Another bird, the Purple Honeysucker, Arachnechthra 
asiatica, is the more common species in drier parts of India, 
and has been seen by me on the flowers of the orange,—Citrus 
Aurantium, Linn.,—and the Hollyhock— Althaea rosea, Cay.— 
in Lahore (16-iv-07). 

Three of the above plants—Erythrina, Russelia, and the 
orange—may be stated to have in common one special adapta- 
tion for attracting birds to their flowers, namely their exces- 
sively abundant honey. The others are not so specialised, and 
are to be classed rather as bee-flowers, under which head some 
will be referred to again. 


An obvious bird-flower, but to which no bird-visits have been 
recorded, is Mezoneurum cucullatum, W. and A. Its blossoms 





Fic. 1.—Flower of Mezoneurum cucullatum «x 2, two sepals and one 


petal having been removed to show the wide nectary which extends 
from nto n. The figure alzo shows the absence of « landing stage for 
msecte, 


eontain an extraordinary amount of honey, just as do those of 
Rrgthitacs and they a. so constructed as to afford but a poor 
foothold; such we know is not required by the honeybirds, nor 
by the similar humming birds of America. The annexed figure 
shows the extensive nectary and the small size of the lower 


parts of the flower. Many fiowers are mature together; and 


hen open the bees, Apis pmciiee, F, (Pursua, Nepal terai, 26- 
Ni-07 : Th alia Duhan, Nepal, 1-xii-07) and Apis florea, UB 
(Kobo, Upper Assam, 5-xii-11) flock to them, the Satta collecting 


pollen as well as taking accessible honey. 
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nectary. The same orange colour marks the position of the 
box on the outside, the other parts of the base of the flower 
being grey. At Dinajpur (14-viii-09) where these observations 
were made, there had been formed an abundance of fruit. Two 
Calliphora flies were seen in the flowers. 


Sphingid- flowers. 


Datura fastuosa, Linn., is certainly a Sphingid-flower; but, 
as it persists through the day, other insects may visit it. Its 
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ey i Fre. 2.—Flower of Datura fastuosa, reduced to } nat. size, with sec- 
ma 4 ions indicating the nature of the desp pits containing the honey. 
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The smell of the flowers is peculiar. In Calcutta (3-ix-O1) 
anindividual Anthophora zonata, L., was seen to settle on the an- 
thers, to leave and return, to repeat this several times, and then 
to run down the tube, but to dart from the flower immediately 
in a great hurry as if the smell within forbade nearer approach. 
D. fastuosa fruits freely ' and doubtless receives suitable Visits, 


Datura Stramonium, Linn., opens at the same time as J. 
fastuosa (Belgaum, 13-xi-O08). 


f. eg 
a £9 
i") 
4 
sD) 
Fic, 3.—Flower of Cle- ‘ 


rodendron infortunatum 
from-above. Nat. size. 


~= 
— 
= 
> 





Fic. 4.—Nos. 1-4 indicate successive stages 
in the movement of the satylo: in the just- 
opening bud it is as in No. 1; then it moves 
through Nos, 2 and 3to 4. In the just-open- 
ing bud, the stamens are as No. 6; then they 
move to stand asin No 4. Nat. size. 


Clerodendron infortunatum, Gaertn., begins to open its 
flowers at 7 p.m.; and the process continues into the night. 
It too has flowers open by A , for their duration is 36 hours : 
or more. Before the corolla-lobes part, the filaments and style 


i The American Datura arborea, Linn., seems to obtain no suitable 
visita in parta of the Pacific: Crosby recorded (Journ, Linn. Soc, Bot., 
xxxv, p. 49) that it never fruite in the Friendly Islands, and Hillobrand 
“of the Hawaiian Islands, 1888, p. 311) that it rarely fruits in the 
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lie curved: but no sooner does liberation oceur than they 
commence slowly to uncurve, and to move the anthera or 
stigma to their appropriate places. The process of the uncurving 
of the stigma is represented in Figure 4 and the resulting posi- 
tion in relation to the anthers, vertically as well as laterally. is 
indicated if it be considered together with Figure 3, which is 
the flower from above. 

Towards the twenty-fourth hour the stvle carries the atigma 
upwards to a position straight in front of the corolla. at the 
level first assumed by the anthers, and the filaments curve 
down and roll up loosely on themselves. The tubesis 20 mm. 
long: and the anthers were found to be removed from its 


mouth by 35—45 mm. in specimens observed at Moulmein (22-ii 
to 3-11-04). 


The stigma at opening is thrust out beyond the anthers in 
Clerodendron serratum, Spreng. (Belgaum, 14-xi-02). 


Differing from the above three flowers in not persisting 
at all by day is Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb.: for its corollas 
fall very soon after dawn; but on the other hand those of its 
congener—T. cucumerina, Linn.—persist through the day 
(Nattor, 26-vili-O7; Asirgarh, 26-ix-09). Like 7. palmata, 
Gymnopetalum cochinchinense, Kurz, drops its corolla soon 
after dawn (Maynaguri, N. Bengal, 27-viii-O8): its flowers 
are very fragrant: but as its corolla is constructed so as to 
afford a good foothold, and its tube is relatively short, it is 
rather to be classed as a moth-flower than as a sphingid-flower, 
Yet another white-flowered Cucurbit—Cephalandra indica, 
Naud., is a bee-flower; but its bell-shaped white flowers, which 
are visited by Anthophora zonata diligently and also by another 
Aptid for the sake of honey (Calcutta, 18-viii-Ol and 15-ix-01) 
are rather too small for the large Xylocopas. 


Butterfly Flowers. 


Narrow-tubed, upright flowers which afford to their visitors 
latforms facing the sky are usually suited for the visits of 
utterflies. The common introduced Lantana Camara, Linn., 

is a particularly good instance of this: for though many rather 
small flowers stand together, they make an even platform 
such as a settling butterfly prefers,—a platform where its large 
wings find ample space. uth (Handbuch der Bliitenbiologte, 
Ii, t 2, p. 71) has observed that in Java butterflies are 
acoeaning numerous on this plant. 

_ Two Lycaenids, three Papilios, a Terias and a Hesperid 
have been recorded by meas visitors to the flowers on 21-vii and 
2-viii-Ol near Calcutta, 

_ Phlox Drummondii, Hook., and Verbena hybrida, a garden 
hybrid, are two cultivated plants on the flowers of which Plusva 
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chrysittis, L., was seen in great numbers (Lahore, 26-iv-07), 
and a butterfly was also seen on the first named. 


Plumbsago capensis, Thunb., was visited in a garden in 
Caleutta (25-x-07) by Sphingids. 


In the sixth of this series of papers, I classed Culotropis 
procera, R. Br., as a butterfly-flower on account of its flat 


corymbiform inflorescence: but further evidence shows it to be 
bee-flower. 


Mussaendas ere truly butterfily-flowers and have an appro- 
priate name in Burmese exactly meaning this; but a Bombus 
and a Bombylid fly happen to be the only insect visitors record- 
ed in my notes to Mussuenda Roxburghii, Hook. f. Both were 
visiting for honey (Pedong, Sikkim Himalaya, 6-vi-09, and 
Dentam 23-v-09). 


Compositae and some other massed flowers with hidden honey, 
whose upright heads are suiied for butterflies, etc. 


The Compositae vary as regards visitors through wide 
limits, some even being bird-fertilised, e.g. the Mutisias of South 
America, but most of the plains’ species of India are little 
specialised. Some Dipsaceae are best classified with the Com- 

itae. 
ro The reader will find lists of visitors to species in the Simla 
Hills in Note No. 6, to species in the Sikkim Hills in Note No. 
5, and to one further species in Note No. 7. The following are 
additional observations. 


Ageratum conyzoides, Linn. DIPTERA. Syrraipag. (Ll) 
Syrphus balteatus, Deg. Naxalbari, Darjeeling terai, 24-1-l1, 
and Bagdogra, 15-ii-lLl. LEPIDOPTERA. Gromerres. (2) one 
species, Natran, N. Arakan, 7-i-07. . 


Anaphalis cinnamomesr, Clarke. DIPTERA. SYRPHIDAE. 
Many individuals of two or three species, Sinchul, Darjeeling, 
19-ix-09, , > S. ae | 
_ ss Dipsacus inermis, Wall. LEPIDOPTERA, Raoratocera. — 
Vanessa urticae, L., twice sucking honey, Sisagarhi, Nepal, 
2-xii-O7. ar ee X | 


Tridax procumbens, Linn. LE PID OPTE A 


cera. Many individuals of several species, Chalsa, Duars, 25- ‘x 
2? viii-O7. % a - - , -, AP Mes Vigingy > SE —_—— 
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Bee-flowers of considerable specialisation. 


In the first of these notes it was shown that Thunbergia 
grandifiora, Roxb., is very specially fitted for receiving the 
visits of the largest of the Indian boring bees—Xylocopa latipes, 
F., and is pollinated by it in Caleutta. Since that note was 
published I have seen X. /atipes on the flowers in other places, 
e.g. Damdim, Duars (21-viii-O7); Bombay and Bassein (26- 
vili-02): and in Singapore it is a very regular visitor. Though 
fruiting is rare in Calcutta for some reason not explained, ripe 
fruits have been seen there as well as in several other places. 

Other visitors to the flowers which have been observed, 
are as follows:—HYMENOPTERA,. AcuLeata. X. aestuans, 
Lep., Calcutta, 9-ix-07, and X. flavonigrescens, Sm., Calcutta, 
(l24x-07). LEPIDOPTERA. Ruopatocera. One species, Dam- 
dim, 21-viii-O7. DIPTERA. Musocipar. Calliphora sp. feeding 
on pollen, Gauhati, 12-vili-09, and Goalpara, 3-ix-06. 


Curcuma Amada, Roxb., has a flower into which Xylocopa 
creeps, as into those of Thunbergia grandiflora: and a species 
of this genus of bees as well as Anthophora zonata, and a third 
smaller Hymenopteron were observed visiting the blossoms at 
Dacca (7-v-11). The Xylocopa had to use force to make its 
entry into the throat of the flowers and came out of each 
copiously dusted with pollen. 


Of very different appearance to the last two flowers are 
those of the genera Cassia and Melastoma, but the larger 
are equally dependent on the Xylocopas for pollination. 

‘ Xylocopa aestuans is a frequent visitor to them. It has been 

seen on Cassia occidentalis, Linn., in Calcutta (15 wiil-Ol, 

15-ix-Ol, 30-ix-01), whose flowers expand just before dawn, 

and close after dusk. On the flowers of Cassia Sophora, Linn., 

which also close after dusk, have been seen Xylocopa latipes, 

°F (Nattor, 26-viii-07), X. aestuans (Calcutta, 30-ix.01; Nattor, 

26-viii-O7; and Anthophora zonata (Calcutta, 30-ix-01). On the 

| ee flowers of Cassia Tora, Liun., have been seen Xylocopa latipes 

” (Maynaguri, N. Bengal, 23-viii-O8), X. aestuans (Gauhati, 

| 9-viii-O7 ; Dipu, Duars, 15-viii-06) and unrecognised species of 

the genus (Pachuria, Central Bengal, 30-viii-07 ; Kothar under 
_ the Akrani Plateau, 1-x-09). 


} ar, ss Melastoma malabathricum, Linn., has been seen visited by 
_Xylocopa ! latipes. (Korokpi, south of Amherst, 11 and 12-iii- 

i ie 08) not a X. aestuans (Moulmein, 23-ii-08 ; Jalpaiguri, 5-viit-05). 

oe Sok. tatinee ie an insect which visits it also in Singapore. 

 Osbeckia grinits, Bently hes been seen visited by Xylocopa 

tpes at Sadiya, Upper Assam (25-viii-09). 

ing on Cassias and Melastomas the insects use the 
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stamens which they draw together, and having settled, as there 
is no honey, they collect pollen. The Cassias do not possess 
any hollows which promise honey, but Melastoma malabathri- 
cum possesses ten short dry tubes round the ovary in which 
the visiting becs may at times seek honey. On the other hand 
the Cassias have extrafloral nectaries which will be referred to 
again at a later place. 

Both Cassias and Melastomas have received a considerable 
amount of attention from botanists who have visited the Dutch 
Indies. All unite in recognising the genera as containing 
specialised bee-flowers. Knuth, who particularly studied them 
(vide his Handbuch der Bliitenbiologie, the posthumous volume 
ii, compiled by E. Loew, part 1, pp. 369-386) recorded that, in 
the Buitenzorg Gardens, Xylocopas are the fertilising agents of 





_ Fie. 5,—Flower of Melastoma malabathricum, Nat. size, showing the 
two kinds of stamens, the longer five of which serve as a landing place. 


various Cassias, other insects attracted being the bees Podali-__ 
rius zonatus and Megachile opposita. Burck (Annales du 
Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, VI, 1887, pp- 256-265) and 
Mrs. Nieuwenhuis von Uexkull have made similar obse 
in the same Garden. 
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Passiflora foetida, Linn., which is freely visited by Xylo- 
copa aestuans, has its flowers open for still shorter hours than 
the preceding species; they expand before dawn and may wither 
as early as 9 a.m., all the stigmas having been pollinated (Cal- 
eutta, 13-viii-01). Anthophora zonata (Calcutta, 13-ix-01) and a 
skipper, Theckla sp. (Calcutta, 11-viii-Ol) were observed also 
to suck honey, but not to move all round the flower as X. 
aestuans does. 


Petch in the Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens , Peradeniya 
(v, 1914, p. 538) has remarked that Xylocopa pollinates Calotro- 
pis in those Gardens. Similarly X. latipes has been seen by me 
on Calotropis procera, R. Br., at Jajpur, Omssa (27-vii-06), 
X. aestuans at Bankipur (l-vi-07), and undetermined species 
of Xylocopa at Pachuria, Central Bengal (30-viii-04), and Bilas- 
pur in the Sutlej Valley (13-v-06). In addition Elis thoracica, 
F., a Hymenopteron, has been seen on flowers at Arrah (5- 
vi-07), and a Sphex at Dalsing Sarai, Tirhut (20-v-07): and 
at Patiala in the Panjab I caught Polistes hebraeus, F.., (22 iv- 
07) with seven pollinia adhering to its tarsi in such positions 
that its efforts at removing them with its mandibles were 
unsuccessful. An individual of Elis thoracica caught at Arrah 
had the tarsi of the fore and mid Jegs covered with the pollinia. 

The flowers have been observed to open at various hours 
from 10 am. to midday (Mvingyan, 12 to 15-ii-04) but it may 
be that they also open at other times. 


Daemia extensa, R. Br., another Asclepiad, but ditiering 
from Calotropis markedly in possessing pendulous flowers, has 
been seen to be visited by Papilio polytes, L., (Jamod, 25-ix- 
09). But visitors more efficient than butterflies should be 
sought. 


Xylocopas visit some of the larger Crotalarias well. They 
have been seen in great numbers on the flowers of Crotalsria 
juncea, Linn., thus—Xylocopa latipes at Kyauktaw, Arakan 
(7-i-O7); X. aestuans at Barnes junction (6-viii-07); X. ? /enes- 
(rata at the same place (6-viii-O7); and X. spp. near Calcutta 
(1-ix-O1). 

On Crotalaria striata, DC., has been seen AX. aestuans 
at Barnes junction, X. ? fenestrata, F., at Barnes junction (6- 
viii-07), and X. sp. at Poradaha, Central Bengal (11-viii-07)}. 

_X. aestuans has been seen also on the flowers near Tampin 
_ in the Malay Peninsula (23-viit-14). 
Petch says (l.c.) that Xylocopa visits Crotalaria Walkeri, 
Arn., at Hakgala, Ceylon is 
- Other visitors also go to the flowers, and I have recorded 
a Bombylid on those of C. juncea (Calcutta, 1-ix-01), and a 
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The flowers of Crotalaria medicaginea, Lamk., open after 
6.30 a.m. and close at nightfall (Kasod, 17 to 18-ix-09), and 


those of Crotalaria calycina, Schrank, close at sunset (Chitown, 
Tirhut-Nepal Border, 19-xi-07). 


Phaseolus calcaratus, Roxb., was seen visited by Xylocopa 
aestuans for honey (Dalsing Sarai, Tirhut, 29-v-07), and 
Phaseolus trilobus Aijit., by an undetermined Xylocopa and 
also by another Apiid (Parlakimedi, Circars, 15-1x-02). 


An insect like Xylocopa would seem the most probable 
one of service to Cliterea Ternatea, Linn., especially as 
X. latipes is a very frequent visitor to the similar Centrosema 
Plumieri, Benth., in Singapore. The big landing stage, which 
these two upside-down Leguminosae afford, is peculiar and is a 
specialisation which would appear more appropriate to a 
butterfly-flower than to a bee-flower, were it not that such 
strength as butterflies do not possess, is necessary to force a 
way under the keel. A butterfly was seen at the flowers 
(Calcutta, 22-ix-O1). 


Caesalpinia Bonducelia, Fleming, at Gauripur, Mymen- 
sing (9-viii-O7), and Connarus pxsniculatus, Roxb. on Bilu- 
gyan, Moulmein (3-iii-04) were noticed freely visited by Xyloco- 
pa aestuans. 





Anisomeles ovata, R. Br., one of the Labiatae which is 
widely spread over the plains of India, seems largely to depend 
on this same insect. Its flowers have a fair supply of honey 
protected from unwelcome visitors by a ring of hairs 3 mm. 
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. Xylocopa visits the flowers of Luffa acutangula, Roxb., in 
Behar (Barh, 6-vi-07); and a Sphingid was seen on them at 
Anand, Gujerat (1-xi-02). 


Ipomoea rubrocoerulea, Hook., has fairly plentiful honey 
in a tube 9 mm. deep, for which Anthophora zonata visits in 
Calcutta (S—15-ix-01). One of the five stamens equals the 
style; so that its anther may possibly pollinate the stigma. 
Anthophora zonata, in visiting the flower, settles on the sexual 
organs and scatters the pollen so that it may be found on the 
corolla after a visit. 


Ipomoea paniculata, R. Br., was seen visited by Xylocopa 
aestuans persistently for honey (Calcutta, 29-vii-O7, and near 
Bombay, 19-ix-O8). XMylocopas are recorded as biting through 
Ipomoea flowers in Singapore ond Java (Ridley in Journ. Roy. 
As. Soc., Straits Branch, No. 34, p. 229, and Kunth, Hand- 
buch d. Bliitenbiobgie, III. part 2, p 53); but in a general way 
these showy members of the genus appear suited better for 
their visits than for those of other insects, 


X. latipes has been observed to rob Torenia Fournieri, 
Linden., of its honey by biting through the corolla-tube just 
above the calyx (Calcutta, 13-ix-OL). 


It will be useful, before proceeding, to enumerate the 
flowers upon which Nylocopas have been seen: they are :— 


Dillenia indica, Linn. See below. 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla, DC. See below. 
Gossypium neglectum, Tod ; and 
G. intermedium., Tod. Note No. 4. 
Malachra capitata, Linn. See below. 
Corchorus capsularis, Linn. See Note No. 2. 
Corchorus olitorius, Linn. See Note No. 2. 
Connarus paniculata, Roxb See above. 
Crotalaria juncea, Linn. See above. 
Crotalaria striata, DC. See above. 
Crotalaria albida, Heyne. See Note No. 7. 
Sesbania aculeata. Pers. See below. 
Caesalpinia Bonducella, Fleming. See above. 
Cassia occidentalis, Linn. See above. 
Cassia Sophera, Linn. See above. 
Cassia Tora, Linn. See above. 

_ Lathyrus odoratus, Linn. See Note No. 6. 
Phaseolus c atus, Roxb. See above. 
Phaseolus trilobus, Ait. See above. 


cum, Linn. See above. 
. See above. 
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Oenothera rosea, Sol. See Note No. 6. 
Passiflora foetida, Linn. See above. 
Lufja acutangula, Roxb. See above. 
Zinnia elegans, Jacq. See Note No. 7. 
Gerbera lanuginosa, Benth. Ses Note No. 6. 
Cnicus argyracanthus, C.B. Clarke See Note No. 6. 
Calotropis procera, R. Br. See Note No. 6 and above. 
/pomoea paniculata, R. Br. See above. 
Solanum xanthocarpum, Schrad. and Wendl. See Note 6. 
Sopubia delphinifolia. G. Don. See Note No. 7. 
Justicia Gendarussa, Linn., F. See below. 
Adhatoda Vasica, Nees, See Notes Nos. 3 and 6. 
Thunhbergia grandiflora, Roxb. See Note No. 1 and above. 
Caryopteris Wallichiana, Schau. See Note No. 6. 
Leucas linifolia, Spreng. See below. 
Antsomeles ovata, R. Br. See Note No. 7 and above. 
Celosia cristata, Linn. See Note No. 7. 
Antigonum leptopus, Endl. See below. 
Curcuma Amada, Roxb. See above. 


The greatest heights, at which Xylocopas have been ob- 
served by me, are 7,000 ft. in Simla (14 and 15-yv-11) and 6,000 ft. 
at Kasauli (11-v-07). They seem to hibernate for a very short 
period in Calcutta, or at any rate to have restricted working 
hours about the commencement of the year; and probably to 
hibernate for longer periods where it is colder: but in Akyab I 
foundiino hibernation. Generally the common species, such as 
X. latipes and X. aestuans, commence their day's work at 
6 a.m. and cease at nightfall ; but there are rarer species at least 
in Burma which work on moonlight nights In the lower parts 
of the Himalaya their distribution overlaps that of some 
species of Bombus, e.g. B. haemorrhoidalis (vide Note No. 6, 
p. 230) ; upwards they gradually give place to them. 


I have observed and recorded the visits of Bombi in the 
Simla-Himalaya to the following plants :— 











Papaver somniferum, Linn. Lactuca Heyneana, DC. 
Viola serpens, Wall Pieris ovalifolia, dD. Don. 
Sarothamnus scoparius, Koch. Carissa spinarum, A. DC. 
Rosa moschata, Mill. Buddleia paniculata, Wall. ; 
Pyrus Pashia, Buch.-Ham. —_—Gentiana argentea, Royle, — 
 Pitnica Granatum, Linn. ———Evolvulus alsinoides, Wall. 
Viburnum foetens, Decane. _—Celsia coromandeliana, Vahl. 
_ Lonicera angustifolia, Salvialanata, Roxb. 
Cnicus argyrace Scutellaria linearis, Benth. 
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To these I have now to add Aesculus Hippocastanum. 
Linn. (Simla, ]2-v-09). 
As was pointed out on p. 236 of Note No 6, Punica 
* Granatum, Rosa moschata, and the Labiates such as Roylea 
elegans are visited by Bombus haemorrhoidalis; while at higher 
levels Lonicera angustifolia and Viburnum foetens, and per- 
haps other horizontal or pendulous flowers, depend for fertili- 
sation on Bombus tunicatus. Under date of 17-vi-O7, Mr. 
C. E. C. Fischer was so good as to communicate to me a state- 
ment that the latter Bombus particularly affects Salvia lanata, 
Roxb., in Jaunsar. 


Salvia fulgens, Cav., in Darjeeling Gardens is robbed of its 
honey by a Bombus which there constantly bites through the 
corolla tube (25-ix-09); but it is pollinated freely by Apis 
mellifica which approaches the corolla-tube from the front (14- 
x-04; 25-ix-09), The same Bombus goes to the flowers of 
Tropaeolum majus, Linn., in great numbers (14-x-04; 25- 
ix-09). On Digitalis purpurea, Linn., also in gardens, Bombus 
extmius works diligently even in light rain (Darjeeling, 13 and 
14-vi-O9: and Lopchu, Darjeeling Himalaya, 9-vi-09). 


In Note No.5, [ recorded further visits of Bombi in the 
Sikkim Himalaya thus, to :— 


Aconitum spicatum, Stapf. Saussurea uniflora, Wall. 

Mconitum  heterophylloides, Senecio diversifolius, Wall. 
Stapf. Cnicus involucratus, DC. 

Corydalis chaerophyta, DC. Strobilanthes pentstemonoides, 

. Impatiens bicornuta, Wall. T, Anders. 

Impatiens asymmetrica, Crawjurdia speciosa, CC. B. 
Hook. f. Clarke. 

Impatiens Gagei, Hook. f. Elscholizia strohilifera, Benth. 


Polygonum amplexicaule, D. Don, 

y | 
Unidentified Bombi have been observed since that Note 

was published to visit the following wild flowers, in the same 

mountains :-— | 

Saurauja nepaulensis, DC. .. Pedong, 6-vi-09 

Piptanthus nepaulensis, 


D. Don < .. Chiabanjan, 22-v-09. 
Mussaenda Roxburghii, 
Hook. f. Ay .. Pedong, 6-vi-09. 
Rhododendron cinnabarinum, 
Hook. f. ‘ts «+ Chiabanjan, 22-v-09. 


 — - 





Ellettaria Cardamomum, — SNe 
| Maton. os.5 ..; .. Pedong, 6-vi-09. 


ae have seen the visits of Bombi in the Nepal Himalaya 
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Clematis grewisefolia. DC. .. Sisagarhi, 2-xti-07. 
Prunus Puddum, Roxb. .. Chitlong, 3-xii-07. 
Lindenbergia grandifiora, 
Benth. .. Bhainsa Duhan, 14 x1i-07. . 


Elaeagnus latifolia, Linn. .. Patan, 15-xii-07. 


on the last named with particular diligence and in considerable 
numbers. 

By no means are all these specially Bombus-flowers, 
though most of them have a considerable specialisation. 


Rhododendron Falconeri, Hook. f., was found to be 
bitten through at the base of the corollas by some insect not 
detected, but probably a Bombus (Tonglu, 10-vi-09). 


Leaving the Bombi, Anthophora zonata, L., may be 
specially considered. It is a common plains’ insect, and a 
regular flower-visitor. In size it differs but little from the 
Bombi; and it tunnels into the flower of a Costus in exactly 
the same way as a Bombus tunnels into the flower of an /ris. 
It appears to be partial to the plains’ Labiates just as Bombus 
is to those of the hills. 

I have recorded its visits to :— 


Corchorus capsularis, Linn. Roylea elegans, Wall. 

Gossypium neglectum, Tod., of Leucas linifolia,. Spreng 
intermedium, Tod. (in the C.P). | 

Trichodesma indicum, FR. Br. Leucas urticaefolia, R. Br. 

Dicliptera bupleuroides, Ness. Teucrium Royleanum, Wall. 

and now add the following as visited also by it ;— . 


Impatiens tripetala, Roxb. .. Patgram, N. Bengal, 26-viii- 
07, trying to rob the flowers 
from the side. 


Cephalandra indica, Naud. .. Calcutta, 18-viii-O1. 


Datura fastuosa, Linn. .. Calcutta, 8-ix-01. 
Ipomoea rubro-coerulea, 
Hook. .. Calcutta, 8 and 15-ix-01, 


Ipomoea Batatas. Lamk. .. Calcutta, ix-Ol. 
ia diandra, Glox. -- Bardwan, 10-ix-O4. a 
ve ‘Ruellia prostrata, Lamk. .. Calcutta, 12-viii- -O1. “2 
Benoa fou ybeohesgnae R. Br. Calcutta, ee 2 TES 
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; With Anthophora zonata all through the forenoon, was seen 
on Martynia diandra at Bardwan Anthophora violacea, Lep. ; 
and at one time the butterfly TJ'elchinia violae, F., visited but 

+ failed to reach the honey (10-ix-04). 


Impatiens tripetala also received visits from a Parnara 
(Patgram, 20-viii-O7) and a Papilio (Sadiya, Upper Assam, 25- 
vill-O9): Leonotis nepetaefolia those of a bee of the genus 
Crocisa and of a Bombylid fly (Caleutta, l-ix-01); Leucas 
linifolia those of Xylocopa fenestrata (Dalsing Sarai, 29-i-07) ; 
Apis dorsata (Dacca, 7-v-11; Thakurganj and Tulsea, Nor- 
thern Bengal, 31-i-11 and 3-ii-11); Natran, Northern Arakan, 
7-1-07) ; Elis (Barnes Junction, 18-vi-09 ); a Lycanid butterfly 
(Pusa, 26-v-07) and J'erias, and a Parnara (Barnes Junction, 
18-vi-09), a Sphingid (Dacca, 7-v-11), a Syrphus, probably S. 
balteatus, Naxalbari, N. Bengal (24-i-11) and as above record- 
ed of Xylocopa. 

Costus flowers open between 7 and 9 a.m, 


Strobilanthes Mastersii, T. Anders., is certainly well 
suited for the visits of the larger bees; but Apis dorsata only 
has been seen on it. This insect visited persistently at Kobo, 
Upper Assam (30-xi-11 and 4-xii-1)). 


Irregular flowers suited for Apis and other small bees. 


Capparis tener, Dalz., is strikingly adapted for the visits 
of the more intelligent insects, such as the bees, on account of 
the neat way in which its honey is hidden in a little lenticular 
cavity made by the apposition of nectaries on the bases of the 

; upper petals. The accompanying figure shows the appearance 
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. Fie. 7.—Flower of Capparis tener. The lens-«shaped cavity contain- 
ing the honey is indicated by the letter n. 


seen to be visited by 
Berar (26-ix-09). 
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-Aeschynomene indica, Linn, was seen to be visited by a 
Terias butterfly at Calcutta (12-ix-09). 


Centranthera bispida, R. Br., has been seen to be visited 
by a butterfly of the genus 7'erias at Gauripur, Mymensingh 
(G-ix-O6). 


Rungia repens, Nees, has flowers which persist for three 
days. During the first and part of the second they are ina 
male condition with the two anthers side by side occupying 
under the narrow bood such a position that a visitor is likely 
to touch them with its head. At the end of the second day, 
the filaments begin to curve in a lateral direction carrying the 
anthers outside the flower, as shown in the annexed figure. 
Then the stigma occupies alone the place where the head of 





Fic. 8.—Flowers of Rungia repens, that seen from in front in the 
first or male position, that seen from the side in the second or female 
position. S indicates a stamen. 


the visitor touches, and pollination may be expected to occur 
from a younger flower. The following visitors have been 
observed: —HYMENOPTERA, AcuLeata. Apis ap. (Calcutta, 
3 to 18-viii-Ol), an Apiid (Calcutta, 3-vili-O1), IPLOPTERA. 
Odynerus 2 spp-, very abundant (Calcutta, 3 to 18-viii-Ol), a 
Vespid (Miraj, near Kolhapur, 12-xi-02). LEPIDOPTERA, 


s- 5 or 6 species, (Miraj, 12-xi-02) DIPTERA, Syrpntpar 
_Syrphus sp. (Miraj, 12-xi-02). SaRCOPHAGIDAR. Sarcophaga 


sp. (Miraj, 12-xi-02). All at honey. ; 
Justica Gendarussa, Linn. f., has the same mechanism as 
1e 
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slightly narrow the way to the honey. After the male stage of 
the flower is over, the filaments carry the anthers outside the 
flower asin Rungia repens. At the close of the female stage of 
flowering, the corolla falls, but there is still much honey on the 


Fic. §0.—Stamens of Justicia Gendaruasa showing how the anthers 
are constructed. 


remaining parts to which visiting insects continue to go. Apis 
dorsala was seen visiting in considerable numbers and appears 
to be of the right kind of insect to effect fertilisation. 


HYMENOPTERA. Accneata. Xylocopa aestuans, Lep., 
Apis dorsata, F., and several similar bees. LEPIDOPTERA. 
RHOPALOCERA. Several species. (Padoung, south of Prome, 
24-11-04). All at honey. 


Peristrophe bicalyculata, Nees. The butterfly Terias 
: has been seen visiting the fowers at Simulbasa in the Nepal 
: ‘ terai (27-xi-07). 


a Vitex trifolia, Linn. f., has been seen to be visited by the 

butterfly, Papilio polytes, for honey at Jamod, Berar (25- 

| ix-09). At Tampin in the Malay Peninsula, a Xylocopa 
visits it. 


_Duranta Plumieri, Jacq. HYMENOPTERA. Acureara. 


ae 4 species—LEPIDOPTERA. Ruoronocera. 2 species (Dam. 
_ -~—s dim, Duars, 21-viii-07). , 
tb “der. 
Ag Ocimum gratissimum, Linn., is fitted for the visits of bees. 
> 5 _ but has ultimate self-pollination, for the stamens, which at 


4 > first diverge somewhat, laterally close together, and the stigma 

—s i wraised by the style to the anthers. The flowers were seen 

sts “be visited by Apis indica at Pursua in the Nepal terai for 
honey (28-xi-07). 

Sate pee 










ectranthus ternifolius, Don, has its stamens quite 
ova hidden in the boa eee el which visiting insects are 
_-—sdintended to depress. Although it is suited for the visits of 
small bees, butterflies only have been seen on it (Parsua, Nepal 
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Commelyna benghalensis, Linn., as is well known, has 
cleistogamic flowers underground. Its half horizontal above- 
vround chasmogamic flowers carry one fertile stamen above the 
centre of the flower in the middle line, and two stamens laterally 
which face inwards and upwards. Some flowers are ¢ only: in 
the % Hower the stigma lies below the anthers, but is usually 
obliquely directed, projecting 1:5 mim. beyond the lower 
anthers, and 4 mm. from the unpaired upper anther (Calcutta, 
—1901 ; Parlakimedi, Circars, ix-1903). 


The flowers of Commelyna Forskalii, Vahl, open at 7-30 
a.m. (Sangh, near Mira), 9-x-02). 


In Note No. 6, the constancy with which the spur of 
Delphinium denudatum, Wall., is bitten through, was remarked. 
Another opportunity of observing the flowers occurred at 
Kasauli (9-v-11); but though bitten spurs were again found, 
the robber was not detected. 

The spur of Utricularia Wallichiana, Wight, was observed 
bitten through in the Dawna hills (4-iii-08). 


Various flowers with many stamens. 


The large pendulous flowers of Dillenia indica, Linn., open 
in the night, apparently towards dawn, and last until the | 
afternoon of the same day, when the petals first fall and, later 
at dusk, the ealyx closes. Great numbers of Apis dorsata and 
Apis florea go to the flowers to collect pollen, and on one 
occasion a single individual of Xylocopa aestuans was seen first 
to seek honey, and not finding any, to collect pollen. One fly 
of the genus Calliphora was seen on the flowers (Calcutta, end 
June, 1911). 


The flowers of Dillenia pulcherrima, Kurz, fall at midday. 
Before that a Melapona visits them (Moulmein, 2-i11-U2). 


On the rather smaller, but similar, flowers of the tea plant— 
Camellia Thea, Link—a Hesperid moth was seen sucking 
honey at Thansing, Nepal (11-xn-07). 


Mesua ferrea, Linn., opens its flowers in the night. They 
are very fragraht, and Apis indica is attracted to them in 
considerable numbers (Moulmein and Korokpi, south of 
Ambherst, 2-ii-O4 and 12-iii-08). 


Barringtonia pterocarpa, Kurz, opens its horizontal 
flowers in the late afternoon, from which time they last only 
until dawn. Honey is.abundant, and no sooner are they open 
than Melapona apicalis, Dall., commences to visit in large 
numbers (Dawna hills near Kawkareik, Tenasserim, 1-iii-O2). 


>. 
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Callistemon speciosus, DC., obtains the persistent visits of 
Apis indica in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta; but this 
bee can pass between the stamens without touching the anthers 
(25-xii-05). 


Opuntia flowers are dissimilar to the foregoing in that they 
face upwards. Those of Opuntia elatior, Mill., have self- 
pollination in their closing at the end of the day: and self- 
pollination is possible in Opuntia cochinelifera, Mill. ; but it is 
unlikely in Opuntia Dillenii, Haw,, because the style carries 
the stigma well above the anthers. 


Apis was seen collecting pollen in the flowers of Opuntia 
monacantha at Dharmpur in the Simla Hills (16-v-1L), Halictus 
senescens, Smith, was observed pushing a way down among the 
stamens of O. elatior (Bankipur, 2-vi-07), and also of O. 
Dillenit (Barh, Behar, 5-vi-07), being abundant on the flowers. 
Ceratina viridissima, Dall., was doing the same at Barh (4 to 
8-vi-0)7). 


On Rosa damascena, Mill., the race which is grown for the 
manufacture of Attar, Apis florea, was seen collecting pollen 
(Patiala, 22-iv-07). 


The small downwardly directed flowers of Eurya acu- 
minata, DC., get the visits of species of Andrena and Syrphus 
(Chitlong, Nepal, 7-xii-07). 


Rubus rosaefolius, Smith, has downwardly directed flowers, 
which receive the visits of Apis at Shillong (16-vi-11). The 
flowers of Rubus ellipticus, Smith, do not face downwards 
in the same way, but are much visited by Apis in the Himalaya 
above Palampur, Kangra Valley (10-iii-02). On the flowers 
of Rubus moluccanus, Linn., have been seen several indivi- 
duals of a Bombycid moth at Dumpep, Khasia Hills (30-v-11). 


Hopea odorata, Roxb., has been seen to be visited by a 
Melipona at Moulmein rather freely. Its slightly fragrant 
flowers were noted to open at very varying hours between 
midnight and midday (Moulmein, 15-ii-02), 


Grewia Microcos, Linn., opens its flowers between 7 and 
Sa.m.; then the citron-yellow petals bend back giving space 
for the stamens with poldanavelliiee anthers to spread in the 
form of aspray. Among these anthers the stigma lies, and is 
touched by them in the closing of the flowers at dusk. Melipona 


is a common visitor in Moulmein (23 and 24-ii-04). 


Grewia arbutilifolia, Juss., has flowers differing slightly in 
that the stigma lies beyond the anthers. These anthers 


dehisce as the flower opens (Parlakimedi, Northern Circars, 
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Growia asiatica, Linn.,' was seen to be visited by Xylocopa 
at Saharanpur (26-v-06). ; 


Malvaceae. 


Although the devices for securing pollination which can be 
found in the Malvaceae vary with the size of the flower in 
suitability to a great variety of visitors, there is considerable 
similarity in their flowers: and I find it convenient to put 
together here in one place all the notes that I wish to make. 
From Hibiscus lasiopetalus which is a true bird-flower though 
Althaea rosea and cotton which, as given above, obtain bird- 
visits, there is a gradual diminution in the size of the flower 
and of the suitable insects, which somehow has left but little 
mark on the shape of the parts of the flowers. 

Note No. 4 of this series was on the pollination of cotton 
detailing observations made in Behar and a part of Note No. 7 
dealt with observations on ‘cotton in Berar. I was anxious 
when writing those two notes to prevent a deduction being 
made from Professor Gammie’s observations at Poona to the 
effect that cotton is widely self-pollinated. Since then the 
Howards, A. and G. C. L., in the Memoirs of the Department of 
Agriculture of India, Botanic series, iii, p. 261, have written 
that they have proved cross-fertilisation to occur at least 
aometimes at Puaa. To the visitors already recorded Papilio 


G. neglectum, Tod., open about 7 to 8-30 a.m. and may persist 
to the next morning: but those of the races of the same 


brought the stigmas among the anthers. Sida acuta, Burm., 
o as its flowers at about 8 a.m., the anthers dehiscing 


not improbable (Calcutta, 15 to 19-ix-Ol). Sida rhombifolia, 


afterwards, and later in the morning self-pollination becomes 


-Linn., opens its flowers between 9 and 10 a.m. (Akrani plateau — 


2to 10-x-09) or later up to noon (Nandurbar, 29-ix-09). Sida. 
spinosa, Linn., opens an hour after the last on the Akrani 


a | 


e stigmas are brought into contact 


the styles (Calcutta, 


‘Linn., 
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Hibiscus vitifolius, -Lino., opens ite flowers soon after 
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has been studied by the Howards (1. c., p. 261), who record 
that the Howers open early. I found them to open at 7 a.m. 
in observations made at Nandurbar (1-x-09). Hibiscus 
ficulneus, Linn., opens its flowers towards 10 a.m. (Myingyan, 
12-11-02: Monywa, 10-ii-04). Hibiscus panduraeformis, Burm., 
opens its flowers at 8 a.m. (Belgaum, 14-xi-02). Hibiscus 
sabdariffa, Linn., has been observed by the Howards to 
open its flowers late in the morning and to close them again 
after only three hours. Hibiscus venustus, Bl., opens its 
flowers at 7 a.m. (Dawna Hills, Tenasserim, 4-iii-02). Hibiscus 
fragrans, Roxb., opens its flowers at nightfall, and they last 
for twenty-four hours, withering at 5 p.m. on the next day 
(Kobo, Upper Assam, —xii-11). Abutilon indicum, G. Don,' 
opens its Howers at 2—3 p.m. and closes them at 8 p.m. (Wal- 
tair, 2-vii-O2; Kyaukse, Central Burma, 11-i-04; Mvyingyan, 
15-11-04). Abutilon hirtum, W. and A., opens its flower at about 
10—11 am. and closes again at* sunset (Monywa, 10-ii-04). 
Abutilon graveolens, W. and A., opens its flowers from 2 p.m. 
to 3-30 p.m. and the stamens dehisce as it opens ( Kyaukse, 10 
to 11-i-U4). 

The above series of observation: requires amplifying, and 
is only published now because I am obliged to leave the ampli- 
fication to be done by others. I never had the leisure myself 
in India when in the field to do this line of work full justice, nor 
facilities for cultivating the plants under my own observation. 


To the flowers of Sida acuta butterflies were seen to be 
visitors near Calcutta (15-ix-02). Butterflies also seem to be 
the chief visitors to the flowers of Urena lobata, Linn., 
thus :-— 

HYMENOPTERA. Acuneara. One Apiid, Calcutta, 20- 
x-Ol. LEPIDOPTERA. Ruopatcera. Papilio spp. Calcutta, 
20-x-O1. Pierid. Calcutta, 29-x-Ol, Terias sp. Pursua, Nepal 
terai, 26 xi-O7; an undetermined species, Natran, Northern 
Arakan, 7-i-O7. Hererocera. Theckla sp. Calcutta, 26-x-07, 
Sphingid, Natran, 7-i-07. 

To the flowers of Malachra capitata, Linn. X ylocopa 
? latipes has been seen visiting, but not persistently, as well as 
black ants (Calcutta, 27-x-01). The staminal column is 
usually bent somewhat to one side of the flower. 

ME ct Unspecialised flowers. - 
I arrange the following observations by the systematic 











=e _ Argemone mexicana, Linn. Not a single visitor has been 
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seen on the flowers of this plant although it has been under 
observation repeatedly 'in many different parts of India; but 
self-fertilisation is accomplished in the closing of the flowers at 
nightfall. They set a full complement of seed. I found as 
many as eighty capsules on a single plant, and an average of 
44 per plant at Dalsing Saraiin Tirhut. The petals close on the 


anthers between 6 and 9 p.m.; and fall off at dawn on the 
next day. 


Gynandropsis pentaphylla, DC., has been seen to be 
visited by Xylocopa latipes for honey (Calcutta, 15-ix-01). 
Early in the morning the stigma is thrust out of the closed petals 
and so exposed before the anthers. Soon after this the petals 
expand. Later the anthers come into contact with the stigma. 
Monteiro says in his ““ Angola and the River Congo*’ (London, 
1875), ii, p. 205, that a Sphingid fertilizes this plant in Portu- 
guese West Africa. 


Flacourtia Ramontchi, L’Her., was seen to be visited by 
Apis indica at Parsua in the Nepal terai (27-xi-07). 


Melochia corchorifolia, Linn., has flowers which close 
towards midday. A butterfly was seen to visit them (Bardwan, 
September, 1903). 


Corchorus capsularis, Linn. To this plant visitors were 
recorded in Note No. 2. Since that note was published Mr. R.8. 
Finlow and I have observed Apis florea to be a most abundant 
visitor for honey at Pusa and Dacea (vide Memoirs Department 
of Agriculture, India, Botanical series, 1V, 1912, p. 90). 


Tribulus terrestris, Linn., has flowers somewhat variable 
in size, which open fairly early in the morning and may wither 
at noon. Every flower sets fruit, probably by pollination in its 
closing, for when they open the anthers and the stigma are 
separated. Apis florea and a smaller Apiid, Lycaenids, a moth, 
and Coocinellid beetle were seen in the flowers ( Myingyan, 
14-ii-04 ). 


Oxalis corniculata, Linn,, has been seen visited by 
Lycaenids and after their visits the stigmas were observed to be 
pollinated: (Calcutta, 22-iv-01). 


Glycosmis pentapbylla, Correa. The five petals arch over 
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the sexual organs and also narrow the way to the honey. The 
Hymenopteron Scolia aureipennis, Lep., was seen twice on the 
Howers (Plassey, 3-ix-07) sucking honey; and the Hymenop- 
tera Lumenes conica, F., and Sphex lobatus, L., were seen doing 
the same in Calcutta (2-xi-01), the latter diligently. 


Toddalea aculeata, Pers., was found to be visited by a 
small bee at Pongging in the Abor Hills The anthers do not 
touch the stigma at all. 


Aegle Marmelos, Correa, has very sweet-scented flowers 
which attract a considerable variety of insects (Dacca, 2- 
vi-L1). 


4izyphus Jujuba, Lamk., by reason of its abundant free 
honey attracts a variety of visitors. The flowers are at first 
male, and later female, just as those of the Euonymus figured 
in Note No. 7. They lie close to one another; and neighbours 
are more likely to be in different stages than in the same, so 
that fertilisation of neighbouring flowers can be accomplished 
easily. Their duration is about three days. /olystes hebracus, 
F., and another Hymenopteron have been seen as visitors, 
an ant, a small Dipteron and a beetle (Calcutta, 15-ix-01) ; 
the same species of Polystes and other insects were seen on the 
flowers at Nandurbar, Tapti valley, sucking honey (27-ix-09). 


Zizyphus nummularia, W. and A., which is very similar. 
to the last, was seen visited by the Hymenopteron Megaepis 
crassus, F., at Nandurbar (27-ix-09). 


Vitis trifolia, Linn., is very well visited at Calcutta for 
the sake of its freely exposed honey by HYMENOPTERA. 
AcuULEATA. Apis florea, L., diligently. Polystes hebracus, F.., 
and another Vespid. LEPIDOPTERA. Ruoratocera. small 
butterflies. DIPTERA, Syraprsaipar, Helophilus sp., Syrphus, 
sp., SARCOPHAGIDAE. Sarcophaga sp. (15 to 18-viii-O1). 


Tapiria hirsuta, Hook. f. is visited by Bibionids and other 
small flies at Kobo, Upper Assam (25 to 26-ii-12). 


Mimosa pudica, Linn. The honeyless flowers open at 
dawn and fade at midday. They obtain abundant visits for 
ollen from Apis dorsata (Bardwan, 10-ix-O02; Banarhat, 
See 24-viii-07). Apis indica (Bardwan, 10 ix-O1), and Apis 
rea (Bardwan, 10-ix-02). The first named has been seen as a 
visitor in the Malay Peninsula on many occasions. 


Acacia arabica, Willd., was seen to be visited by HY- 
-MENOPTERA, Acutzara, Xylocopa sp. (Akot, 17-ix-09). LEPI- 
DOPTERA. Rroratocera. Papilio polytes, L., abundantly 


(Akot, 17-ix-09; Jalgaon, 26ix-09), Danais sp. (Jalgaon, 
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26-ix-09), Catopsilia crocale, Cramer (Jalgaon, 26-ix-09), T'erias 
ap. (Jalgaon, 26-ix-O9). 


Sedum rosulatum, Edgew., was observed by Dr. N. 
Annandale at Simla on 16-v-09, and he has been so good as to 
communicate to me the following list of visitors taken on the 
flowers :-— 


DIPTERA. BomByLibDAe. Anthrena himalayensis, Brunetti ; 
A. aperta, Walker; Usia sedophila, Brunetti; U. marginata, 
Brunetti; Sepsrnae. Sepsis cynipsea, L.; 8S. fulvolateralis, 
Brunetti; S. bicolor, Wiedemann. 


Pentapanax Leschenaultii, Seem., was seen to be visited 
by numerous individuals of Apis at Ripshing Showing in the 
Abor Hills (3-iii-12). 


Vanquiera spinosa, Roxb., was visited by Apis indica at 
Pagnat, south of Amherst (12-iii-03). 





Fic. 10.—Flower of Evolvulus nummularioides, seen from the side. 


Evolvulus nummularicides, Linn., is a simple upwardly 
directed flower, which opens about dawn and closes before 
midday. There is no visible honey; but Apis florea is a con- 
stant visitor for pollen through May, June and September, and ~ 
perhaps in other months in Calcutta  Self-pollination is not 
improbable as the anthers dehisce just after the opening of the 
flower and the stigmas lie among them with no constant relative 
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Gentiana bryoides, Burkill, which grows with the last, 
oy its flowers in the sunshine but is self-pollinating (21- 
v-09). 


Solanum verbascifolium, Linn., was seen visited by Anthio- 
phora zonala, seeking honey in vain (Calcutta, 15-ix-01). 


Scoparia dulcis, Linn., is visited by small bees for pollen 
in Caleutta (3-viii-O1). 


Lippia nodifiora, Rich., attracts but few visitors. Apis 
was seen on it sucking honey at Pusa, Tirhut (26-v-07). 


Boerhaavia repens, Linn., has been seen visited by two 
species of butterflies, and by one species of the Syrphidae. 
(Calcutta, 11-viii-Ol; 11-ix-O1, 14-ix 01 and 20-ix-01). 


Achyranthes aspera, Linn., was seen to be visited by Apis 
dorsata at Dacca (9-v-11). 


Antigonum leptopus, Endl. The following visitors have 
been noticed in Calcutta (8-ix-01):—Xylocopa aestuans and 
Apis indica, the latter most abundant. Apts florea, Xylocopa 
aestuans and X. latipes have also been seen on the flowers In 
large numbers in Malacea and Singapore. 


Polygonum capitatum, Ham., has self-pollination in the 
closing of the flowers (Rengging, Abor Hills, 27-1-12). Itis 
however freely visited by Syrphids at Cherrapunji (31-v-11), 
and by the Syrphid Eristalis, as well as by the bee Apis florea 
at Kobo in Upper Assam (10-iil-12)- | 


Polygonum chinense, Linn., was seen to be visited by a 
Lycaenid at Kobo (4-xii-11). 


Jatropha gossypifolia, Linn., was seen visited by a Papilio 
at Plassey (3-ix-07), and also by an Apiid. 


Sapium insigne, Benth., gets the visits of a Melipona to the 
large extra floral nectaries which are associated with its inflores- 
cences (Amherst, 12-iii-08). 


Euphorbia pilulifera, Linn., is not uncommonly run over 
by a black ant which obtains honey from the glands round the 
flowers (Domohani, North Bengal, 19-vi-09). 


Asparagus filicinus, Ham., has flowers pleasantly scented 

by day, but they seem scentless at night. The anthers are 

bout 3 mm. from the stigmas. Apis florea and two species of 

Syrphidae, as well as a Calliphora, have been seen on the 
flowers (Calcutta—(1). 


 Gyanotis axillaris, Roem. and Schultes, opens its violet 
flowers in the morning and the anthers and stigma are 2 mm. 
| | 
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apart at first, but after a short time the stigma inclines to one 
side and falls against the hairs of one or another of the filaments, 
after which the flower withers (Calcutta, 24 to 28-ix-01). Cyano- 
tis fasciculata, Roem. and Schulte’s, opens its flowers at the 
same hour (Sangli near Miraj, 9-x-02). 


Arenga seaccharifera, Labill., and Caryota urens, Linn., 
drop to the ground their male flowers in enormous numbers, 
where after the fall they are very diligently visited by Apts 
indica and Apis florea for pollen (Calcutta, on many occasions). 
Barbosa Rodrigues in his Noces dess Palmiers (Bruxelles, 1903, 
p. 21) records how he observed that a bee in Rio de Janeiro 
visits the fallen male flowers of the palm (Gulielma spectosa, 
as they lie on the ground and flies up into the inflorescences above 
where are the female flowers, so bringing about fertilisation : 
but I have not observed the bees to fly up onto the female 
flowers of these two eastern palms, perhaps from want of op- 
portunities. The male flowers of Arenga saccharifera which fell 


on a Monday in Calcutta were still affording pollen to bees on 
the following Sunday. 


Andropogon Sorghum, Brot., and Pennisetum typhol- 
deum, Rich., have been seen to be visited by small bees for 
pollen in the country near Bellary (26-xi-02). 


Araceae. 


Typhonium trilobatum, Schott, I examined a few years ago 
in Dacca. The mechanism was found to be exactly as described 
“by Miss Cleghorn in this Journal, X. 1914, pp. 421-424. The 
following beetles were taken within the lower chamber, and 
kindly named for me by Mr. F. M. Howlett. 
COLEOPTERA. ScaRaBEIDAE. Onthophobus sp. ; Cacobius 
vulcanus: Cacobius sp., Aphodius moestus, F. STAPHYLINIDAE. 
2 or 3 spp. Nrripuuipae. Carpophilus sp. (Dacca, 6 to 10-v-I1). 
Four species of beetles, unidentified, were also taken within the 
ehamber near Calcutta (27-v-O1). 


Amorphophallus campanulatus, Blume, was found to be 
visited by flies of the genera Calliphora and Sarcophaga, 
attracted by the foul smell (Calcutta, 22-v-04). 


Alocasia fornicata, Schott, of which the smell was not 
offensive, bad within its lower chamber many small Diptera, 
which were not being held prisoners (Chuadanga, Lower Bengal, 
22. viii-O7). 


Colocasia antiquorum, Schott. On spathes of this plant 
many beetles and flies were posetres ; they Con eee a . a 
Va 1e ent from the upp ower chamber (Haflong, 
the enteance Drom TOD). Alisa Cleghorn haa described in this 
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Journal the mechanism by which pollination is brouglit about : 
and to her remarks the only thing that | find to add is, that I 
suspect the presence in the chamber of two smelling compounds 
on account of the way in which the odour of the inflorescence 
is at one time strongly offensive and at another not exactly 
offensive. 


Arisaema speciosum. Mart. Small Diptera were found 
within the spathe on the mountain of Tonglu, Sikkim 
Himalaya (18-v-09). 


Sauromatum guttatum, Schott. At Pathankot in the 
Panjab the following visitors to the flowers were observed : 
HYMENOPTERA. Acuteata. Apiidae, 1 sp.; LEPIDOP- 
TERA, 1 moth: DIPTERA, several spp.; COLEOPTERA. 
several spp. (7-i1i-02). 


Ant-patrols and extrafloral nectaries. 


Mention has been made above of the ant-bodyguard of the 
Cassias. On Cassia hirsuta, Linn., the extrafloral nectaries at 
which the ants feed are particularly well developed, not being 
in any way diminished in size as the leaves pass over ipto 
bracts. Ants were observed on them at Dibrugarh (20-xi-11), 
and in addition a small winged Hymenopteron was obtaining 
food from them. A black ant has been observed at the 
corresponding extrafloral nectaries of Cassia occidentalis, 
Linn. (Dinajpur, 15-viii-06). At the same place and on the 
same date a wasp was seen visiting the extrafloral nectartes of 
Cassia Tora, Linn. 

The species of ant making the patrol varies; and om 
Impatiens tripetala two different species have been noted in 
the same neighbourhood (Goalpara, 3-ix-06). The ant which 
lives in Calcutta on the inflorescences of Thunbergia grandi- 
flora, Roxb., is again a distinct species from these, being also 
of much smaller size ; but an ant of the same size lives on them 
at Gauhati (2-ix-06). 
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16. A note on the Terai Forests between the Gandak 
and the Teesta. 


By |. H. Borxivy, 


The Terai from the Gandak to the Teesta is « aill with a — 
very slight slope from north to south, most rainy in the east, 
and decreasingly so towards the west, furrowed throughout 
from back to front in a parallel manner by many rivers. 

Remote from the influence of man, it had been forest in 
all its length. But man, the one animal with the power of 
applying and in some measure of controlling fire, has by this 
means partially overcome nature ; to date and from the south 
he has driven back the trees before wide stretches of rice fields 
in the areas which happened to be most easily burned clean, 
and which, on account of the position of administrative cen- 
tres were also most persistently attacked. 

It is fairly evident that some of the rivers,—those with 
longer courses,—have played a great part in helping him to 
make history; for these bring down sand and gravel, and 
on the top of the plains’ silt, build cones of deposit which 
afford a percolation and a reduced fertility sufficient to modify 
the nature of the surface of the soil and the density and cha- 
racter of the vegetation which covers it, so that the surface of 
the soil on the cones is made more easy to travel over at seasons 
when rainy conditions prevail than that of the silt; and the 
vegetation is less tangled, one conspicuous element in it being 
the sal tree (Shorea robusta, Gaertn.). Now it happens that a 
little firing favours the sal tree by doing less injury to it than 
to most of its competitors, so that by fire, applied in modera- 
tion, it is caused to be more dominant than otherwise, produ- 
cing a rather open forest. Such firing has certainly occurred ; 
and the sal having been thereby encouraged, and growing only 
on the sandy soils, the diversity naturally existing between the 
vegetation on the river cones and in the lower hollows has 
acquired yet more marked dissimilarities. Man has undoubt- 
edly applied this firing through centuries ; he has always been 
in a hurry to burn; and where particularly he came and passed 
into the forests, the more marked has his influence been, pro- 
greasing from the first e where the sal is encouraged, to the 
second, where the firing being too frequent, itis destroyed ; and 
the forest gives place to savannah, to grass, and then is ready 
to come under the plough. ae 

‘The rivers did more than determine where the forest should 
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be eaten into from its south edge: they determined where 
the through roads should lie. ‘Two main trade routes from 
time immemorial have traversed the Terai: and though the 
passes on the Thibetan frontier have fixed the upper ends 
of their course in the mountains, their trend towards the plains 
has in both been towards a great river, not for the sake of 
river-carriage, but because the rivers’ spill afforded the way into 
the low country. It is most noticeable that the one ‘route 
coming from the Kuti and Kirong passes inclines westward 
towards the old course of the Gandak, and that the other 
eoming from the Tang-la crosses the Jalep-la and descends 
with a westward trend via Daling (now via Kalimpong) towards 
the Teesta. . 

Trade cuts for itself a channel like a river ; and its opportu- 
nities beget opportunities: the strongest and most enterprising 
of peoples take possession of the routes ; they cause the chan- 
nel to be cut deeper, to be better, to be of more use. The 
trans-terai trade-routes have been no exception to this. The 
greatest enemy on them was malaria. But with the opening of 
the ways through the forest the danger from this became less, 
and the routes gradually more and more excelled any possible 
rivals as the means of passing through the beast-infested, un- 
healthy belt. . 

There are other sand-carrying rivers between the Gandak 
and the Teesta, such as the Bagmati, the Kumla, the Kan- 
kai, the Mahananda, and largest of all, the Kosi; and there is 
reason to believe that man has at times made more headway 
against the forest on their sand-cones than between them. 
Thus, though the Bagmati now emerges from the great 
‘bhaver’ or forest so far in Nepal that I have not been able 
to get an exact idea how the forest limit lies, in Rennell’s Atlas 
of 1783 it is recorded that it then made a wide bay, into the 
head of which the river came. The Kumla, whatever the 
forest line may be like at the present time, enters British terri- 
tory near the head of a wide bay in the frontier line, which 
seems to be evidence of a former limit of administration (i.e. 
reclaimation from forest). On the Kankai the forest now 
recedes to 26° 34° in a deep bay, which has deepened much 
since 1783. The Mahanada, almost as soon as it leaves the 
hills, enters cleared land. Lastly, on the Kosi Rennell shows a 
deep inlet in the forest along its western side. These bays 
in the bhaver or forest point to a relative success by man in 
forcing his colonization over their aand-cones. All the rivers 
named are much smaller than the Gandak and Teesta except 
the Kosi: in which connection it is most interesting to refer to 
Captain Hirst’s contention (this Journal, 1908, p-468) that. 
the last-named has only attained its present dimensions in 
times absolutely modern and far more recent than that date at 
which the Gandak and Teesta acquired their importance - 
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Having attained the plains, the trade routes bent round 
towards the best marts. The western route, for instance, in- 
clined south-eastwards at one period to Vaisali, and afterwards 
to Vaisali’s rival and conqueror, Patna, only 27 miles distant. 
The eastern route at one period ended at Mahastan on the old 
Karatoya, due south of its exit from the hills, and then was 
deflected south-westwards co Gaur, and later to Murshidabad. 
These marts were far from the Terai,' too far to prevent the 
growing up of towns there, if only the climate would permit it. 
‘The climate did. Flourishing on the conditions brought about 
by the opening up of the land about the western route rose 
Semraon, and similarly on the eastern route rose Kamartipur. 
Large places such as these could only exist in the midst of wide 
fields; and we may safely assert that over the centuries of 
their existence the forests of the Terai must have been very 
much interrupted about their longitudes. 

When Mohamed Bakht-i-yar Khilji bad conquered Bengal 
and established himself at Gaur, the richness of the hill-trade 
aroused his cupidity,—most especially was the trade large in 
ponies,—and he determined on that marauding expedition 
against Burdhan-kot (Bhut-tang-kot or Bhut-boundary fort), 
which was his undoing. In 1216, in the spring apparently, 
he set out, was defeated by men in bamboo armour’; and a 
swollen river completed the disaster. Minhaj-ud-Dowla, the 
historian of forty years later, recorded from more than one source 
what he could learn of this great defeat ; but he mixed into 
the story the geography of the western trade-route, whereas it 
was up the eastern that the expedition went. Some Kuch 
chief, called by Minhaj the Rai of Kamrud, with a bone to 
pick of his own, proposed to join in it if only it could be delayed, 
which suggests that there was already being felt by the Kuches 
in the hills, the Thibetan pressure from behind the Himalaya 
before which they were ousted ultimately so thoroughly that 
Bhutan invaded Kuch Bebar in 1772. 

In the year after this expedition took place, and up to 
the year 1226, the Muhammadans were occupied in reducing 
the kingdom of Tirhut on the other route. Only in 1352 did 
they penetrate so far as to destroy Semraon, which by that 
time and in spite of the grandiloquent account of its overthrow 
must have lost much of its importance. Only about 1500 was 
Rettiah made an outpost fort against the hill kingdoms. — 

Gaur was at this date or shortly afterwards a city of 
1,200,000 inhabitants. Yet petty Rajput chiefs ruled the 


marches so near to it as northern Purneah, and were not 
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1 The barlier markets were north of the Ganges ; but the last south 
of it—an interesting fact which historians must take account of. 

* This of Barnboo armour may be seen in the Indian Museum, 
the Thibetans still using it. | 
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brought under the Muhammadan yoke, until Saif Khan became 
faizdar of Purneah in 1738. Their long immunity from sup- 
pression, and the rarity in the whole countryside of ruins of 
permanent habitations, indicate the folk as having been too 
poor for the administration to spread over them. Population 
must have been very scanty; cultivation very backward: 
and when Saif Khan is recorded as having brought half of the 
land between Purneah and the mountains under cultivation, the 
Raja of Morung beyond is recorded as paying tribute in game, 
not having other means wherewith to doso. Likewise on the 
northern side of the Terai the inhabitants of the hills seem to 
have been feeble folk, for we have no knowledge of them in 
history; and when the Gurkhas had won their life-and-death 
struggle with the Newars, the whole of the wide stretch up to 
Sikkim was overrun with apparent ease. Thus in review does it 
seem that the want of a traderoute through the Terai anywhere 
between the two important ones of the Gandak and Teesta left 
the development of the land on either side of the Terai belt in a 
backward state. . 

Saif Khan’s work was helped forward by another circum- 
stance, unconnected with hisown ability : Newars who had fled 
before the Gurkhas, settled at the southern limits of the bha- 
ver and commenced to clear land (wide Buchanan-Hamilton in 
Montgomery Martin’s ‘‘ Eastern India,’’ i, 1838, p. 197). 

At a little later date we find that the East India Com- 
pany’s Trade Agent at Patna maintained a buying subagent 
at Kaliyaganj on the Mahananda, whose duty if was to obtain 
sacking, made there from jute, and to send it down country. 
The existence of the subagency shows that the country on the 
eastern trade route was much cultivated. But I have no 


forest of small extent in the north-west corner (north-east was 
printed by Martin in error) of the Purneah district, and of several 
similar woods on the northern border of Bahadurganj and 
Udrai, producin last more Butea frondosa, Roxb., and 
Bombas malabar 


though slightly more ab 
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where north of Bahadurganj bamboos and mangoes abound ; 
but the mango trees are rarely old. Other trees are in no 
variety and rare everywhere, or are often entirely absent over 
large areas. The patches of sal south of the Nepal border have 
almost disappeared. Bombax malabaricum ia rare; Butea is 
only a little more common; Odina Wodier, Roxb., occurs some- 
times in the east. In 1911 I passed through the country near 
the border of north-eastern Purneah, and examined the vege- 
tation. As remains of forest south of Nepalese territory were 
seen, one sal tree north of Thakurganj, a dozen trees at the 
place marked on the map! by the appropriate name of Salguri, 
a third clump at Garhandanga, and a fourth, north of Bibi- 
ganj. Regeneration is almost absent from these; and they 
are doomed, In 1907 I visited the northern parts of Dar- 
bhanga and parts of Champaran. There the mango trees are 
older than in Nothern Purneah. Bassia latifolia, Roxb., and 
Dalbergia Sissoo are sparingly present; Bombax malabaricum 
and Butea frondosa are local. The sal which until, say, twenty 
years ago existed in a narrow strip along the Tiurnadi has 
been removed, leaving scrub. Acacia arabica, Willd., is absent 
all along the whole border. 

The little variety in the woody vegetation over these wide 
tracts is evidence of periodic and severe firing at no very re- 
mote date, whereby the forest was destroyed first to 4 savan- 
nah, and then to what remains now through such a state as 
we see at the present time on the great gravel bank of the East- 
ern Duars towards Nagrakata. 

The apperance of the forest which has gone, we can in 
part picture from the northern parts which persist. A short 
account of what is to be found in Nepal on the western trade 
route may be read in the Records of the Botanical Survey of India 
(Vol. iv., 1910, p. 67), and of what is under the Darjeeling 
Himalaya in articles by Mr. J. S, Gamble in the Jndian 
Forester, i., p. 73, and Messrs. J. W. A. Grieve and E, O. Sheb- 
beare in the same, xl., 1914, p. 147. 

At a very remote period the bhaver may have merged 
southwards gradually into a third type of forest having Bar- 
ringtonia acutangula, Gaertn , as its most prominent member. 
Such a forest, up to a quite recent date, lined the northern 
bank of the Ganges in Purneah and is described by Buchanan- 
‘Hamilton as three to twelve miles wide when the ninteenth cen- 
tury came in (Montgomery Martin, Eastern India, iii., 1838, 

. 195). It was more tiger-infested in the seventies and 
eighties, than the Terai; but has been swept away by the 
northward migration of the Sontals. 

[eo Gre 

1 ‘This map is dated 1867, additions to 189. How old the name 


Salguri ia, consequently does not appear from it. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The natural vegetation of the Terai between the Gan- 
dak and the Teesta is forest. 

2. The sand-carrying rivers which traverse it, by altering 
the nature of the surface soil promote the growth of the sal 
tree, Shorea robusta. 

3. This effect is local, and determines the distribution of 
sal forest and diverse forest. 

4. Man finds it easier to burn in the sal forest than in 
the diverse forest: and by moderate burning he encourages 
the growth of the sal, thus intensifying the differences be- 
tween the two kinds of forest. 

5. But as the pressure of man becomes heavier, the 
whole forest is destroyed by the firing; and, the pressure vary- 
ing according to population, the south limit of the Terai forest 
exhibits bays where this attack has progressed most. Both 
from the greater ease of burning the areas covered by sal, and 
from the greater population which the neighbourhood of the 
rivers is able to support in comparative health, these bays are 
on the courses of the sand-carrying rivers. 

6. The Gandak and the Teesta, the largest rivers of this 
part of the Terai except the perhaps-very-modern Kosi, have 
had from time immemorial trade routes connected with them, 
as a consequence of the suitability of the neighbourhood of the 
banks of a big river for travel in a land annually subject to 
flooding: and by the frequent coming and going, along these 
trade-routes the Terai forests have been particularly open to 
the attack of man. 

7 This attack on the Terai forests, in the time before 
the Mohammedan irruption into Bengal, was effective enough 
for towns to spring up in the Terai belt, near the trade routes ,— 
towns which by their size would need large clearings about 
them. 

8. But between the trade routes both north and south of 
the Terai forest, want of a through traffic kept the land from 
developing, and the inhabitants of Northern Purneah and of 
the Himalaya north of Purneah, remained economically back- 
ward. 

9. In the eighteenth century, Northern Purneah emerged 
into a transition phase between forest and cultivation, such as 
we can see in the Eastern Duars at the present time. _ 

10. In the process nearly all the formerly existing tree 

th was burned off, and although we find now that the 

andscape is full of trees, they are bamboos and mango-trees 
whose planting is certainly very recent. 
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17. Some old Records of the Madras Army 
(1757-1759). 


Edited by the Rev. H. Hostrex, S.J. 


On December 21, 1910, the Army Department, Govern- 
ment of India, sent to the Honorary Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal a list of old records of the Madras Army, 
which were then being disposed of, and asked whether our 
Society would care to print any of them before they were !ost 
sight of in Government Record rooms. On February 9 10, 191), 
the Army Department, Fort William, Government of India, 
(in its No. 49 A.D./Camp), instructed the Officer in charge of 
the Records of the Government of India, Calcutta, that the 
records of the old Madras Army, which were then in his custody, 
should be disposed of as follows :— 


List oF Otp ReEcorps. 


Books. Orders as to disposal. 


1. Roll of recruit and pension to boys 
of— 
4th Madras Light Cavalry. dated 
1848, | volume. 
8th Madras Light Cavalry, dated | To be sent to the 
1854, 1 volume. ; Madras Government 
18th Madras Native Infantry, dated Record Office. 
1851, 1 volume. 
2. Letter book, Adjutant General’s 
Office, Madras, dated 1754-86, 1 | 
volume. 


3. Portion of an Invaliding oe To be sent to Major G. 


| R. Oakes, SS8th Car- 
Madras, dated 1872. natic Infantry. 


4. 





1 paper-covered book of coloured : 
pattern drawings of regimental | To be sent to the Sec- 
badges for knapsacks. retary, United Ser- 
5. 1 paper-covered lithographed book vice Institution of 
of elephant artillery mountings, India, Simla. 
Madras. 
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Documents. © 


1. List of English prisoners in Pondi- 
cherry, dated 1759 (in French). 
2. List of French prisoners at Fort | To be sent to the 


St. George, dated 1759. Asiatic Society of 
3. General abstract of English prison- Bengal for publica- 
ers at Pondicherry, dated 1759. tion on the. . . under- 
4. List of English and French prison- standing that the 
ers exchanged, dated 1759. originals will be 
5. List of French ships at the Cape returned.... to be 
and Mauritius in February 1759. preserved in the Im- 


6. Copy of a letter from Colonel Clive | perial Library. ' 
to Admiral Watson, [dated 1757}. 

7. Copy of a letter from Admiral 
Watson to Colonel Clive, dated 1757. 


Coloured Plates. 


l. 1 bundle coloured drawings of 
regimental colours of Madras regi- 
ments. 
2, 1 bundle coloured drawings of 
Queen's colours of Madras regiments. 
3. 1 bundle coloured drawings of pairs 
of regimental colours of Madras 
regiments. 
4. 1 small coloured plate of regimen- 
tal colour of H. M.’s 55th Foot, dated 
1843, approved and apparently 
signed by Queen Victoria. ‘ 
5. 2 water colour sketches of men of | To be sent to the 
14th Sikhs and 20th Punjabis, dated Secretary, United 


1877. Service Institution 
Drawings in colour and ink of” of India, Simla. 
articles of dress. 
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On February 23rd, 1911, Dr. BiDenison Ross, the Officer 
in charge of the Records of the Government of India, addressed 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal the seven papers detailed 
above under ‘‘ Documents.’’ 

Our Society was anxious to have the ‘* Documents *’ edited. 
Accordingly, Mr. G. H. Tipper, our then Honorary Secretary, 
deciphered some of them, but he had not completed the work 
when he joined the Indian Army Reserve. Recently, Mr. 
Stanley Kemp, who has been several times our Honorary 
Secretary, heard of these papers, and, on my offering him my 
help, he invited me to edit them. 5 

As a search into the most likely books, such as 8. C. Hill's 
Bengal in 1756-57 (3 vols.), C. R. Wilson’s Old Fort William 
in Bengal (2 vols.), his Barly Annals of the English im Bengal 
(3 tomes), and H. Davidson Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640- 
1800 (3 vols.), shows that these papers were unknown heretofore, 
we publish them here in their chronological order. The works 
just mentioned furnish the historical setting and dispense us 
from further comment. 


DOCUMENT I. 


Copy of a Letter from Colonel Clive to Adméral Watson 
(Calcutta, 24th February 1757).' 

Sir, (P. 1.) 

I should be wanting in my Duty to the President and 
Council of Madrass if I was not to return you thanks in their 
Names for the emminent Service you have rendered the East 
India Company in this Province ; Services of such a Nature as 
will be rememembered® as long as there is an India Company 
subsisting in England. , 

The Honorable peace lately concluded with the Nabob of 
Bengal ratified in the most firm & sacred Manner and the 
Certainty of a Neutrality with the French Guaranteed by him 
will make no doubt put the Company’s Affairs upon the securest 
footing in these parts and I am persuaded that attention you 
have hitherto bestowed on India in General will marigoe you noe 

is not 


impossible, Sir, but the Dispatches sent//by the 20 Gun Ship, pp. 2.) 


7 














orge. Itis not unlikely but a French Squadron may already 
‘rived there, [in such case?] I must confess I shall be 
der Great Concern for the consequences, All the Company's 
nsive & valuable Acquisitions ran the Risque of being 
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taken from them, for the want of your Squadron and the large 
Reinforcement of Military sent from the coast for the Recovery 
of the Company’s Rights & Privileges in this Kingdom. 

Give me leave therefore in the Name of the united East 
India Company to desire the.... ...!' of all the Assistance 
you can possibly spare the Gentlemen on the Coast of Chor- 
mandell, 

My instructions from the President and Committee, desire 
| will apply to you for//a Passage for some of the [re|turning 
Force. Should you therefore think proper to send any of the 
Squadron upon the Coast, give me leave to make this applica 
tion. 


lam, 
Sir, with the greatest Respect, 
CaLcurta: Your most obedient hum. Serv" , 
24th Feby. 1757. RoBeErRT CLIVE. 


CHarRLes Watson, Esqre., &c., &c. 


[Endorsement]: N. 4. Copy of Letter from / Colo! Clive to 
Adml. Watson /to be entd. in Comm. 18th Apr. / Entd. / 
Charles Floyer / 8. L. Douglas.* 


DOCUMENT II. 


Copy of Admiral Watson's answer to Col. Clive 
(Fort William, 27th February 1757).° 
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out of the River, before//every Article of the Peace was fulfill’d 
and their Fortifications put into a better Posture of Defence. 

The Apprehensions you are under for the Compy.’s 
Settlements on the Coast are so very different from the Opinion 
of the Governor and Council at Madrass; that I cannot help 
sending you an Extract of their Letter to me in Answer to 
representations I made them relating to their Settlement if the 
whole Squadron should proceed on this Expedition and a French 
Squadron arrive in my absence. They say: 

‘*We are obliged for your Representations of our Situa- 
‘“‘tion here; we have seriously reflected on the Subject, we 
‘‘shall leave ourselves with a Garrison sufficient for our 
** Ground, and with the Rise of [a?] Fortifications cannot say 
‘*that we fear even an Enemy [as?]) powerful as has been 
‘* represented to us from Europe.’’ 

From such an opinion founded too after a Serious Keflec- 
tion on their Situation 1 can have no good great Reason to 
suppose they have need of any Assistance from) this Squadron. 
However give me leave to assure you if everything here was 
settled in the manner you represent, there was also a possibility 
of getting the large ships ready to go out of the River this 
Season, and ( tho my Appearance at Madrass would be of 
service to the Company I would with Pleasure proceed there. 
But considering the time of Year and the Condition of the 
Squadron, it is now become impossible to get the necessary 
Repairs done to enable them to proceed to the Coast, and the 
Imprudence of such astep............ ' before the Neutrality 
was firmly se(ttled) with the French, would be the height of 
Folly, it being so far from a certainty that such a Treaty will 
be concluded that the Council at Chandernagore are not 
invested with Powers to settle it. 

I believe I shall have occasion to send the twenty Gun 
Ship and Sloop to Madrass very soon, if you have any commands 
to the coast that I can comply with, I will gladly give their 
Captains orders accordingly- 


I am, 

Sir, 
Fort WItLtiam. Your most obedient humble Servant, 
27th Feby. 1757. CHas. Watson. 


To Cot” CLIVE. 
. [Endorsement]: No. 5, Copy of Admirl. Watson's | Answer 


to Colo! Clive /To be entd. in Comm. 18th Apr. | Entd. 
Charles Floyer / 8. L. Douglas./ * 





1 Two words illegible. € S.J. Douglas? 8. P. Douglas ? 


(P. 2.) 


(P. 3.] 


ard 


cP. 1.) 


[P. 2.] 
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DOCUMENT ITT. 
Last of French Ships at the Cape and Mauritius in February, 
175%. 
At the Cape. 
Men. Guns. 
Illustre, King’a Ship .. De Ruis ah 600 8664 
Fortune .. : De L’Obry a 600 Gd 
Centaur... .. DeSurville Ancié . 650 66 
Due D’ Orleans -- DeSurville Cadet . 500 60 
Vengeur... .. Palliere oa 500} 3664 
Condé ne .. Rosbo eis 336 ©6660 
Achilles, King’s ship Mariniere Si oe 64 
Syren Do. Frigate. ae =a , 82 
Zephir Do, do. .. Le Grass cs siecle he 
Renommeé, Frigate .. St. Martin ace 10o0060Cd18 
Balleine .. .. dela Londe) Vessels of burthen 
Chameau .. . Ommeral called Flutes of 145 
Elephant -. .. Winceslaus feet keel carryin 
Hermione .. .. Murphy 130 Men each, an 
Penelope .. -- Iremogen have porta for 30 
Grantham, Prize es guns on one Deck. 
At Mauritius. 
Guns. 
Minotaur, King’s Ship.. L’Aiguille chef d’Escadre .. 74 
Actif Do. .. Beauchain “3 av) 64 
Zodiaque Do. .. D’Aché, Lieut *-General .. 74 
Comte de Provence .. La Chaise as on th 
Duc de Bourgogne .. Bouvet =. <-.OU 
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by the Fortune and Argenson on their Passage to India, on the 
16 March 1758, declares that as many men as possible were 
turned over from the Ships at the Islands on board those sent 
to the Cape, and that he judges there could not be more than 
1600 men left on board//the different ships at the Islands which 
were preparing to careen and that they had besides only .. . .' 
marines. The Ships at the Cape were not expected to get 
Careen'd so as to get up on the coast in Time. 

The Penelope sail’d from the Cape to the Islands the latter 
end of Janry.—and the Chameau, Hermione and Elephant 
the 10th Febry. loaded with Corn, Wine, &c*- 

The Achilles, King’s ship, with the Syren and Zephir, Fri- 
gates, left Brest the 14th Octr. 1758 and arrived at the Cape 
the 15th Janry. 1759 where they Victualled with great Expe- 
dition and saild from thence the 17th Febry. They are sup- 
posed to be intended for a cruising Squadron, their Destina- 
tion not being known, Mr. de la Mariniere, the Commander, 
having seald Orders which were to be open’d L5 Leagues to 
the Westward of the Cape. It was also Keported that the 
French expect further the Brillant of 64 Guns & two more 
Ships. ‘There are no certain Accounts of any Reinforcement 
of Land Forces being arrived at the Islands. 


{Endorsement on tie back of the second leaf): Account of 
the I'rench / Squadron destin’d for India ‘in 1759. | 





! Number illegible. 


> gs 7, fe ho 


[| P.2.] 
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DOCUMENT IV. 


(P. 1.) A General Abstract of the English Prisoners at Pondicherry.' 
[Sth March 1759). 


[P. 1.) A GENERAL ABSTRACT OF THE ENGLISH PRISONERS AT 
PON DICHERRY. 


1 Serjeant-Major. 
34 Serjeants. 
27 Corporals. 
2 Drum Majors. 
2 Drummers. 
210 Centinels. . 
Train. 7 Serjeants. 
3 Corporals. 
i meant Fort St. David, Viza. 
| unners. apm. & Chettipett. 
39 Matrosses. a“ ee 
Pensioners. 10 Serjeants. 
5 Corporals. 
46 Centinels. 
| Bombardier. 
2 Gunners. 
3 Matrosses. 
Supernumerary. 5 
L Serjeant-Major. 
4 Serjeants. 


Se , Madrass, &c. 
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(166¢ Majesty's late Ships. .....i 
Seamen taken on the Coast of | 
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DOCUMENT V. 


List of English and French Prisoners exchanged 
[20th July 1769)! 


PRisONNIERS ANGLOIS, PRIsOoONsIERS FRANCOIS 
Messieurs. 

Morse 

Dawson 








= .. Panou.* 
Smith =e .. Dorée.* 
Thomas Minchin . a .. Ferriere. 
John Blake os - .. Sainé.* 
Richard Garnour . Deshave. 


Creuzé mort en juillet 1758 ‘echangé en 
Sbre suivant contre Mr. Ballandine. 
Son échange devenant nul doit avoir 
lieu pour un autre et peut étre accepte 


pour Mr. os -- De St. Martin. 
a Pondie Le 29 Juillet 1759. 


Duval De Leyrit 


(Endorsement): Act of Exchange. ; Reced. with Mr. Lally’s / 
Letter dated 3rd Sep" 1759./ 





a we leaves, 12x 7% inches 5-pencon leat blank. 
2? Panon? The wife of one J. J. Panon died at Patna, year unknown 
(Patna Cathedral Inscriptions). 
* Dorés ? * Laing. 








(P. 1.} 


raw 
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DOCUMENT VI. 
P. 2.) List of French Prisoners at Fort St. George, October 10th, 1759.) 











1. Bellehumeur, Serjeant. 27. Lisle D’amour, Centinel. 

2. Beaucard, Voluntier. 28. Econe, Do. 

3. Lachaux, Trooper. 29. Orleans, Do. 

4. Merville, Do. 30. La Tulipe, Do. 

5. Gasterpold, Hussar. 31. Sans Sougis, ‘Do. 

6. Kayzeley, Do 32. St. Leger, Do, 

7. Perrick, Do, 33. La Sagesse, Do. 

a. Vincent, Do. 34. La Tendresse, Do. 

%. Posse, Do. 35. Belle Rose, Do. 
10. Frantz, Do. 36. Carlx, Do. 
ll. La Violette, Centinel. ©§| 37. Le Beaux, Do. 
12. Vaqueville, Do. 38. Alexandre, Do. 
13. Piquar, Do. 39. Foy, Coffrey. 
14. Le Cadre, Do. 40. Lorent, Topass. 
15. La Pauruve, — 

16. Berger, betract. 

17. BoySantSoif, Do. a 

is. Belle Etoille, Do. 1 Serjeant. 

19. Do. 1 Voluntier. 

0). Do. 2 ‘Troopers 

21. Do 6 Hussars 

23; Do. 28 Centinels. 

23. oO. 1 Coffrey. 

24. De. 1 a Fopaen: 

25. oO. | 

26. Do. . | Total 40 {changed to] 37." 

Endorsement): List of French Prisoners bs Be ing ad bes sent 

(P41 Sin te hedont's / Letter to Mr. Lally / dated 10th ( : 

1759. | , 





ied etedhscottorne Lal 
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DOCUMENT VII. 
Four folio leaves, 164% 11 inches: title page elaborately 
engrossed. 
{ T'itle-page | : 


de Pondichery., 


: Etat / Dea Prisonniers Anglais ; Déténus 
dans Les Prisons / Du Fort Louisa / A Pondichery - 
Etat des Prisonniers / Anglais détenus dans ‘Les prisons 


(P. 2 blank] 
(P. 3.) 


SCAVOIR.' 
Trovurres pe Roy. 17. Samuel Crosse. 

1. Richard Aleau, Sergent. 18. Ricard Cortesse. 
2. Jean Berge, Sergent. 19. James Meloc. 

3. James Rotekeind, Capl. 20, Jean Robinson. 

4, Jean Store. 21. Joseph Robinson 
5. Thomas EKekesse. yy 7s Daniel Angliche. 
6. Edouard Clak. /~—623. William Denis. 

7. Martin Steller. | 24. Francis Matesse. 
8. Thomas Heasenne. 25. Jean Guillaume. 
9. Jean Jauberton. | ‘ 
10. William Flaite. | ARTILLERIE, 
ll. Robert. 26. Jacques Merisy, Sergent. 
12. Nicolas dejousse. 27. William Ritchelle. 


13. James chizette. 28. 
14. James Woalede. 29 
16. Benjamin Sader. 30. 
16. Mathieu honjoue. 31. 


—-— > —_ _ _— a 


1 We have put « number near cach 


under them alternative readings. Many of 
Nan’ 


We make a guess at the 
are baffling: they look more 


English. 
1. Alcan ? 
15, Sadler t 19. M 













Robert Nol. 


. James Gris. 


Daniel Brond. 
William Selisse. 


of the names and we add here 
the names are difficult to 


pelling of some of the names 
like French, Breton or Datch than 


5. Tekesso ? Zekesse t 6. For Clark * 


%). Brend ? 
45, Probably 
®). MeHugh ! 


Lamb or Lambe ? 
jf? Mateksf! 








(P. 4.) 
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32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
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Jacob Chehatenne. 
Samuel Zeller. 
Jean Bekeris). 
Jacob Desso., 





TROUPPES DE COMPAGNIE. 


36, 
od. 
3s. 
39. 
AD. 
41. 


aes : 100. Thomas Jaoude. 
5. Gee eta Pee i 101. André Morte. 
5 6, 5 PORE ere 102. Charles Revenel. 
57. Than Tatt: . 103. Thomas Quebenne. 
58. Georges Waten. 104. Ante. Cheamen. 
59. Adjonas Kenne. pet on eee mé 
60. Thomas Briuce, mort. = peOuers Lorie 
107. Jean Andresson. 
: 108. Samuel Gestenne. 
OR EARE 109. Robert Smith. 
61. James Valer. 110. Jean Bameesse. 
62. Abraham Baterosse. dil. Thomas Guiemsel. 
63. Henry Emelton. 112. Thomas Spouly. 
64. Mathieu Kechenauu. 113. Richer Herouade. 
65. Nicolas Droo. 114. James Benegraur. 
66. William Halem. 115. Richard d’ Artemie. 
G7. Richard Frost. 116. Georges Chapette. 
68. Thomas Kerdaglé. 117. William Tauson. 
69. Jean Brand. 118. James Brou. 
70. Jean Guillaume. 119. Thomas Fbleq. 
71. Jean Gaspard Habicq. 120. Jacob Cheloume. 
72. Jean Moere. 121. Jean Boulimusse, 
73. Alexandre Laly. ce 122. Thomas Micaur. _‘[?’. 6. 
74. Thomas Hoelle. __-| 123. Thomas Demonte. 
‘ ae et nn a oe 


. William Merue. 
. William Senne. 
. Alexandre Ouatte 


John Guillo. 
Thomas Pau. 
Thomas Woeles. 
Jean Carete. 
2eorges Stamere. 
Georges Zamsen. 


=. 


fOualle?] 


. Thomas Rabincon. 
. Samire Dare. 

. Joseph Branson. 

. Jean Randelou. 

. James Guerme. 

. Jean Maguene., 

. William Imisse. 

. Jean Macquiniere. 
. Jean Forbroacq. 





Caporaux. 


Sergens. 


75. 


76. 


Samuel May. 
Jean Redek. 


. Samuel Youlse. 
. Guillaume Rao. 
. Joseph Marsaun. 
. Thomas tabré. 

. Thomas Michel. 


Jean Prainne. 


. William Halem. 

. Thomas Guesse. 

_ Jean Brazon. 

-. André Smath 

. William Teller. 

. Georges Fredelee. 
. Jean Camole. 

. Jean Philippe. 

. James Melbé., 

. Jean Fros. 

. Georges Choudelour. 
. Edouard dienne. 


James Brekner. 


. Yanne Mahon, 

. Thomas Lagouelle. 
. Jean Voldiquié. 

. William Kedelec. 


[N.S., XII, 


1916.) 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130, 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135 

136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152, 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 


Thomas Hettem. 
Jean Mayelle. 
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158. 
159. 
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Charles Fine. 
David Houecq. 


Ante. Goude. 160. Jean Prete. 
Jean Houbres. 161. Kautilen Smith. 
Jean Torneuv. 162. Jean Wohette. 
Robert Beché. ~=6©LG6S. Thomas Partiton. 
Jean Wiliam. 164. Thomas Chinqueme. 
Wiliam Hequemam. +165, Leopol desse. 
Kovard Devé. 166. Michel Waldenne. 
William Nape. 167. Jean Andreson. 
Richard Valinton. 168. Thomas Fox. 
Charles Nit. 169. Jean Andreson. 
Thomas Smith. =170. William Halem. 
Games Stoker. i711. Jean Fiederhard. 
Jean Deeson. 172. James Saess. 
Barny Kraneston. | =173. Robert Jardenne. 
Jean Melev,. 174. Barny Matekf. 
William Lucas. 175. Guillaume Repingal. 
Jallux Not. 176. Richard Tournem. 
Johan Berchette. 177. Thomas Michel. 
Karvé Halbode. 178. Jean Grosse. 
Martin Hiouque. 179. David Grains. 
Richard Calveve. | 180. Thomas Wopx. 
Barbe Stine. ISl. Thomas Skenne. 
Jean Dresson. 182. Guillaume Stané. 
Chretiens Stophe. 183. Binjamin Pieter. 
Jean Crafo. —=184. Hervé Wilforte. 
André Auké. 185. Jean Georges Houbradie. 
William Bevesse. =186. Jacob Desso. 
Charles Stamesse. 187. Jean Deve. 
Jeremaé Stenne. 188. Conderan Spenerqueke. 
William More. 189. Alexandre Courmuer. 
Jacques Lanes. 190. Thomas Pour Dieu. 
Jaur Fines. 

RECAPITULATION, 


TROUPPES DE Roy. 


Sergens .. 2 
Caporal .. 2 
Fusiliers .. 22 
Trovurres DE COMPAGNIE. 
Sergens = 55» AO 
Caporaux *. .. 16 dont 1 de mort. 
Fusiliers - == 130 =e .. 156 


[P.. 8.]° 
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ARTILLERIE,. 
Sergens ae ay 1 
Canonniers & ‘ i) Sig ; 10 


Total général : 190 homimnesst 


[Bndorsement] : List | English Prisoners / at Pondichery / 
Reced. with M. Lally’s Letter f of the 23rd Octr. 1759. 


' We rindi’ a total of- OF ae Thus: Paoiitied de Roy: 2 sergeants, 
1 corporal, 122 others ra (total rio ere pes de Compagnie : owecgecnas, 16 
corporals, 130 fusiliers (total 155); Attillecie : | sergeant, 10 others (total 
11); grand total: 191. 


Peet, 


; Raed 













18. Note on the Ta’rikh Salaitin A faghinah. 
By H, Beveripce, I.C.8. (Retired). 


Ahmad Yadgar’s history of the Afghan Kings of Delhi and 
Agra has been described by Elliot and Dowson at the beginning 
of vol. V of their History of India. There is a modern and 
undated copy of the work in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. MS. No. 137, and this appears to be the only one in 
existence. ! 

In his preface, Ahmed YAdgar says he wrote his book at 
the suggestion of a king whom he calls Badshah ‘Alampan&h 
Abu'|-Muzaffar Daitid Shah. This has been taken to mean the 
young and dissipated son of Sulaiman Karraini of Patna, and 
the last of the Afghin princes of Bengal. He was defeated 
and put to death in July, 1576. But the titles are rather 
grandiose for a prince who had so short and inglorious a reign. 
The magnificent titles might not be oft of place if Alimad 
Yadgir wrote as a bigoted partizan of the Afghans, but this is 
not the case, for his sympathies seem to be with Babur and his 
descendants. And this would be natural, for his father was in 
the service of Humayiin’s brother Mirzi ‘Askari. He tells 
us that he wrote his book because the histories of Minhajad-din 
Jurjani and Ziy&-i-Barni were discussed at an interview he had 
with the king, and that the latter remarked to him that no one 


—__— —- 


i The Imperial Library (Bohar collection), however, possesses « 
complete copy of the work. The Imperial Library copy (MS. 4857) com- 
rises 198 folios and is written in ordinary fa‘/ig by one ‘Abd al- 
ahmdain, It is free from the errors of spelling I have noticed im the 
Asiatic Society's copy and is a better copy than that in our possession. 
Like our copy it begins thus :-— 


zt ape ty cool) ely ple» Sm 
The concluding words are == 
~ ial Joe gf SIG Gp HP pee 28S tp ase Ulae ee 
© et S82 (5908 tS) - o> ple 
Spaces for headings and insertion of introductory words like = 
( verse ), cults (story ), ete. are left blank throughout. 
The passage containing the raison d'étre of the work runs thus :— 
Ji - ald ots bBo gi! ally alle alSoly wyilem tars yo <jsy af 
I feel no doubt that the word AumayGn wylee in the above passage is 


ive ing ‘auspicious,’ ete., and cannot mean, as suggested 
tjective a mY Oo is: Thee the Emperor HumBytn.—Philological Secre- 
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had written the history of the Afghan princes who had sat on 
the throne of Delhi from the time of AmaAnat Khan (?), and that 
it would be good tf Ahmed Yidgair would undertake such a 
work. The author adds that as he had long been a servant of 
the court, he felt bound to comply with the king's request, 
and so wrote the history of six kings, beginning with Bahlal 
Ludi. In fact, he has written the history of six Afghin kings, 
viz. Bahlal, Sikandar, Ibrahim, Shir Shah, Islam Shab and 
‘Adi, but has interpolated, after the account of lbribim,. the 
history of Baburand Humiaéytin. He writes like a gossiping old 
man, and does not give the date of his composition. except 
in one place, p. S9b of MS., and there the text seems to be 
corrupt. He is describing the destruction of a tribe of 
Mundahars and of their village in Pargana Kaithael in the 
year 935 a.m. (1523-29) by. Babur’s officers, and says the 
place has remained a desert ever since though 160 years have 
elapsed since then. This would make the year of writing 1095 
(935 + 160) or 1684 a.p. But such a date seems impossible, for 
in describing the reign of Humayun the author says that his 
(own) father was Mirza ‘Askari’s vizierin the Gujarat campaign, 
that is, in 942-43 a.H. or 1536-37 a.p. “The passage is at p. 99 
of the MS. and is as follows: ‘ /n Za‘if az pidar-i-khud ke daran 
wagt wazir-t-Mirza ‘Askari bid shunida budam’’ (It is worth 
noting that Professor Dowson never saw the passage in the 
original, see his note at p.1 of vol. V, but obtained the 
reference from Mr. Blochmann.) Abt this time Ahmad Yadgir's 
father must have been a man approaching middle life, if 
not past it, and in all probability he was dead long before the 
end of the 16th century. And as Ahmad Yadgar was old 
enough to hear from his father about the Gujarat campaign of 
1537, it is impossible that he could have been living and writ- 
ing history more than a century after his father’s death. 
For, as I have said, his father must have died considerably 
before the end of the 16th century (viz. 1570-80), and the 160 
years spoken of by Ahmed Yadgar bring the date of writing 
down to 1684. Moreover, DaGd Shah was put to death in 984 
(July 1576), and if he be the person who suggested the work, 
Ahmed could not have been alive and writing history in 1684. 
Of course, it would be stil! more impossible if Ahmed’s inter 
locutor was Humfayiin, for he was killed in January, 1556. Daud 
Shah died, as we have seen, in 1576, but the conversation 
may have taken several, if not many, years before and when 
Dad was only a younger son of Sulaiman. And it is to be 
presumed that Ahmed Yadgar did not long delay to comply 
with a royal request. It will be seen from Professor Dowson's 
note at p. 42 of vol. V that he saw the difficulty about the 
160 years, and remarked, ‘‘if this be correct, the date of thr: 
composition of this work is later than has been supposed. 

There is a difficulty caused by Ahmad Yadgar’s reference to the 
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Tabagat Akbari, the author of which did not die till 1003 a.x., 
1595, though he may have been writing his history for many 
years previously. Ahmad Yadgair's references to and his copy- 
ing from Nizaém-ud-din‘s history relate, I think, to the history 
of Humaéyiin, and [ would suggest that this history, which 
was no part of Daud Shah's suggestion, may have been added 
afterwards. However, whatever be the date of Ahmad Yad- 
gar’s history, he must, as his father’s son, have had access 
to good sources of information. Perhaps, the most valuable 
part of his book is his account of the last two years of Babur’s 
reign. It supplements the Memoirs of Babur, and also 
Ferishta and Abul-Fazl, for, as Professor Dowson remarks in a 
note to p. 42, there is no mention elsewhere of the expedition 
against the Mundahirs. If we had not Ahmad Yadgar s work, 
we should not know that Babur marched to Lahore in the 
third year after his accession, i.e. in 935, or that he met the 
Rajah of Kahlir at Sirhind, and sent a punitive expedition 
against the Mundahars of Kaithal (in the Karnal district). 








* 








19. Talcher Plate of Gayadatungadeva. 
By BR. D =) ae M.A., Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
(With Plates I1I—l1V.) ~*~ 


This copper-plate was sent to me in March, 1911, by Mr. 
L. E. B. Cobden Ramsay, I.C.S., Political Agent, Orissa Feu- 
datory States, in connection with the work of editing the 
posthumous works of the late Dr. T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle. I found that the plate 
had not been seen by Dr. Bloch. According to the information 
supplied by Mr. Ramsay, the plate belongs to the Talcher State, 
and it has been edited by Babu Nagendranath Vasu, Prachya 
vidyamaharnava.' 

The inscription is incised on a single plate of thick copper 
measuring 54” x 4” with a projection on the top to which is 
attached a seal, elliptical in shape, major axis measuring 2j° 
and the minor 1-13/16". The seal seems to be cast in some 
lighter metal, probably brass. The credit of discovering the 
first copper-plate inscription of Gayadatutgadéva, in very 
prosaic surroundings, belongs to Prof. Nilmani Chakravartti 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, who found it in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This inscription 
has been edited by Prof. Chakravartti in 1909.* The present 
inscription is much smaller than the Asiatic Society's plate 
and refers to the reign of the same king. The seal is 
identical with that of the Asiatic Society's plate, but the 
letters are no longer legible. On the top of the letters we 
have the crescent and below, the bull Nandi and a tree to its 
left. The inscription on the first side of the plate is almost 
identical with that on 11. 1-18 of the Asiatic Society's plate. 
It records the grant of a certain village made to three 
Brahmanas by a king named Gayadatungadeva, who claimed 
to have descended from the Tuhga (Rastrakita ?) family and 
belonged to the Sandilya gotra. The family is said to have 
come from Rohitagiri, modern Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad 
District of Bengal, which is mentioned in an inscription from 
the same locality, now in the Indian Museum as Rohitaéva.* 
Gayiadatunga’s titles are Parama-mahesvara-samadhigata- 


ie —aE_ 


(ae SS 
| The Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhanja, Vol. I, pp. 15° ff.. 
. ‘Py & P. A.8.B., Vol V, p. 347. 
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paichamahasabda,’* but he does not use Royal or Imperial 
titles. At the same time T must note that the mere mention 
of the Yamagarta mandala does not prove that he was a 
Mandaladhipati.' About the language and the genealogical 
portion of the inscription, | have but to repré@uce the remarks 
of Prof. Chakravartti. The language is hopelessly corrupt 
Sanskrit. The inscription records the grant of the village of 
Vamaitalla in the Tuntkera vishaya to three Brihmanas, viz. 
DevaSarma, son of Padama; Vrstideva, son of Liallada and his 
son Rimadeva, Half of the village went to Devasarma, 
one-fourth to Vristideva and the remaining fourth to his son 
Ramadeva. The family of Devasarma had emigrated from the 
Varendra mandala of Bengal to the Odra Vishkaya or more 
particularly from the Utharuthabhata village of the Varendra 
mandala. It should be noted in this connection that this is 
the first specific mention of the Varendra mandala in an 
inscription. Devasarma was an inhabitant of the village of 
Sivirabhata in the Odra vishaya and he belonged to the 
Kasyapa gotra, the pravaras being Vatsa4ayana and Naidhruva, 
Evidently the first name of the pravaras of the Kasyapa gotra, 
Ka@ésyapa. has been omitted. DevaSarma’s grandfather was 
Dhanagarma and his father Padama, and he was a student of 
the Ké@nva branch of the Yajirveda. Vrstideva was a 
student of the Kanva branch of the Yajarveda like Devasarma, 
but he belonged to the Vatsya gotra. His father was Lliallada 
and his grandfather Dhaduka, his family having emigrated 
from Savathi, é.e., Sravasti. At the time of the grant they were 
inhabitants of the Yamagarta mandala. No special mention 
is made of Ramadeva as it is apparent that he is a son of 
VrStideva just mentioned. On palaeographical grounds the 
inscription may be referred to the eleventh century a.p. I 
edit the inscription from tho original :—_ 


TExtT. 
First Side. ; 
1. — Onn? avasti{1* ]|Ava[d* |dho[d* jdhata dvipa-ganda-sthala- 















galad-avirala-ma. — " - | 
2 —da-malita*-madhukaravali-jba{m*|krnoe (t-ai)ka-prado- ; 
AG= pravudhel.on pres. 3 a oe 4 
3.—teya-vipra-varai Rik-sima-yajur-véda dhvantbhir=* . 
Rhye be Die 2 ce eh ge 
! +.—tikrta-sakala-janapadat énavarate-s vije-hatet ae en | 
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5.—ta-dhama-samchayo!'-prahasita-samasta-risi *-vasakat. 
6. Mahaparvatabhidhana-parvato-da (7) rindata (?) tunga 
narendram— 
7.—kita tanofh|] Yamagarta marmdale gata-dirvararati * 
mi— © 
$.-—-dya [d) = dvirada-vara-ghata-kumbha-pitha-prahara- 
vyalagna-mukta— 
9,—phala nikara-karil=Asi-dhari sphurant! drishtvwa bha- 
gne 
-aiieane 7 prahasitavati yasya* grime bhumau sa Sr 
Are). 
1l.—Gayadatunga prathita-prthu-yasas = tufga-vaméad = 
vabhiva sa— 
12.—dviry=° AScarya-bhiito nija-bhuja-mahimé-rjita pu- 
jitasr (Sri) 
13. r&iji vaniryasatro satatam —api-chala niéchala yasya- 
14. lakshmi® Simdilya-gotrad=utpan (n) a ROHITA- 
GIRI nirga— 
15.—ta raja Sr (Sri) Jagattunga ripa-virya’ valinvita 
tasy-anvaye. ; 
16. Salanatunga Sr (Sri) m&An=urjita-vikrama tasy4 
vabhtiva dha[rmma*}. 
17. jio dugdh=4vdher-iva chandrama [1] PARAMA- 
MAHESVARA-SAMADHI— . 
18. GATA-PANCHA-MAHASAVDA SRI-GAYADATUN- 
GADEVA kus (S)ali 
19. Etan=mandale-smina® bhavino simanta-simav4jini. 
20.—jana janapad& yathariha [m]* vodhafya}ti kusa (4a) 
laya-ty = a— 
21. disayati '° cha viditam-astu bhavatam 


Text. 
Second Side. 
22.—Tunkera vishaya samva[d |jdba Vamaitallo gramoyam 
cha— 
23.—tu sima!! paryanta Varendra-mandale Mutharutha- 
bhata grima. 


24 —vinirgata -Odra-vishaye Saivirabhata grama vastavya 
25,—Sa (sya ) pa gotra Vatsy4yana '-Naidhruva-pravara 
| Yajarved = achara— 

 26.—na Kanva—4ikhadhyayina '* bhataputra Devasarms 





‘ew 
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27.—ta Dhanasarma naptre grimordha arméa Savathi vinir- 





pata Ya— 

25.—magarta-mandala-vistavya Vastya!' gotra pafich-arsha 
prava— 

29.—ra Yajur-vedicharana Kanva-*sakhidhyaAyina® bhata- 
pu 


30.—tra Vratideva* Liallada-suta Dhaduk4 naptre imsacha— 

31.—turtha mala bhataputra Vratidevasuta® Ramadeva 

32.—imSa chaturtha mala trinodaka ripya 40 chatwar) 

33.—anke rupya 40,4 tambrasasani*-krtya prada [t] to-s 
[ma ]— 

34.—bhi [h |] yava [ch] chandrarka-tarakaé achatabhat-apra- 
vesa/sva— 

35.—data fara =vi’? yo harati? vasundhara’ sa 
vishth [a]j— 

36.—yarm krimi (r*] bhutva pitribhi |h*] saha pachyate iti. 


Notr.—Ma4la seems to mean high or cultivable land; cf. 
Bloch in J.A.S.B., Vol. V, 1909, p. 348, for other mentions of the 
word in inscriptions. 


TRANSLATION, 


Om, Svasti. From the mountain entitled Mahaparvaia, 
having many valleys, with its body marked by the Kings of the 
Tunga dynasty, (where) the evenings are made to resound with 
the hum of bees, dirtied by the temporal juice constantly flow- 
ing from the cheek of elephants, newly captured and (for that 
reason) restive: where all the towns have been fully purified 
by the sound of the Rk, Sama and Yajur-vedas (proceeding) 
from great Brihmanas, whose spiritual power has been awakened, 
where all the residences of the sages had been made smil- 
ing by the accumulation of smoke (!!!) arising from constant 
offerings of clarified butter, to the fire, by the twice-born.'° 
When the Yamagartta mandala was destroyed at the sight of 
the flash of swordblades, bristling with pearls adhering to 1t 
(at the time of) striking hard on the head of mighty and restive 
elephants of the invincible enemy that are no more.'! 

In the lands of a village smiling after the conquest, from 
the family of the Tungas, whose great fame spread from Gay4- 
datunga, was born the illustrious King Jagattunga, who came 
from the Rohita mountain and who belonged to the Sandilya 
gotra, whose great prowess wos wondered at (i.e., was 4 subject 
of wonder), whose prosperity was honoured as it was acquired 
by the greatness of his own prowess, who held five long and 


gg 


1 Read Vats 2 Read Kanva. 
: Road Vretideva. ’ Read Vrstideva. 
* Read vasundharaim. 3 10 This sentence is not complete. 
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honoured sessions of sacrifices, and in whose case fortune, though 
fickle (in the case of others), was steady. In his family, pos- 
sessed of beauty, prowess and strength (was born) Salana- 
tunga; from him was born the illustrious and prosperous 
Gayiddaturiga, the devout worshipper of Siva, who had acquired 
the five great sounds, whose prowess was brilliant, who was 
ag in law, who, like the moon, was born in the ocean of 
milk. 

In this mandala, the future feudatories of the towns, whose 
people........ conquered are being made to understand, ac- 
cording to Use rank, are asked about their health, and or- 
dered that: {| Be it known to you (that) this village of Vamai- 
talla up to it? four boundaries attached to the Tunkera visaya 
(is being given) half of the village to Bhataputra Devasarma, 
an emigrant from the village of Mutharutha, in the Varendra 
mandala, an inhabitant of the village Sivirabhata in the Odra 
visaya, of the Kasyapa gotra, whose pravaras were Vatsyayana 
and Naidhruva, who belonged to the Kanva Sakha of the Yajur- 
veda, (and) who was the son of Padama (Padma) (and) the 
grandson of DhanaSarma; a quarter share of the mala is given 
to Bhataputra Vrstideva, who was an emigrant from Savathi 
(Sravasti), an inhabitant of the Yamagartta mandala (wh 
belonged) to the Viatsya gotra (who had) pravaras with names 
of the five sages, (who belonged) to the Kanva sakha of the 
Yajurveda, (and) who was the son of Lliallada (and) grandson of 
Dhabuk&. A quarter share of the mala (is being given) to 
Ramadeva, son of the bhataputru Vrstideva, with grass and water, 
Ripya (? price) forty-four, in figure r#pya 44; is given by us 
by means of this copper-plate-grant./ (Let it be) un-enterable 
by Cha&tas and Bhatas so long as thesmoon and the star last. 
(Here follows one of the usual imprecatory verses). 
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20. A New Persian Authority on Babur? 


By L. F. Rosneroox WILLIAMS. 


The discrepancies between the Indian and the Persian 
historians who deal with the relations between Babur and Shah 
Isma‘tl, are well known, and capable of a more or less satisfactory 
explanation. But the discrepancies between Khwindimir and 
Haidar Mirz& are of a different order. Each writer was excep- 
tionally well-informed: each gathered his information at first 
hand, yet the contradictions are often glaring. This is the 
more to be regretted, in that each is a source of the utmost 
importance for Babur’s history during the years a.p. 1510-11. 
I have some hopes that a third writer has come to light, who 
may perhaps help to clear up some of the disputed points. 

While I was working in the famous library of H.-H. the 
Nawab of Rampur, I was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of Nawab Sahib Abdussalam Khan, father of the 
Chief Secretary of Rampur State. From time to time this 

_ gentleman, who possesses an excellent collection of historical 
works, has been kind enough to furnish me with excerpts which 
he thinks will help me in my investigation of Babur's career. 
One of these excerpts was from a work quite unfamiliar to me, 
the Ahsanal-Siyar of Mirzi Barkbwardirc Turkmin. The 





“e extract was of great value for the events of a.p. 1510-11, al- 
. though it was quickly apps - that the author was greatly 
indebted to the Hab ; 


" A subsequent visit to Rampur put me in possession of the 
following particulars. ‘The volume consists of 411 pages num- 
-bered in a modern band, each page measuring 6" by 9}°. The 
writing is a fairly clear semi-nasta'liq—the hand of a scholar 
ye rather than of a scribe. There are twenty-two lines to the 















hased t before, once in Shahjahanabad, once 
1 Lucknow. One of the previous owners has written a Per- 

» but transitory. oh Somer condition of the 

is good, although the ill ted head-piece on the 
ring the bi’ emi’ lah has been cut away, and the page 
“neatly mounted upon modern paper, glued into the 
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page. The volume was purchased by the present owner in 
 ucknow some years ago, and the fiyleaf bears a note that it 
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p. 322 of his third volume. The whole seems to have been dedi- 

cated to Shih Isma'il Safawi, and the present volume, which 

is plainly the conclusion of the whole, closes with an account 

of the perfections of this monarch and a recital of his praises. 
The contents are as follows :— 


Pages 1-6 Preface, in which the author states that he, 
being a Shi‘a, has been led to combat some 
of the errors made in Khw&ndimir’s account 
of this period. It is noteworthy that the 
date of composition of the Habibal-Siyar is 
stated to be a.n. 927. 

Pages 6-280. A detailed history of Shah Ism4@‘il’s reign. 

Pages 280-305. An account of the poets and philosophers 
then flourishing in Persia. 

Pages 306-411. A collection of curious stories, ta Sal ae 
eal descriptions, and the like, mainly bor- 
rowed from Khwandamtir, the Matla‘al-Sa‘- 
dain, and other sources. 


The date of composition of the work was a.H. 930, as is 

shown by the ta’rikh. 
lik= 3! as and Les Sobel yb) 

I hope to publish before long some extracts from Mirza 
Barkhwardar's book, illustrating the extent of his indebtedness 
to Khwandimir. My object in giving this premature and 
imperfect account of the fragment I have examined is to 
obtain, if possible, particulars of any other MSS. of it which 
may be inexistence. It would appear from the catalogues that 
there is no copy in the British Museum, the India Office or the 
Bodleian. : 











JULY, 1916. 


_ The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th July, 1916, at 9-15 P.at. 


 Lreot.-Cot. Str Lreonarp Rocers, Kt., C.1LE., M.D., 
B.8., F.R.C.P., F.R.CS., F.A.8.B., F.R.S., LM.S., President, 
in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Nilmani 
Chakravarti, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Sir Thomas Holland, K.C_LE., 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Rev. H. Hosten, 8.J., Rev. R. Oka, Maha- 
mahopadhvaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.B., Dr Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. , 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-four presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Babu Ramakanta 
Bhattacharyya had expressed a desire to withdraw from the 
; Society. 


The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. Ed- 
ward Thornton. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members :-— 

Mr. J. MacKenna, J.C.S.. Agricultural Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Pusa, Behar, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Colonel H. T. Pease, C.LE.., 
M.R.C.V.S.. Principal, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, pro- 

xosed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. 8. W. Kemp; 

Mr. W. S. Street. Merchant’s Assistant, Messrs. Shaw Wallace 

& Co., proposed by Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.LE., seconded by Dr. 

F. H. Gravely; Babu Ganapati Sarkar, Zemindar, 69, Belia- 

ghata Main Road, Calcutta, aa agent by Mahamahopadhyaya 

yn Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Babu Nilmant Chakravarti ; 
Syed Naseer Hosein Khankhayab. Zemindar and Landholder, 
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a | -Prinsep +rinsep Street, Calcutta, proposed by Maulavi Aga Muham- 
Ste Kazim Shirazi, seconded by Mr. O. F. Jenkins; Mr. Z. R. 
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AUGUST, 10916. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd August, 1916, at 9-15 po. 


Lievr.-Cor, Sir Lronarp Rooers, Kt., C.1.E., M_D., 
B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B.. F-R.S., I.M.S., President, 
in the chair. 


The following members were present :-— 
| Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Dr. G. C, Chatterjee, Miss M. L. Cleghorn, Babu Hem Chandra 
Das Gupta, Dr. F. H. Gravely. Mr. H. G. Graves, Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Mr. 8. W. Kemp, Rev. R. Oka, Mr. W. H. Phelps, 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidvabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


Visitors -—Mr. C. Cleghorn, Miss O, Cleghorn, Mr. A. Clark, 
Mrs. Kemp. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Twenty-three presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member :— | 

Pandit Ashwani Kumar Shukla, B.A., LL.B... Revenue 
Officer, Mewar State, Udaipore, proposed by Pandit Shiam 
Bihari Misra, seconded by Pandit Sri Ram Dikshit. 

Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri exhibited a remarkable new Goby in 
which the male carries the eggs in a pair of pouches. 
Dr. N. Annandale exhibted a new genus of limbless skink 
from an island in the Chilka Lake. 


Dr. F. H. Gravely exhibited some Indian trap-door spiders 














th and their nests. : 
t 3 Miss M. L. | orn exhibited a living specimen of a very 


Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. 1. The Mol- 
of Lake Biwa, Japan.—By N. Anwanvatx, DSc., 
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NOVEMBER, 10916. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the lst November, 1916, at 9-15 p.o1. 


Lrevut-Cot. Sm Leoxnarp Rocers, Kt., C.LE.. M.D., 
B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S8., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., I-MLS., President, 
in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N, Annandale, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan, Mr. M. J. Seth, Mahamahopa- 
ae Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. 


Visitors -—Major H. M, Cowie, R.E., Mr. E. Stephen, Mr. 
J. H. Stephen. 


The minutes of the August meeting were read and confirmed. 
Seventy presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Sir William 
Ramsay (an Honorary Fellow) and of Babu Satis Chunder 
Banerjee, Rai Bhawri Das Bhatra, Capt. S. Morton, 24th Pun- 
jabis; Mr. R. V. Russell, Maulavi Sofiulla Saifuddin Ahmed, 
Major H. H. Wilson, The King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment : 
Nawabzada A. K. M. Abdus Subhan, Khan Bahadur (Ordinary 
Members) of the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported that Dr. P. KR Ray, 
Babu Moti Lal Ganguly Dr. Manmatha Nath Chaterjee and Sir 
Pardey I.ukis, K.C.S.I., had expressed a desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The President announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society’s Rules, the names of the following eight mem- 
bers had been posted up as defaulting members since the last 
meeting, and their names had now been removed from the Mem- 
ber List :— 
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The following two gentlemen were elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers during the recess in accordance with Rule 7 :— ; 

Rev. W.S. Sutherland, D.D. 

Rev. Hilarion Basdekas. 


The following gentleman was proposed as an Honorary 
Fellow :-— 
Dr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., LL.D., British Museum. 

He is universally acknowledged as the greatest living 
authority on reptiles and has written one of the most valuable 
volumes in the “ Fauna of British India’’—it appeared 26 vears 
ago. and he is still contributing papers to Indian Journals of 
Zoology. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member :— 


Mr. Adar Chandra Mitra, B.L., Law Publishing Press, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by Mahamahopadyava Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 


Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., exhibited two pictures showing 
Akbar with a Christian girl, whose name is given as Maryam 
Zamani Begam. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri exhibited a palm- 
leaf manuscript in Valte4u-ttu character. 


The manuscript belonged to the family collection of Sir 
Sankaram Nair, the Education member of the Viceregal Council. 
It is written in Valte-lu-ttu character, which is a very rare 
kind of writing. Only one other document in this seript is 
known to the antiquarian, and that is a document dated in the 
eighth century. It confers on a Jew named lussuf Rabbani a 
principality in Cochin. The language in which the work is 
written, is old Tamil, like that of the Cochin document, but the 
numerals in which the leaves of the MSS. are marked belong to 
a later date, viz. fifteenth or sixteenth century. There are 
about a hundred leaves consecutively marked. ‘There is a blank 
space on the reverse side of leaf 13. | 

The word Valte-lu-ttu means round hand as opposed to 
Kore-lu-ttu or the square hand. It is not known when the 
round hand went out of currency. A Nambubari Brahman 
at Benares says that it ceased to be a current character more 
than a hundred years ago. Dr. Busnell says it went out in the 
seventeenth century. Perhaps this is one of the last MS. 
written in that character. e Kore-lu-ttu, or square hand, is 
still current. 
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1. Ormuri or Bargista Language.—By Sm Geonce Grrer- 
son, K.C1.E. 


This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 


2. Nahapana and the Saka Era.—By Raxnar Das 
Banerst, M.A. 


3. The Malda Diary and Consultation Book, 1680-1682. 
Edited by Tur Vex’aiue W. K. Framrncer. 


4. Folklore in Caste Proverbs —By Rai Banapur B. A. 
Guete. ; : 


5. On some Indian Ceremonies jor Disease Transjerence — 
By Sanat CHanpra MITRA. 


_ 6 A New Persian Authority on Babur ?—By L. F. R. 
Papers 3, 4, 5 and 6 are being published in the Journal. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 
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DECEMBER, 1016. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 


Wednesday, the 6th December, 1916. at 9-15 pnt, 


| Lrevt.-Cot. Sim Leoxarp Rocers, Kt., C.LE., M_D.. 
B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., ILM.S., President. 
in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Rev. H. Basdekas, Dr. H. G. Carter, 
Miss M. L. Cleghorn, Babu Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Maulavi 
Mahomed Kazim Shirazi, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. 
E. Vredenburg. 


V isitore : 
and two others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 





Mrs. Carter, Miss 0. Cleghorn, Mr. C. Cleghorn 


Forty-one presentations were announced, 


The General Secretary reported that Dr. David Hooper 
and Mr. B. K. Basu, L.C.S., had expressed a desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 


The President announced that the following twenty-six 
members being largely in arrears of subscriptions had been 
declared defaulters and that their names would be posted up 
in accordance with Rule 38 :— 


Maulavi Abdus Salam, Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. 
Maulavi Abul Aas, Bankipur. 

Munshi Ahmed Hosein Khan, Jhelum. 

Maulavi Abdur Rahim, Calcutta. 

S. A. Ashgar, ere Bar-at-law, Calcutta. 

Babu Jogindro Chunder Ghose, Pleader, Calcutta. 
Babu Abhoy Sankar Guha, N owgong. 

Babu Bepin Behari Gupta Chinsurah. 

Babu Hem Chandra Goswami, Tezpur. 

S. C. Ghatak, Exsq., Dacca. 


R&R. J. Hirst, Req., Ranchi. 


Esq., Calcutta. 
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Babu Manahar Lal, Barrackpur. 

Capt. V. B. Nesfield. L.M.S. Banda. 

Babu Jyoti Prakas Nandi, Burdwan. > . 

Babu Surendra Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, Rungpur. 
Babu Girindra Kumar Sen, Caleutta. | 
Sved Fida Ali, Arrah. 

Rabu Sri Ram Poplai, Jullundur City. 

Kumar Shyma Kumar Tagore, Calcutta. 


The following gentleman was balloted for and elected an 
Honorary Fellow :— 


Dr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., LL. D., British Museum. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
Ordinary Members :— 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, General Secretary Mohabodhi 
Society, No. 4a College Square. Calcutta (for re-election), pro- 
posed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidvabhusana, seconded by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri; Sri Baman Dasji Kaviraj, 
Ayurvedic and Unani Physician, 152, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
proposed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by 
Dr. F. H. Gravely. 


Maulavi Aga Muhammad Shirazi on behalf of Dr. A. Suhra- 
wardy read the following obituary notice of the late Shams-ul- 
~Ulama Shaikh Mahmud Gilani :-— | 
The death of His Eminence Shamsul-Ulama Shaikh Mah- 
mud Gilani removes a prominent figure from the Muslim world 
of letters, and oriental scholarship once more suffers an ir- 
reparable loss. 
* Shaikh Mahmud Gilani was the fifth son of Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin Gilani, the renowned Mujtahid of Persia. On account of 
the high esteem in which Shaikh Nasiruddin Gilani was held, 
Shah Muhammad, the premier nobleman of Gilan, gave his 
daughter in marriage to him. Six sons were born of this mar- i 
riage. of whom Shaikh Abdullah and Shaikh Muhamud attained = 
fame outside Persia. 
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the first recipient of this title, which, indeed, was especially 
ereated for him by Lord Dufferin. The Shaikh was further 
selected by his Lordship for the office of a minister in the 
Hydrabad State, but he declined to accept the appointment as 
unsuited to one of his retiring disposition and pious nature. 
He was one of the oldest Fellows of the University of Calcutta. 
For nearly twenty-five years he had been Examiner in Arabic 
and Persian to the various Indian Universities. Though he 
lived in retirement and seldom left his residence, the Caleutta 
University recently appointed him University Lecturer in Ara- 
bic and Persian, and the Government of Bengal granted him a 
literary pension only last year in recognition of his erudition. 
Of commanding presence, stately figure and gifted with 
natural eloquence he stood unrivalled as a preacher, spiritual! 
leader and scholar. <A high priest of the Shiahs, he was held 
in high esteem and reverence by Shiahs and Sunnis alike. <A 
man of retiring disposition, he never cared to have his name on 
a title-page. but his great scholarship was unstintedly placed 
; at the disposal of other distinguished orientalists like Jarrett 
Ranking, Phillott and others, who had acknowledged in their 
works their indebtedness to him. However, a work on Muslim 
jurisprudence written in his youth was published in Najaj 
(Mesopotamia) and is still exclusively used there. 

For many years he was a member of the Philolozical Com- 
mittee of this Society which benefited by his valuable advice 
and mature counsels. 

a‘ After a short illness he died on Friday, the 22nd September: 
» 1916 The Office of the Board of Examiners, the University 
classes and the Madrasah were closed in his honour. 


Mr. EF. Vredenburg exhibited some Indian fossil shells of 
Turbinella for comparison with the recent Indian ‘‘ Chank.” 


The following papers were read :— 


(1) On Secrecy and Silence in North Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies.—By Sarat CuHanpnra Mirra. Communicated by 
the Anthropological Secretary 

This paper is being published in the Journal. 

“2 (2) Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Batrachia 
and Reptiles —By Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 

. (3) Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Aquatic 

7" Hemiptera from Tale Sap, Peninsular Siam.—By C. A. Patva 
| lommunicated by Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 

Papers 2 and 3 are being published in the Memoirs, Vol. V1. 


‘The President announced that the next adjourned meeting 
‘the Medical Section would be held on Wednesday, the 13th 
ember, 1916, at 9-15 p.m, 


- 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Médical Section of the So- 
ciety was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 13th 
December, 1916, at 9-15 Pa. | ; 


Lirut.-Cot. Sm Lroxarp RocGers, Kt., C1 


| CLE. MD. 
BS., F.R.C.P., F.R.CS., F.AS.B., F.RS., LMS. President, 
in the chair. | 


The following memb@s were present :-— “SS 


Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, Dr. Harinath Ghosh, Col. C. R. M. 
Lae I.M.S., Lt.-Col. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Major D. McCay, 


: Visitor :—Dr. H. Douglas Cameron. 


The minutes of the April meeting were read and. con- 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt:, C VES MLD. BS, ya 
V.R.C.P., FRCS... F.AS.B., FLR.S., LMLS., read a paper en- 
titled “Chronie Splenomegaly in Lower Bengal with special — 
reference to the prevalence and clinical differentiation ‘of la "tae 
azar.”” 4 | 





. Rai Bahadur Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachati, MA, MD. © 
Ph.D., read a paper entitled Fourth Report on the treatment 
of Kala-azar.”” : oe 





